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Metellus  andPompeius  had  the  advantage  of 
an  earlier  spring  than  that  which  was  still  waited 
for  by  Sertorius.  Yerdant  pasturage  surrounded 
their  camp ;  while  at  Osca,  high  among  the  moun- 
tains, there  remained,  not  the  winter's  severity,  but 
its  barrenness.  This  short  season  was  necessarily 
the  most  anxious.  He  apprehended  some  attack 
on  his  lieutenants  in  the  south  or  south-east. 
But  then,  Metellus  was  not  less  fearful  that, 
before  any  distant  enterprise  could  be  perfected, 
the  snows  might  melt,  the  praetors  would  be  re- 
leased, and  his  deserted  camp  again  endangered. 
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Beside  that  Sertorius  was  eager  for  the  em- 
ployment of  so  fine  an  army,  now  largely  recruited 
and  better  disciplined,  he  also  wished  to  anticipate 
the  effects  of  his  colleague's  seductions.  In  all 
great  bodies  of  men,  there  must  be  some  who  are 
disappointed,  some  who  are  corrupt,  some  eager 
for  novelty  on  its  own  account — many  restless, 
dissatisfied,  and  adventurous  —  and  not  a  few  who, 
apprehending  more  danger  from  their  creditors 
than  their  consciences,  are  good  soldiers  while  in 
motion,  unsteady  and  impatient  subordinates  when 
they  have  nothing  difficult  to  do.  Perpenna's 
legions  had  been  reduced  to  better  order  by  the 
example  and  proximity  of  more  careful  discipline. 
They  were  eager  to  partake  in  the  glory  of  a 
battle,  as  well  as  the  preparations  for  it.  Ser- 
torius resolved  to  fulfil  their  wishes  as  speedily  as 
he  could,  and  to  make  the  approaching  campaign 
decisive  of  the  war. 

At  the  same  moment  that  they  could  announce 
his  victory  over  Metellus  last  year,  and  his  junc- 
tion with  Perpenna,  he  had  commissioned  his 
friends  in  Rome  to  propose  a  peace.  He  again 
offered  the  same  conditions  as  before  —  stipulating 
for  the  just  rights  of  his  Spanish  confederate 
the  fair  claim  to  office  and  dignity  of  his  assoeiai 
from  Rome;  and,  on  his  own  account,  nothing 
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more  than  unmolested  toleration  there,  as  a  private 
citizen.  Pride  or  shame  had  less  influence  in  re- 
jecting such  proposals  than  ambition.  Moderate 
as  they  were,  they  were  irreconcilable  with  the 
undivulged  wishes  of  some  senators,  and  the 
politic  circumspection  of  others.  Certain  great 
families,  dividing  the  world  among  themselves, 
would  have  preferred  the  return  of  Sertorius,  and 
even  of  Perpenna,  to  the  additional  triumphs  and 
consulships,  and  provinces  which  must  be  extorted 
from  them  by  Pompeius.  Spain  was  the  best 
wrestling  ground  for  ambitious  spirits.  Notwith- 
standing the  absorption  of  rebellious  humours 
by  two  large  armies,  there  were  still  scattered 
through  the  Italian  cities  and  provinces,  many 
discontented  soldiers  unemployed ;  and  dangerous 
conspiracies  were  continually  renewed  even  within 
the  walls  of  Rome. 

Metellus  was  old  enough  to  wish  for  peace  — 
Sertorius  was  just  and  wise  enough ;  but  Pom- 
peius estimating  his  claims  on  the  republic  by  the 
honors  which  she  had  already  conferred,  felt  pru- 
riently conscious  of  his  favour  with  the  populace. 
An  epistle  of  his  still  remains,  addressed  to  the 
senate.  It  is  filled  with  pitiful  reproaches  and 
lamentations,  enlivened  by  boasts.  No  very  con- 
sistent intimation  concludes  it — that,  unless  pre- 
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vented  by  larger  levies  of  men  and  supplies  of 
money,  the  conquered  Sertorius  might  transfer  the 
Avar  to  Home.  Sertorius  had  the  same  thoughts ; 
but  he  hoped  to  end  the  present  contest  satis- 
factorily, before  he  began  his  march  in  search  of 
a  greater.  The  defender  of  Spain  would  not 
have  left  Orcilis  and  his  other,  confederates 
behind  him,  as  long  as  Metellus  and  Pompeius 
were  in  the  field,  for  a  perpetual  dictatorship. 

The  proconsular  generals  moved  at  last.  Hap- 
pily, at  the  same  time,  brighter  suns  and  warmer 
breezes  released  the  army  from  Osca.  Pompeius 
precipitated  all  his  lighter  armed,  and  the  seven 
legions  under  his  more  immediate  command,  in 
hopes  of  surprising  Sucro  and,  perhaps,  Valeria. 
Metellus  followed  to  support  him — but  still  re* 
gulated  his  progress  with  such  skilful  celerity  and 
circumspection,  that  the  two  praetors  must  remain 
on  his  right  hand,  at  least  one  day's  march  farther 
from  his  camp.  He  calculated  correctly,  that  if 
Sertorius,  instead  of  hastening  to  an  encounter 
with  Pompeius,  should  advance  against  himself, 
he  might  retrace  his  steps,  and  easily  regain  it  — 
while  Pompeius  pressing  forward  unopposed, 
would  reduce  Sucro,  Valeria,  and  their  respective 
territories.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  praetors 
should  hasten  to  the  relief  of  those  great  cities, 
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he  might  arrive  before  them,  or  at  the  same  time 
with  them,  and  rejoin  his  colleague. 

After  five  months  of  inactivity,  all  the  armies 
rose  at  once.  That  they  might  determine  the  supre- 
macy of  the  West,  they  rushed  to  an  encounter 
far  away  from  their  intrenchments.  It  was  not 
possible  that  Sertorius  should  have  foreseen, 
through  any  human  intelligence,  in  what  quarter 
the  tempest  would  burst.  Yet  did  he  move  in 
the  right  direction,  and  almost  at  the  same  time. 
As  great  a  distance  was  to  be  traversed  by  Pom- 
peius,  with  the  start  of  no  more  than  one  night. 
It  was  observed  that  if  such  early  information 
had  been  brought  to  the  camp  at  Osca,  the  Fawn 
must  have  conveyed  it.  Before  either  scout  or 
spy  could  have  reached  Sertorius,  his  army  was 
on  its  march. 

Perpenna,  commanding  only  two  legions  less 
than  had  formerly  belonged  to  him,  followed  Ser- 
torius at  the  interval  of  a  day,  as  Metellus  fol- 
lowed Pompeius.  In  this  order,  each  of  the 
praetors  kept  almost  abreast  with  each  of  the  pro- 
consuls—  narrowing  the  distance  every  march, 
till  they  should  assemble  at  Sucro.  They  began 
with  a  space  between  them  of  nearly  forty  Roman 
miles,  and  they  ended  at  a  point.  Sertorius  had 
called    in    Caeso    and   Arruntius   with    thirteen 
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cohorts ;  but  he  had  been  previously  obliged  to 
detach  a  still  greater  number,  under  his  qua?stor 
Manlius,  for  the  protection  of  Lusitania.  This 
was  a  high  trust ;  and  the  more  honorable  because 
it  removed  the  quaestor  from  his  superintendency, 
and  placed  him  yet  again  where  there  could  be 
neither  guidance  nor  support. 

The  battle  near  Sucro  was  hastened  by  some 
humiliating  consciousness  in  the  mind  of  Pom- 
peius  that  hitherto  he  had  done  nothing  adequate 
to  a  reputation  so  high  before.  He  was  sent 
from  Rome,  three  years  ago,  that  he  might  end 
the  war.  His  name  alone  had  proved  sufficient 
to  shake  the  Spanish  confederacy,  and  to  despoil 
Sertorius  of  more  than  half  his  allies.  Pompeius 
Magnus  brought  with  him  the  fame  of  many 
victories,  two  triumphs,  unbounded  popularity, 
and  an  army  hitherto  irresistible.  At  that  time 
not  more  than  thirty  years  old,  he  rivalled  the 
Macedonian  Alexander.  Yet  had  several  dis- 
creditable reverses  counterbalanced  his  few  Spanish 
successes,  during  these  three  years.  Small  a.- 
were  his  victories,  they  had  always  been  gained 
in  the  absence  of  Sertorius,  and  at  great  expense. 
Setabis  and  Lucentum  produced  his  freshest 
laurels  —  scanty  and  bloody  —  divided  with  Mu- 
rivna,    and  disputed    by   Manlius.      Now  is    the 
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time  for  a  victory  in  the  honor  of  which  not  one 
leaf  may  be  transferred  to  his  colleague !  His 
legions  are  all  select — their  cohorts  all  full.  Ser- 
torius  is  followed  by  no  greater  numbers  either  of 
horse  or  foot  —  though  one  quarter,  at  least,  is 
Sicilian  or  African,  and  one  third  Spanish. 

Pompeius  hurried  his  march  to  anticipate  the 
arrival  of  Metellus.  He  would  have  a  battle  of 
his  own.  If  Metellus  were  absent  from  the  field, 
by  one  day's  march,  so  was  Perpenna.  But 
before  these  hostile  armies  could  meet,  the  sun 
was  in  the  west.  Fortifying  his  camp  in  haste, 
the  proconsul  advanced  beyond  it.  Sertorius 
must  take  his  choice  either  to  engage  at  once, 
dropping  the  impedimenta  in  his  rear  without 
even  a  trench  for  their  protection  —  or  else,  by 
losing  the  time  and  the  daylight,  to  forego  the 
opportunity.  He  felt  well  pleased  with  an 
arrangement  which  waited  neither  for  Metellus 
nor  Perpenna — and  a  night's  delay  might  intro- 
duce them  both.  As  soon  as  the  eagles  of  Pom- 
peius were  in  sight,  he  commanded  his  legions  to 
throw  down  their  encumbrances.  Then  regulating 
the  disposition  of  his  forces  by  the  character  of 
the  ground,  he  left  scarcely  one  moment's  interval 
between  the  inarch  and  the  battle.  His  centre 
was  commanded  by   Statilius ;  his  left  wing  by 
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Capito — at  the  head  of  one  Roman  legion,  one 
Spanish,  his  ablecti,  and  his  contubernales,  he 
placed  himself  on  the  right. 

It  has  been  urged  as  something  worse  than  an 
infirmity  against  this  great  commander — who 
never  yet,  in  so  many  years  and  countries,  had 
suffered  a  defeat — that  he  should  have  coveted 
honors  less  appropriate  to  the  general,  than  to 
the  soldier  or  the  gladiator.  When  Metellus  was 
nine  years  younger  than  at  present,  Sertorinfl 
challenged  him  to  single  combat.  And  now,  re- 
versing his  original  design  that  he  may  encounter 
Pompeius,  he  changes  the  place  in  which  he  had 
proposed  to  station  himself.  But  we  may  judge 
ill  when  we  apply  common  maxims,  however  just, 
to  occasions  and  situations  of  which  we  know  so 
little.  Let  us  remember  that  the  power  of  Ser- 
torius  rested  on  opinion  ;  that  his  legions  wen. 
not  entrusted  to  him  by  the  republic,  but  that  they 
were  assembled  through  their  own  free  will,  and 
might  continue  or  disperse  as  they  thought  best ; 
that  he  understood  more  certainly  than  we  can 
do  the  temper  of  his  followers  —  what  would 
please  them,  arouse  them,  encourage  them,  con- 
firm their  fidelity,  or  shame  their  unsteadiness. 
Wise  rules  arc  not  fit  for  all  times,  nor  wisely 
applicable  to  every  case.      Only  one  other  man 
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ever  gained  an  ascendancy  so  great :  and  Hannibal 
was  not  at  war  with  the  armies  of  his  country. 
Pompeius  possessed  extraordinary  strength:  — 
among  those  who  esteem  military  prowess  above 
every  thing  else,  his  skill  and  conduct  as  a  general 
would  secure  for  him  no  higher  estimation  than 
his  valour  as  a  soldier.  On  this  occasion,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  stationed  in  the  command  of  his 
left  wing ;  and  if  so,  he  must  have  confronted  the 
right  wing  of  Sertorius.  As  the  armies  drew  near 
to  each  other,  it  was  believed  that  not  only  might 
his  horse  be  distinguished  by  its  trappings,  in  the 
expiring  daylight,  but  himself  by  his  armour. 
Some  commander  of  the  highest  authority  was 
unquestionably  there.  Perhaps  Sertorius  did  pant 
for  the  spolia  opima  from  this  pupil  of  Sylla 
after  his  two  triumphs  —  this  republican  Alex- 
ander, with  so  great  a  name,  who  had  arrived  in 
Spain  to  punish  rebellion ! 

The  charge  was  sounded,  the  hastati  had 
thrown  their  spears,  the  principes  and  triarii  were 
hand  to  hand  and  in  many  parts  intermixed. 
Sertorius  had  hewn  his  way  amidst  frightful 
carnage  and  confusion  to  the  eagle  under  which 
his  supposed  antagonist  appeared,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  Pompeius  whom  he  saw, 
but  Afranius.     Afranius  never  had  been  so  much 
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esteemed  by  his  own  general  as  by  Sertorius,  in 
whose  temper  and  position  there  was  no  place  for 
jealousy.  At  the  same  moment  intelligence 
arrived  that  Pompeius  had  thrown  into  disorder 
the  left  wing  of  the  confederates  —  that  Capita 
was  unable  to  sustain  his  weight  —  and  that  if  he 
were  encountered  at  all,  he  must  be  looked  for 
without  delay. 

Entrusting;  his  two  legions  to  Ca3SO  and  Pub- 
lius,  the  praetor  sprang  upon  a  horse  at  all  times 
held  ready  in  his  rear,  and  hastened  so  rapidly 
where  his  presence  was  demanded,  that  the  con- 
tubernales  were  left  behind.  But  in  the  crowd 
of  soldiers  ill  arrayed,  feebly  fighting,  half  fugi- 
tive, his  voice  was  instantly  recognised,  as  it  had 
always  been.  The  cohorts  rallied  at  its  first  cry, 
like  school-boys  in  mischief  surprised  by  the 
advent  of  their  master ;  re-formed  their  ranks ; 
inclined  their  spears  and  standards  in  the  opposite 
direction;  the  contubernales  and  ablecti  arrived; 
and  at  length  Sertorius  and  Pompeius  found 
themselves  face  to  face.  Their  interview  lasted 
but  for  a  moment.  In  the  crash  and  tumult 
by  which  the  advance  of  Sertorius  was,  at  all 
times,  distinguished  as  his,  Pompeius  fell,  with  his 
charger  under  him.  He  was  wounded,  no  one 
knew  by  whom.      If  the    African   mercenaries, 
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who  fought  so  furiously,  first  with  the  enemy, 
and  then  with  each  other,  had  not  —  by  en- 
cumbering the  ground  —  obstructed  pursuit,  he 
would  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  oppo- 
nent. They  crowded  between,  struggling  to 
secure,  not  Pompeius,  but  his  horse  !  Dazzled 
by  the  plates  and  chains  of  gold,  the  ciimson 
furniture  and  other  proconsular  decorations,  their 
eyes  were  diverted  from  its  rider.  Sertorius  lost 
his  hopes  by  less  than  fifty  yards,  but  the  victory 
on  this  side  was  complete. 

Every  where  else,  it  inclined  the  other  way. 
Deserted  by  his  example,  neither  the  praetor's 
right  wing,  nor  his  right  centre,  had  been  able  to 
maintain  its  ground.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
bravest  and  steadiest  cohorts  of  the  republic. 
Afranius  forced  back  the  half  centre,  and  over- 
threw both  legions.  He  followed  them  to  that 
confused  assemblage  of  terrified  slaves  —  of  cattle 
without  owners — tents  not  yet  erected  —  burdens 
not  yet  appropriated — the  scattered  and  con- 
founded impedimenta  which  should  have  con- 
stituted a  camp.  Afranius  knew  nothing  of  his 
general's  disaster,  and  it  was  now  almost  dark. 
The  last  intelligence  which  he  had  received  re- 
presented Pompeius  as  a  conqueror  earlier  than 
himself.      He  supposed  that  as  the  enemy  had 
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disappeared,  the  battle  was  decided  —  that  the 
proconsul  was  in  pursuit  of  the  praetor,  and  that 
the  spoils  which  lay  scattered  before  him,  were 
his  own.  His  soldiers  were  permitted  to  pillage 
a  camp,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  which  had  been 
left  unfortified,  unguarded,  and  in  the  wildest  dis- 
order. 

Sertorius,  who  never  suffered  himself  to  remain 
destitute  of  intelligence,  even  while  the  battle 
was  at  its  crisis,  called  back  his  left  wing  and 
left  centre  from  pursuit,  and  returning  with 
victory,  though  without  Pompeius,  he  fell  upon 
the  soldiers  of  Afranius,  scattered  as  they  were 
in  this  blind  labyrinth,  bewildered  by  night  and 
terror,  and  encumbered  by  their  plunder.  Such 
as  were  not  put  to  the  sword,  escaped  separately, 
and  in  the  darkness  unrecognised,  through  the 
ranks,  and  between  the  weapons,  of  their  enemies. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  there  has  been  the 
same  supposed  necessity  for  falsehood  which  no 
one  long  believes.  Pompeius  in  his  epistles  to 
Rome,  called  this  a  victory.  He  and  his  di- 
minished legions  were  sheltered  that  night  behind 
their  intrenchments,  after  having  been  saved  by 
its  darkness.  When  Sertorius  presented  himself 
next  morning  at  dawn  of  day,  Metcllus  was  in 
sight.       It    became    expedient   that   the   prajtoi 
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should  retire  before  two  armies  now  united,  and 
till  the  arrival  of  Perpenna,  each  equal  to  his 
own.  He  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  his  col- 
league— but  with  gaiety  suitable  to  the  occasion 
and  the  present  temper  of  his  hearers,  he  said — 
"  If  the  old  woman  had  not  run  to  his  assistance, 
I  would  have  flogged  this  boy  a  second  time, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Rome." 

Perpenna's  indignation  that  so  great  a  battle 
had  been  risked  during  his  absence,  could  be 
appeased  by  nothing  else  than  the  promise  of  a 
second  still  greater.  Sertorius  consoled  him  with 
the  parallel  misfortune  of  Metellus.  u  A  few 
days,"  said  he,  "  will  bring  its  revenge  to  both." 
Such  a  breathing-space  was  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  his  sick  and  wounded  to  Sucro,  for 
the  refreshment  of  his  army  after  its  march  and 
combat,  and  this  time  for  the  fortification  of  his 
camp. 

The  proconsuls  selected  their  own  field  of  battle. 
It  was  a  plain  watered  by  the  Turius,  sufficiently 
spacious  for  two  such  armies,  and  in  which  there 
were  but  small  local  preferences  or  advantages  to 
either.  The  four  generals  were  at  length  assembled. 
Metellus  disbelieved  the  possibility  that  seventeen 
complete  legions,  all  Roman,  under  his  own 
command,  in  a  pitched  battle  on  level  ground, 
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should  fail  of  success,  when  opposed  to  the  same 
numbers,  more  than  one  third  Spanish  or  merce- 
nary, and  another  third  the  mutinous  and  thrice 
defeated  soldiers  which  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
under  Perpenna.     Including  the  light-armed  and 
the  cavalry  on  both  sides,  not  less  than  a  hundred 
and    thirty   thousand    men   were    collected   and 
confronted.     Their  computed  numbers  were  far 
greater.     In  all  those  civil  conflicts,  which  began 
with  Marius  and  ended  with  Augustus,  there  was 
no   battle   so    equally   and    obstinately   contested 
as  this.     The  slaughter  may  have  been  greater 
elsewhere,   because  flight  and   pursuit,  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  it,  scattered  no  victims  over  these 
plains  between  Sucro  and  Valentia.     Iron-armed 
and  iron-hearted  legions  exhausted  their  strength, 
their  weight,  their  skill,  their  endurance,  against 
each  other ;  they  met  either  to  conquer  or  perish : 
they   desisted  or  recoiled   only  that   they  might 
recover  breath.     The  two  chief  commanders  were 
the    ablest    of  the    republic ;    and    many   of  the 
subordinate  generals  were  esteemed  as  the  mo.-t 
experienced.     At  least  eighty  thousand  of  these 
combatants  were  from  the  same  country.    Perhaps 
some  of  their  parents  may,  at   that  hour,   have 
been  seated  side  by  side,   renewing  interrupted 
hospitality,  and   proposing,  for  the  children  still 
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subject   to   them,    marriage    contracts,    or   other 
family  alliances. 

Pompeius,  disabled  by  his  wound,  was  neces- 
sarily inactive,  though  present  as  a  spectator. 
His  legions  were  led  by  Marcus  Memmius,  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  lieutenants.  Afranius 
had  been  disgraced,  that  the  battle  at  Sucro 
might  heap  all  its  glories  on  the  proconsular 
commander,  and  all  its  misfortunes  on  the  sub- 
ordinate. 

With  Memmius  on  his  right  hand,  and  Hos- 
tilius  Manucius  on  his  left,  Metellus  placed 
himself  in  the  centre.  It  was  his  own  good 
fortune  now  to  command  without  the  intervention 
of  a  colleague.  He  had  determined  that  this 
left  wing  under  Hostilius  should  be  content  to 
maintain  its  ground.  Occupying  a  less  assailable 
position  than  either  the  right  or  the  centre,  its 
legions  —  while  they  remained  stationary  or  on 
the  defensive  —  could  spare  some  very  consider- 
able deductions  for  the  reserve.  As  soon  as 
Sertoriu3  had  ascertained  these  arrangements  of 
the  old  proconsul,  and  that  the  lightest  pressure 
would  be  there,  he  confronted  Hostilius  with 
Perpenna.  To  Memmius  he  opposed  Statilius 
with  equal  numbers,  but  chiefly  Spanish  or  merce- 
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nary,  supported  by  fifteen  turmae  of  Lusitanian 
horse. 

Having  previously  ridden  bare-headed  through 
every  division  of  his  army,  Sertorius  now  dis- 
mounts, replaces  his  helmet,  and  opposing  the 
veteran  proconsul  sword  in  hand,  charges  at  once. 
As  soon  as  the  trumpets  have  sounded,  their  shrill 
blast  is  overwhelmed  by  the  shout  which  it  has 
provoked  from  both  hosts  contending  which  shall 
raise  the  loudest. 

The  legions  of  Perpenna  were  the  steadier  for 
their  winter's  discipline.  A  sullied  reputation 
irritated  by  rivalry,  and  the  perilous  humiliation 
from  which  they  had  been  rescued  six  or  seven 
months  before,  were  incentives  to  their  pride. 
They  remembered  that  some  of  the  eagles  above 
their  heads  had  been  led  by  C.  Marius.  Sertorius 
placed  his  colleague  where  there  was  the  least 
danger  from  his  ignorance  or  treachery,  and  the 
nearest  support.  Broken  ground  lay  between 
Perpenna  and  Hostilius,  the  interposition  of  which 
rendered  a  forward  movement  difficult  and  dis- 
advantageous to  both  parties.  Perpcnna's  wing, 
therefore,  comprehending  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  veterans  all  Roman,  maintained  during 
the  whole  day  a  stationary  battle  often  suspended 
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—  accomplishing  that  which  had  been  required 
from  it,  and  nothing  more. 

On  the  other  extremity,  Memmius  —  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  wounded  general  —  resolved  that 
the  honor  of  Pompeius  should  suffer  no  second 
disgrace.  Sertorius  miscalculated  the  indignant 
energy  of  those  legions  which  he  had  routed  at 
Sucro.  Great  havoc  did  they  make  among  the 
mercenaries,  the  confederates,  and  the  single 
Roman  legion  commanded  by  Statilius.  As  an 
example  of  the  devotion  which  was  required  from 
those  who  followed  him,  Memmius  threw  life 
away,  and  died  under  the  endangered  standards 
of  his  enemies,  far  beyond  his  own.  But  this 
calamity  exasperated  his  soldiers  yet  more  —  ad- 
ding vengeance  to  shame.  They  remembered  their 
flight  at  Sucro,  their  wounded  proconsul,  their 
confusion  and  dispersion  afterwards,  but  above  all 
that  to-day  it  was  M.  Memmius  who  had  led  them, 
and  who  had  fallen  before  their  eyes. 

In  the  centre,  Sertorius  sweeping  away  the 
obstructions  between,  forced,  through  heaps  of 
slaughter,  a  passage  toward  Metellus.  The  ve- 
teran general  was  supported  by  officers  proud  of 
an  opportunity  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  for  his  sake.  He  fought  on  foot  with 
vigour  beyond  all  proportion  to  his  time  of  life. 
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The  rush  of  Sertorius  was  repelled  by  twenty 
shields  beside  and  before  his  own.  Once  more  did 
the  spolia  opima  appear  to  be  within  the  prrctor's 
reach  —  for  a  broken  spear  which  he  had  seized 
and  hurled  at  his  opponent,  beat  the  proconsul  to 
the  ground,  wounding  him  slightly  on  his  right 
shoulder.  Yet  was  it  impossible  to  do  more. 
Every  man  near  enough  to  witness  the  disaster  of 
his  general  interposed  —  some  perishing  in  his 
room,  others  carrying  away  the  disabled  body  to 
a  safer  place.  The  rest,  inflamed  by  grief  and 
rage,  paused  only  till  they  could  draw  their  breath, 
then  charged  so  furiously  the  cohorts  on  each 
side  of  Sertorius,  that  they  arrived  almost  behind 
his  back. 

Notwithstanding  the  wound  of  another  pro- 
consul and  the  death  of  Memmius,  success  had 
hitherto  inclined  with  visible  partiality  for  Rome. 
That  wing  which  had  been  opposed  to  Memmius 
was  thrown  into  still  more  inextricable  disorder 
after  his  fall.  Even  the  centre  in  which  Sertorius 
himself  was  fighting,  gave  ground,  though  slowly 
and  unbroken.  Weight  and  strength  were  the 
combatants ;  yet  even  these  sometimes  recoiled 
till  they  could  recover,  not  their  courage,  but 
their  breath. 

Behind  the  receding  centre,  a  reserve  remained 
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of  Roman  knights,  African  cavalry,  and  some  fresh 
cohorts  of  the  ablecti.  Sertorius  extricated  him- 
self from  the  press  around  him  by  main  strength  — 
and  then  at  the  head  of  this  reserve,  hitherto  un- 
engaged,  he  hastened  that  he  might  reduce  to 
better  order  the  mercenaries  and  confederates 
commanded  by  Statilius.  He  arrived  too  late ! 
Their  retreat  was  quickening  into  flight  —  night 
loosening  into  dispersion.  He  saw  only  broken 
ranks,  depressed  or  endangered  standards,  and  the 
combatants  of  both  sides  too  far  beyond — or  rather 
behind  —  his  line,  for  the  succour  which  he  would 
have  brought.  He  had  come  in  vain !  Statilius 
might,  perhaps,  rally  some  few  cohorts  here  and 
there.  Charging  as  he  did  with  his  Lusitanian 
cavalry,  the  contest  might  be  protracted  awhile 
against  his  breathless  and  exhausted  pursuers,  so 
far  as  to  lessen  the  disgrace;  but  now  nothing 
better  could  be  accomplished  even  if  the  praetor 
himself  were  near.  This  wing  is  broken,  ruined, 
and  only  not  quite  dispersed  because  its  assailants 
too  have  grown  faint.  The  centre  has  fallen  back 
— has  lost  the  regularity  of  its  array — is  reeling 
and  receding  step  by  step — but  not  intermitting 
its  blows,  or  turning  away  its  face. 

Such   were  the  moments   in   which   Sertorius 
could  ever  snatch  from  disaster  some  new  ad- 
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vantage.  He  neither  halted  his  followers,  nor 
checked  his  horse,  nor  looked  around  for  his  con- 
tubernales,  nor  appeared  as  if  he  had,  at  any  time, 
contemplated  an  attempt  which  was  become  im- 
practicable ;  but  relinquishing  the  pursuers  and 
the  pursued,  he  wheeled  abruptly  the  other  way. 
Turning  his  shoulder  on  the  enemies'  right  wing 
thus  withdrawn  by  victory,  he  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  reserve  upon  the  advancing  centre 
now  exposed.  Both  had  been  successful — the 
wing  triumphant.  But  now  the  centre  has  to 
sustain  upon  its  naked  flank  a  torrent  of  three 
thousand  fresh  combatants — the  knights,  the 
African  cavalry,  the  ablecti,  and  the  contubernales, 
with  the  prastor  at  their  head.  The  proconsular 
legions  are  stunned  by  this  sudden  carnage  and 
confusion  among  their  ranks.  Order  is  broken, 
the  use  of  their  weapons  impeded.  Both  time  and 
space  are  required  for  the  formation  of  a  new  front, 
while  Sertorius  is  spurring  his  horse  among  them 
sword  in  hand.  They  stagger  back.  Their  own 
reserve  stands  near  enough  only  for  rescue,  not  for 
support.  The  oldest  soldiers  of  Metellus  are  con- 
strained to  recoil  upon  it  — to  change  places  with  it 
—  to  retire  behind  it  —  to  re-form  their  disordered 
array  by  its  interposition ;  and  all  this,  while 
their  enemies'  hands  are  above  their  helmets.     The 
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victorious  right  wing  soon  discovers  that  its  separ- 
ation from  the  centre  grows  wider  every  moment 
by  the  centre's  retrocession  and  its  own  advance. 
The  generals  who  had  succeeded  to  Memmius  in 
the  command  of  it,  remembering  Afranius  and 
that  their  former  battle  near  Sucro  had  been  lost 
by  persistence  in  similar  audacity,  desist  from  the 
pursuit,  and  fall  back  too. 

This,  at  last,  was  no  more  than  a  drawn  battle 
—  bloody  in  the  extreme,  yet  as  far  as  the 
honor  of  its  combatants  was  concerned,  equally 
balanced.  Perpenna  might,  perhaps,  have  made 
it  a  profitless  victory.  He  had  suffered  compara- 
tively little,  and  he  had  rendered  proportionable 
assistance.  Each  of  the  two  main  armies  re- 
ceded a  space  that  it  might  recover  its  strength 
and  breath — resume  its  position — and  re-arrange 
its  ranks.  Not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  apart,  the  soldiers  stood  still  and  silent,  as 
soon  as  their  order  had  been  restored,  gazing  at 
each  other  resolutely,  but  without  defiance. 
Pride  and  enmity  were  extinct  for  the  present: 
the  more  furious  passions  had  exhausted  them- 
selves and  become  calm.  The  ground  between 
was  so  encumbered  by  carnage,  that  death  seemed 
to  prohibit  them  from  a  second  encounter  on  the 
same  day,  by  piling  up  its  victims,  and   accu- 
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mulating  before  their  eyes  the  ghastly  spectacles 
of  civil  hatred.  So  confounded  and  inter- 
mingled were  the  slain,  that  they  whose  duty  it 
afterwards  became  to  hide  from  heaven  the 
relentless  passions  which  had  inflamed  its  wor- 
shippers, made  no  distinction  or  separation 
between  these  brothers  now  reconciled,  but 
covered  more  than  twenty  thousands  in  a 
common  grave  three  miles  long. 

The  sun  was  in  the  west  —  the  republican 
generals  had  no  longer  a  proconsular  commander 
to  lighten  their  responsibility  —  both  armies 
needed  repose.  To  this  extent  did  Sertorius 
acknowledge  his  inferiority,  that  he  first  quitted 
the  field.  His  camp  was  at  no  great  distance 
behind  him  —  and  he  retired  to  it  slowly,  orderly, 
with  the  ranks  of  his  cohorts  reduced  but  not 
broken,  and  his  eagles,  as  numerous  as  in  the 
morning,  glittering  above  his  head. 

Neither  side  was  in  a  condition  to  renew  the 
combat  on  the  following  day.  The  two  pro- 
consuls had  been  wounded ;  Memmius  had  been 
killed;  the  republican  armies  had  been  dis- 
couraged as  well  as  diminished :  and  a  still  far- 
ther  separation  soon  became  necessary,  for  the 
supplies  of  both  parties  were  exhausted,  and  the 
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whole  country — so  fertile  not  many  clays  before 
—  was  now  become  barren  as  the  sea  sands. 

How    supremely    important    was    this    great 
battle  —  the  greatest  and  the  last — appears  from 
its  estimation  by  Metellus.     The  veteran,  whose 
composure   in   the   command  of  armies  had  re- 
mained unshaken  during  thirty  years  —  lost  all 
self-control  and  common  sense.     He  had  escaped 
defeat — he  had  continued  longest  on  the  field — 
Sertorius  had  withdrawn  from  it  without  victory 
for  the  first  time  !     So  elated  was  the  proconsul, 
that  he  caused,  or  suffered,  himself  to  be  saluted 
as   Imperator.       The    cities    through   which   he 
passed  were  required  to  receive  him  with  sacri- 
fices.      He   accepted   trophies   of  gold,    and   at 
banquets    royally  luxurious  and  magnificent,  he 
appeared   in   a   triumphal   robe.     Images  repre- 
senting Glory  and  Victory  were  so  constructed 
as  to  descend,  by  some  mechanical  artifice,  and  to 
place  upon  his  brow  their  crowns  and  chaplets. 
He    forgot,    ivhile    choirs    preceded    him    with 
hymns,  that  he  had  once  set  a  price  on  the  head 
of  this   fugitive  from   Sylla,   as  he  then  called 
him.       Behold,    the    miserable    fragment    of    a 
ruined  faction  had  left  two  proconsuls  with  their 
seventeen  legions  longest  on  the  field ! 

As  far  as  related  to  the  objects  proposed  by 
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both  sides,  there  could  be  no  dispute.  The  pro- 
consuls had  accomplished  nothing.  Sertorius 
had  relieved  Sucro,  and  changed  the  garrison  of 
Valeria.  He  secured  to  his  own  eagles  one 
victory,  without  his  colleague's  participation  — 
and,  for  the  first  time,  he  sustained  in  a  pitched 
battle  seventeen  Roman  legions,  the  bravest  and 
best  disciplined  of  the  republic. 

So  differently  from  the  old  proconsul  did 
almost  all  Spain  judge  of  the  result,  that  distant 
cities  sent  their  congratulations  to  Sertorius,  if 
his  before  —  and  if  not  his,  their  submission. 
During  nine  years,  there  had  been  no  approach 
to  equality  in  warfare  like  this.  Now  the 
balance  ceases  to  incline  in  favor  of  Rome,  even 
army  against  army.  In  his  march  to  Osca,  at 
every  halting-place,  the  praetor  was  met  by 
deputations  bearing  crowns,  and  ambassadors 
proposing  alliances.  He  trusted  that  after  such 
general  defection,  the  proconsuls  would  find  it 
impossible  to  subsist  their  armies  without  dividing 
them — that  they  must  first  divide,  and  then  dis- 
perse—  and  he  knew  that,  if  so,  Spain  would  be 
abandoned  by  them. 

In  no  quarter  was  there  any  present  occasion 
for  anxiety,  excepting  Lusitania.  The  accounts 
from   Manlius  were  discouraging,  and  Sertorius 
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apprehended  that  the  usual  prudence  of  his 
quaestor  might  yield  to  ambition.  Manlius  re- 
mained safe  while  content  to  protect  the  province 
under  his  charge,  and  to  endure  the  insults  of  his 
enemies  without  avenging  them.  Sertorius 
could  ill  afford  to  weaken  his  main  army  by 
supporting  him  with  detachments  from  it,  till 
the  proconsuls  had  determined  whether  they 
would  separate,  or  fight  again.  In  his  epistles, 
Manlius  discovered  impatience  and  dissatisfaction, 
because  the  strength  entrusted  to  him — though 
sufficient  for  defensive  war  —  was  no  greater. 

Of  all  the  different  commanders  on  both  sides, 
the  most  clamorously  discontent  was  Perpenna. 
Sertorius  seemed  pleased,  Metellus  triumphant, 
Pompeius  ashamed,  and  Manlius  dissatisfied ; 
but  Perpenna  was  ashamed,  impatient,  dis- 
satisfied, and  indignant  too.  Yet  never  in  his 
life  before  had  he  done  so  well.  He  said  that, 
"  a  victory  which  would  have  reached  to  the 
Capitol,  was  lost  by  jealousy.  If  Sertorius 
would  have  permitted  him  to  advance,  the  army 
of  Metellus  must  have  been  destroyed  and  the 
war  ended.  The  same  envy  which  had  pre- 
cipitated one  battle,  had  thrown  away  the  other. 
At  that  hour,  he  might  have  occupied  the  camp 
of  Metellus.     But  his  officers  had  deserted  him 
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—  his  colleague  had  deposed  him  —  and,  by  fraud, 
the  authority  with  which  he  had  entered  Spain, 
was  taken  away  from  him.  Who  could  fail  to 
see  that  Sertorius  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Western  empire,  protracting  the  war  that  he 
might  retain  his  army  ?  " 

All  that  large  part  of  Perpenna's  hearers  who, 
on  returning  to  Osca,  were  returning  to  their 
creditors,  adopted  his  opinion.  Beside  these, 
there  were  still  greater  numbers  who  had  en- 
dured heavy  blows  in  the  last  battle,  and  yet  had 
secured  no  compensation  for  them  in  the  first. 
They  said  that,  "  if  Perpenna's  legions  had  done 
the  least  at  Sucro  and  Turia,  it  was  through 
want  of  opportunity  injuriously  withheld  from 
them.  Did  they  merit  less  confidence  than  the 
mercenaries?  Why  were  they  employed  to 
occupy  stations  farthest  from  honor,  and  to  fill 
up  vacancies  where  there  could  be  neither  danger 
nor  glory  ?  Had  they  come  into  Spain  as  atten- 
dants and  spectators  of  the  Sertorians?  Must 
another  winter  be  spent  before  the  veteran?  of 
Marina  were  sufficiently  disciplined  ?  " 

Many  even  of  these  Sertorians  also  were  dis- 
satisfied. "If  the  right  wing  had  equalled  (hie 
centre  they  might  at  this  time  have  prepared  to 
cross   the   Pyrenees."     They    had   seen  victory. 
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and  Italy,  and  peace,  and  all  those  happy  results 
of  which  the  imagination  is  so  unprofitably  fertile, 
within  their  grasp,  and  yet  rescued  from  it. 
Pompeius  and  Metellus  had  been  approached 
within  the  distance  of  a  spear's  length.  One 
wounded  proconsul  had  left  his  horse  behind  him. 
Yet  was  Osca  as  far  from  Rome  as  a  year  ago, 
and  they  were  again  at  Osca.  Rumours  rang 
loudly  in  their  ears,  that  not  only  their  homes  but 
their  sepulchres  must  be  there.  A  new  empire 
was  to  be  established —  perhaps  a  royal  dynasty 
to  be  sustained !  "  Good  Fortune  abhorred  dis- 
sension. Never  had  she  presided  over  divided 
councils.  Till  both  praetors  could  dimiss  their 
jealousies,  the  blood  of  their  soldiers  must  be  spilt 
in  vain." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Rumours  of  a  Western  Empire  —  of  a  Royal  Dynasty.  —  They 
reach  to  Manlius  in  Lusitania.  —  Canons  of  Love.  —  The 
Credulity  of  the  Miserable.  —  The  Camp.  —  Perpenna's  Com- 
plaints and  Resentments  dispersed  by  Patriotism.  — He  despises 
Jealousy,  discards  Ambition,  proposes  Peace. — He  talks  as  a 
Moralist  of  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  human  Infirmity. —  The 
great  Reconciliation  publicly  celebrated  by  Sacrifices  to  the 
Gods,  and  a  Festival  among  the  Soldiers Ahala's  prepara- 
tions for  it  in  the  Augurale,  assisted  by  his  Children.  —  De- 
scription of  the  Principia  and  its  Altar.  —  The  Assemblage 
there. — The  Fawn's  Return. — The  Hospitality  of  Torquatus 
and  Aquileius  rejected  by  her.  —  Ahala's  Sacrifices  over- 
shadowed by  ill  omens.  —  His  Prayer  and  Imprecation.  —  The 
Prayer  rejected.  —  The  Imprecation  heard Abortive  Cere- 
monies.—  Return  to  the  Augurale,  and  what  it  is  which  the 
Atheist  Priest  finds  there. 

Perpenna  expatiated  largely  as  a  moralist  on 
the  selfishness  of  ambition  and  this  postponement 
of  the  public  welfare  to  professional  envy.  <s  One 
opportunity  had  been  lost,"  said  he,  "  which  would 
have  carried  the  war  to  Rome.  If  a  new  empire 
—  an  imperial  dynasty  —  is  to  be  established  in 
Spain,  let  us   send  home   our   eagles,    at   least, 
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though  we  remain  ourselves.  They  have  been 
always  free — our  servitude  was  foreseen  and  pro- 
claimed by  me  six  months  ago." 

This  last  calumny  spread  farther  than  he 
had  ventured  to  hope.  With  the  restlessness 
of  alternate  expectation  and  disappointment,  the 
soldiers  looked  to  Italy,  not  merely  for  wealth  or 
glory,  but  even  for  repose.  Fewer  of  them  were 
seduced  by  Perpenna's  gold  than  by  the  promises 
of  home.  And  now  there  are  rumours  of  a  Western 
empire  to  be  defended  by  their  valour !  Some  acci- 
dental probability  seemed  to  countenance  this  be- 
lief. For  Orcilis,  with  all  the  princes  his  confede- 
rates, had  met  Sertorius  at  the  gates  of  Osca,  and 
offered  to  him  a  sovereign  protectorship  more 
ample  and  powerful  than  heretofore.  They  may 
have  feared  his  departure  from  Spain  as  anxiously 
as  the  Italians  desired  it.  There  was  nothing 
either  dishonorable  or  absurd,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  in  a  Western  empire,  the  rival  of 
Rome,  another  and  a  more  fortunate  Carthage  — 
a  confederacy  sufficiently  large  for  the  compre- 
hension of  Gaul  still  unsubdued,  and  Africa  ever 
discontent,  in  addition  to  Spain.  Sertorius  replied 
—  that  his  protectorship  had  already  continued 
during  nine  years  —  that  for  the  public  defence, 
larger  powers  were  now  shown  to  be  unnecessary 
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—  that  honors  inconsistent  with  the  republican 
forms  to  which  he  was  entitled  would  embarrass 
his  position  between  Rome  and  Spain  —  and  that 
whatever  office  or  obligation  might  restrict  his 
liberty,  must  prove  detrimental  to  their  common 
interests. 

The  news  of  this  offered  dignity,  amplified  by 
imperial  titles,  and  represented  as  a  Western  em- 
pire, not  declined  but  deferred,  soon  reached  to 
Lusitania.  It  explained  at  once  to  the  discon- 
tented quaestor  why  Sertorius  had  continued  him 
there.  His  presence  must  have  proved  perplexing 
to  new  councils  which  could  neither  be  concealed 
nor  communicated.  But  a  whole  flood  of  light 
rather  dazzled  than  illuminated  the  lover's  mind 
when  from  more  indirect  intelligence  he  learnt  — 
"  that  the  perpetual  dictatorship  in  Osca  was  to 
be  hereditary,  comprehending  both  nearer  alliances 
between  the  praetor  and  the  king,  and  happier 
between  Sertorius  and  Vergilia ! " 

Falsehood  always  prospers  best  when  difficulties 
and  obstructions  may  be  swept  away  boldly  by 
its  impudence  — and  next  best,  when  its  caution 
is  so  modest  as  to  suggest  doubts,  raise  up  stum- 
bling-blocks, appear  sceptical,  or  at  least  imper- 
fectly satisfied  and  only  half  convinced.  "Per- 
haps this  whispered  marriage  may  have  no  better 
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foundation  than  its  probability.  Such  rumours 
relate  confessedly  to  an  arrangement  not  yet 
divulged.  "  —  Neither  Perpenna,  nor  Maecenas  his 
secretary,  nor  Ahala  his  confederate — when  they 
have  occasion  to  communicate  by  their  letters  with 
Manlius,  as  is  often  the  case  —  says  one  syllable 
on  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  their  reserve  is 
remarkable. 

But  then  the  confidential  secretary  of  Perpenna 
has  a  brother-in-law  who  is  the  chief  commissary 
of  Manlius.  As  there  is  no  probability  that  his 
peace  may  be  wounded  by  the  intelligence  —  with 
strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  it  is  entrusted  to  him. 
If  we  are  anxious  that  our  arrows  should  fly 
far,  and  on  reaching  the  butt,  that  they  should  be 
seen  by  many  eyes,  let  us  feather  them  with 
mystery ! 

Two  maxims  are  indisputable  by  any  man  who 
has  studied  the  canons  of  love  otherwise  than 
speculatively  or  superficially.  First,  —  among  all 
rational  creatures,  the  most  credulous  of  evil  is  a 
lover  jealous  and  discontent.  No  matter  what 
may  be  the  amount  of  his  natural  understanding, 
of  his  experience  on  any  other  subject,  his  wari- 
ness, or  his  scepticism  —  he  will  believe  the 
testimony  of  a  hint,  a  smile,  a  whisper,  a  blush,  a 
glance,  —  against  probability,  common  sense,  his 
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friend's  honor,  his  brother's  relationship,  and  more 
readily  still,  his  mistress's  fidelity.  The  second 
maxim  declares  that  no  man  —  loving  passionately 
with  only  doubtful  success  —  could  ever  suppose 
any  other  man,  unless  pre-occupied,  unsusceptible 
of  the  same  fierce  passion  which  consumes  himself. 
Enchanted  by  the  smile  which  is  refused  to  him, 
there  is  the  justification  of  necessity,  though  it 
must  plead  in  vain. 

Manlius  caught  fire  from  the  first  spark.  Every 
report,  and  surmiso,  and  recollection,  let  in  a  new 
blast  to  ventilate  and  inflame  his  fears.  When 
was  it  that  Vergilia.  had  become  cold  ?  When  did 
Sertorius  desist  from  the  patronage  of  his  wishes? 
At  the  same  hour !  Those  early  conversations 
with  both  princesses  were  remembered  —  the 
artifice  with  which  his  defence  of  Sertorius  had 
been  provoked  —  questions  about  the  praetor's 
habits,  amusements,  opinions,  and  connexions. 
Manlius  awoke  in  astonishment  that  he  should 
have  slept  so  long  - —  that  till  now,  he  should  have 
understood  neither  ihc  duplicity  of  Vergilia,  nor 
the  derision  of  Myrtilis,  nor  even  the  compassionate 
good  nature  of  the  praetor.  Blind  and  credulous, 
he  must  have  been  a  daily  laughingstock  to  all 
three ! 

Never  has  any  lover  ascertained  the  extent  of 
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his  love  while  it  continued  so  far  prosperous  as  to 
be  patronised  by  hope.  He  must  learn  from 
misery,  as  lost  innocence  learns  from  remorse. 
While  such  rumours  seemed  to  come,  as  the 
summer  breezes  come,  idly,  accidentally,  aimlessly 
fluttering  upon  careless  lips  —  believed  by  some, 
rejected  by  others,  discussed  but  lightly  regarded 
by  all  —  Manlius  endured  the  chain  of  duty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  Lusitania,  like  a  fettered 
wolf.  He  continued  to  be  supplied  from  the 
prastorium  of  Perpenna  with  such  food  as  is  least 
digestible;  but  there  was  abundance,  variety, 
and  high  seasoning  in  excess.  The  emissaries 
who  were  employed  in  the  dissemination  of  false- 
hood, were  most  commonly  honest  men,  engaged 
on  other  business,  ignorant  whose  apostles  they 
were,  and  for  what  fraudulent  purposes  these 
reports  were  raised.  But  beside  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Maecenas,  there  were  prudent  interpreters 
always  near,  who  evaded  questions  by  their 
silence,  baffled  curiosity  by  their  smiles,  were 
cautious  in  avoiding  offence,  would  suffer  that 
nothing  should  drop  from  them  through  inadver- 
tence, or  be  extorted  by  importunity. 

Among  other  congratulations  on  his  arrival  at 
Osca,  Sertorius  looked  in  vain  for  those  of  his 
Fawn.     Orcilis  was  become  more  serenely  joyous 
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thaia.  heretofore,  Vergilia  more  silent  but  more 
happy.  Myrtilis  confessed  that  the  fighting  this 
time  had  been  quite  in  earnest.  But  the  Fawn 
had  visited  neither  the  camp  nor  Osca  since  her 
master's  departure  from  them. 

That  disastrous  alienation  of  the  praitors  became 
greater  and  more  apparent  every  day.  Sertorius, 
notwithstanding  the  good  humour  which  was 
both  habitual  and  constitutional  in  him,  could 
restrain  his  indignation,  or  disguise  his  contempt, 
by  no  safer  methods  than  by  avoiding  the  cause 
of  them.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  how  soon 
another  battle  must  be  fought.  The  older  gene- 
rals, the  wiser  friends,  the  senators,  ambassadors, 
and  republican  magistrates,  feared  that  angry 
partisans  on  both  sides  would  still  farther  divide 
the  camp ;  and  they  agreed  that  before  any  new 
attempts  were  hazarded  against  the  proconsuls,  a 
better  understanding  must  be  established  among 
themselves. 

This  truth  was  felt  by  Sertorius  at  least  as 
sensitively  as  by  any  one  else.  He  knew  the 
advantage  of  unanimity,  and  the  value  of  Per- 
penna's  fifty-six  cohorts.  In  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  person,  was  he  studious  to  provoke 
no  fresh  animosity,  and  content  to  pardon  of- 
fences ten  times  repeated.     The  seduction  of  his 
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soldiers,  the  resistance  of  his  authority,  and  the 
outrages  which  had  been  committed  against  his 
honor,  were  well  known  to  him,  and  either 
patiently  or  contemptuously  overlooked. 

Happily,  and  all  at  once,  every  difficulty  disap- 
peared. His  colleague  professed  the  same  opinions, 
and  determining  that  personal  injuries  should  no 
longer  interfere  with  the  public  welfare,  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  reconciliation  more  than  half  way  ! 
It  seemed  as  if  some  sacred  illumination  had  dis- 
pelled the  clouds  which  formerly  darkened  so 
pure  and  serene  a  mind.  He  announced  that 
henceforth  no  other  rivalry  should  be  suffered 
by  him  than  that  of  a  generous  devotion  to  the 
common  good.  "  On  both  sides,  let  there  be 
forget  fulness  of  injuries  supposed  or  true,"  said 
he — "  How  many  of  our  resentments  are  kindled 
by  misapprehension  !  Who  is  so  wise  as  to  cause 
no  injustice  through  inadvertence,  or  so  noble  as 
to  suppress  his  dissatisfaction  till  it  be  overcome  ? 
A  Roman  should  merge  all  other  passions  in  the 
love  of  Rome — and  to  find  the  nearest  way  back 
again,  is  the  single  business  of  an  exile  from  his 
country. "  Happy  change,  indeed  !  The  whole 
camp  rang  with  it.  Eager  missionaries  issuing 
from  the  prastorium,  proclaimed  it  in  every 
quarter.     Now  let  Metellus  and  Pompeius  take 
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heed  !     Achilles  proposes  reconciliation,  and  Aga- 
memnon is  no  longer  imperious. 

The  intelligence  would  have  given  more  plea- 
sure to  Sertorius  than  to  any  other  person,  if  he 
could  have  believed  it.  This  indeed  was  not  the 
case  ;  but  he  believed  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  appear  as  if  he  did.  Joy  and  good  humour 
are  powerful  auxiliaries  in  a  campaign.  The 
friends  on  both  sides  assembled.  It  was  sugt- 
gested  that  a  reconciliation  so  ardently  desired  by 
all,  should  be  seen  by  all  —  that  it  should  be 
publicly  attested  by  those  who  had  promoted  it, 
and  confirmed  by  the  solemnities,  and  under  the 
auspices,  of  religion.  The  second  day  was  found 
a  vacant  one  in  the  calendar.  Ahala  announced 
that  it  was  propitious  to  seven  different  kinds  of 
vaticination  —  and  he  reserved  the  first,  or  in- 
tervening day,  for  necessary  lustrations  and  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices. 

On  one  side  of  the  pra3torium  was  the  principia 
. —  an  area  otherwise  vacant  than  that  it  contained 
the  coarser  altars  and  images  of  the  gods.  It  ac- 
commodated the  same  deities  for  vulgar  adoration 
out  of  doors,  as  were  better  lodged,  or  more 
elegantly  represented,  in  the  augurale.  -V  rough- 
hewn  Jupiter,  not  the  less  holy  on  that  account, 
was    provided   for   every   man   who  pleased,  and 
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placed  there.  At  the  upper  end  stood  a  large 
square  altar  approached  by  four  or  five  easy  steps, 
and  surrounded  by  its  narrow  platform.  It  was 
the  popular  centre  of  unroofed  sanctity.  Both 
the  daily  and  the  holyday  sacrifices  were  slaugh- 
tered farther  off — bloody  oblations  superintended 
by  the  aruspices.  But  this  altar,  standing  so 
near  to  the  prastorium,  was  reserved  for  offerings 
of  meal,  oil,  wine,  nard,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
with  other  precious  combustibles  either  gums  or 
barks. 

The  ceremony  commenced  at  three  hours  before 
noon.  Though  the  present  might  not  be  called  a 
military  spectacle,  and  had  no  precedents  for  its 
regulation,  the  principia  was  surrounded,  as  the 
tribunal  had  formerly  been,  by  the  legionary 
eagles — because  they  were  themselves  also  sacred. 
It  could  contain  no  more  than  the  senators,  the 
chief  commanders  from  both  camps,  the  knights, 
priests,  and  such  official  attendants  as  the  solem- 
nity required.  But  other  spectators,  who  were 
content  to  place  themselves  at  a  greater  distance, 
were  present  by  thousands. 

The  pontifex  maximus  made  a  great  part  of 
his  own  preparations  in  the  augurale  close  at 
hand.  For  here  were  preserved  the  implements 
and  decorations  needful  to  his  office  —  the  holy 
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garments,  the  precious  vessels,  the  aromatic  oils, 
the  wine,  and  frankincense,  and  salt.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  attended  by  his  two  children, 
Torquatus  and  Aquileius.  They  assisted  him  in 
fastening  and  arranging  the  pontifical  robes  — 
themselves  adorned  for  the  occasion  with  scarcely 
less  splendour.  The  subordinate  priests  ap- 
proached so  sacred  a  place  no  nearer  than  the 
veil,  and  it  was  the  business  of  Torquatus  and 
Aquileius  to  supply  them  there  with  such  things 
as  they  required — goblets  of  gold,  knives  double- 
edged  but  curved  like  the  new  moon,  and  many 
similar  instruments  or  ornaments  for  the  altar. 
They  mixed  the  spices,  weighing  in  due  pro- 
portions the  salt  and  meal — proud  of  their  use- 
fulness, and  as  the  present  ceremony  was  quite 
new  to  them,  inquisitive  about  a  priestly  initiation 
of  which  the  Gods  were  spectators. 

A  large  double-handled  cup,  encrusted  with  the 
most  delicate  workmanship,  engaged  their  at- 
tention. They  watched  their  father  filling  it 
with  wine  higher  than  to  the  middle,  they  heard 
from  him  that,  as  most  sacred,  it  was  intended  first 
for  the  libations,  then  for  a  pledge  of  love  and 
confidence  between  the  two  ]n'a?tors.  The  little 
priests  were  always  happy  while  learning  as  much 
as  might  be   permitted  of  holy  mysteries.      And 
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now  a  hundred  questions  are  proposed  by  them. 
"  Would  such  wine  from  such  a  cup  dispel  enmity  ? 
was  it  the  wine  chiefly,  or  the  cup  chiefly,  or  the 
libation  chiefly,  which  might  accomplish  this? 
must  the  two  prastors  drink  the  whole,  or  would 
they  quarrel  no  more  if  they  drank  but  part? 
would  that  praetor  love  the  most  who  drank  the 
most  ? '  Ahala  was  never  weary  while  hearing 
and  teaching  his  children.  Their  mother's  voice 
sounded  from  lips  as  beautiful  and  guileless  as  her 
own.  But  at  present  he  had  only  time  enough 
to  say  that  "  a  part  of  this  wine  would  be  sufficient 
—  that  its  virtue  proceeded  from  him,  and  was 
imparted  by  his  consecration  —  that  after  having 
shared  in  it  with  the  Gods,  the  praetors  would  no 
more  disagree,  and  that  such  was  its  sanctity  and 
its  efficacy,  though  they  tasted  it  but  once,  they 
would  continue  to  love  one  another  as  much  as  at 
first,  and  as  long  as  they  lived."  He  was  sum- 
moned to  the  altar.  Sertorius  and  Perpenna  were 
already  there.  Placing  a  cover  upon  the  cup, 
and  as  he  passed  out,  directing  the  attendants  that 
Mutius  only  should  be  permitted  to  approach  it, 
or  enter  the  augurale,  the  pontifex  maximus  led 
forth  Torquatus  by  the  one  hand,  and  Aquileius 
by  the  other.  In  this  manner  he  was  always  best 
pleased  to  present  himself.     His  children  were 
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universally  loved,  and  now,  in  their  pontifical 
garments,  they  appeared  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
His  own  decorations  were  well  bestowed  on  a  lofty 
person  and  noble  countenance  ;  but  Ahala  was  not 
unconscious  of  the  general  dislike.  Torquatus  and 
Aquileius  extorted  admiration  in  favor  of  all 
three.  Preceded  by  priestly  choirs  in  white  robes 
and  followed  by  flamens  and  augurs  in  crimson 
tunics,  Ahala  ascended  the  steps,  and  placed 
himself  before  the  altar.  Sertorius  and  Perpenna 
were  waiting  for  him  there.  They  had  met, 
attended  by  their  lictors,  with  the  usual  courtesy 
of  high  birth.  An  easy  frankness  was  assumed 
both  by  themselves  and  their  associates.  More 
than  thirty  senators  were  present  —  a  whole  crowd 
of  generals,  legates,  military  tribunes,  commis- 
sioners, and  ambassadors  filled  the  area.  While 
waiting  for  the  pontifex  maximus,  the  praitors 
conversed  as  gaily  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
friends  of  each  other,  as  Metellus  and  Pompeius 
could  have  done. 

Ahala's  person  was  well  adapted  to  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  which  he  maintained  with  no  de- 
ductions through  modesty.  At  all  times  in  public 
he  assumed  equality  with  both  the  praetors. 
Calling  upon  the  choirs  to  cease,  he  extended  his 
arms  towards  heaven,  and  prayed  that  the  sove- 
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reign  deities  would  confirm  a  reconciliation  honor- 
able  to  those  who  promoted  it,  and  propitious  for 
the  republic.  He  then  commenced  the  appropriate 
offerings. 

But  in  such  a  concourse  of  senators,  and  of 
attendants  on  the  two  praetors,  there  was  no  longer 
any  standing-place  for  Torquatus  and  Aquileius. 
Their  presence  had  been  desirable  only  before  the 
ceremonies  began.  The  children  were  now  hidden 
and  suffocated  among  a  full-grown  crowd.  In 
such  a  throng  not  even  the  rites  superintended  by 
their  father  could  be  witnessed,  or  their  position 
upon  the  same  level  with  the  altar  retained. 
Happy  were  they  to  escape  behind  it,  in  search  of 
a  more  elevated  station  for  their  feet  on  the  other 
side.  But  here,  too,  their  best  prospect  consisted 
of  old  heads  adorned  with  chaplets,  and  the  two 
or  three  rows  of  broad  shoulders  which  interposed. 

Hardly  time  enough  had  been  allowed  them  for 
much  uneasiness  or  a  second  escape  —  when  one  of 
their  little  companions,  creeping  from  the  prae- 
torium  through  twenty  perils,  whispered  that  the 
Fawn  was  come  —  that  he  himself  had  seen  her 
enter  the  augurale  less  than  five  minutes  before  — 
and  that  she  might  be  found  in  her  old  hiding- 
place,  where  he  dared  not  follow.  Two  more  great 
victories  would  have  occasioned  less  delight,  and 
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would  have  appeared  of  less  importance !  What 
cared  Torquatus  and  Aquileius  whether  the  prae- 
tors quarrelled  or  agreed  ?  The  Fawn  had  been 
absent  during  three  months  —  they  feared  that  she 
would  return  no  more  —  and  they  loved  even  her 
memory  better  that  any  thing  living,  except  their 
father  and  each  other.  Yet  next  to  her,  did  they 
love  Sertorius.  If  it  had  been  possible  —  if  he  had 
not  been  standing  beyond  their  reach,  with  the 
altar  between,  they  would  have  communicated  the 
intelligence,  and  have  made  him  happy  too.  Ac- 
commodating their  companion  with  the  room  which 
had  been  occupied  by  themselves,  they  ran  to  the 
augurale,  and  lo,  the  Fawn  in  her  accustomed 
resting-place !  She  seemed  tired,  and  to  have 
travelled  far.  Either  through  fear  or  fatigue,  her 
breath  was  drawn  laboriously.  The  children  were 
grieved  that  she  should  shrink  from  their  caresses, 
and  refuse  the  delicacies  which  they  hastened  to 
present. 

TORQUATUS. 

She  has  been  living  anions  the  mountain?. 
Perhaps  the  wolves  or  the  hunters-  have  pursued 
her.  During  almost  three  months,  she  has  ceased 
to  think  of  us. 

AQUILEIUS. 

Not  one  day  during  those  three  months  have  we 
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ceased  to  wish  for  her  return.     Is  she  grown  so 
wild,  that  she  has  forgotten  to  love  us  ? 

%  TORQUATUS. 

I  hope  not.  She  loves  her  master  and  the  au- 
gurale,  or  why  does  she  return  to  them  ? 

AQUILEIUS. 

Alas,  she  pants  as  if  she  were  afraid,  and  looks 
sorrowfully ! 

TORQUATUS. 

Till  now,  it  was  her  custom  to  leap  from  the 
resting-place  on  which  she  lay,  and  to  meet  us 
when  she  heard  us.  Sertorius  and  Perpenna 
will  learn  to  love  each  other  for  the  first  time  — 
to  love  as  long  as  they  live.  These  two  praetors 
will  drink  the  consecrated  wine  and  forget  their 
enmities.  Might  we  hope  that,  if  she  did  the  same, 
her  love  for  us  would  return  ? 

AQUILEIUS. 

It  has  not  been  lost.  See,  she  looks  at  us  more 
earnestly  than  ever,  and  not  less  gently !  The 
praetors  will  drink,  that  they  may  no  longer  re- 
member their  enmities.      She  has  none  to  forget. 

TORQUATUS. 

But  I  would  fain  make  her  love  us  still  better 
than  before,  and  continue  to  love. 
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AQUILEIUS. 

She  dislikes  milk,  and  she  abhors  wine. 

TORQUATUS. 

Not  sacred  wine.  She  is  sacred  herself,  and 
might  drink  of  that. 

AQUILEIUS. 
Shall  we  try  ? 

TORQUATUS. 

Place  your  arm  gently  behind  her  neck.  Be 
careful,  Aquileius !  Let  me  bring  the  goblet  and 
extend  it  to  her  lips.  No  !  She  will  not  taste  — 
the  smell  offends  her.     Aquileius,  let  her  loose. 

AQUILEIUS. 

Cruel  Fawn!  All  the  wine  of  last  year's 
vintage  could  not  increase  my  love  for  you — 
rather  than  cease  to  love,  I  would  drink  it  all. 

TORQUATUS. 

Evohe,  Bacche !  Well  resolved,  brave  Linoeus  ! 
That  you  may  love  me  the  better  and  the  longer, 
drink  only  a  little  of  it,  at  present  —  drink  before 
the  praetors,  from  this  cup.  They  will  love  as 
long  as  they  live,  and  as  wTcll  as  they  can. 
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AQUILEIUS. 

So  shall  we. 

TORQUATUS. 

I  shall.  But  there  is  very  little  love  among 
men  when  they  are  old.  The  bravest  and  the 
wisest,  like  these  two  generals,  quarrel  every  day. 

AQUILEIUS. 

Torquatus  begins  to  grow  old  already.  He  was 
angry  with  me  last  week. 

TORQUATUS. 

Only  for  a  moment. 

AQUILEIUS. 

I  am  unhappy  when  I  cease  to  love,  though  it 
be  no  more  than  during  so  short  a  time  as  that. 

TORQUATUS. 

Then  drink — that  you  may  love  and  be  happy 
as  long  as  you  live. 

AQUILEIUS. 

If  I  drink,  will  you  ? 

TORQUATUS 

The  wine  is  sacred. 
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AQUILEIUS. 

So  are  we.  Sertorius  and  Perpenna  are  not 
priests,  and  they  will  drink. 

TORQUATUS. 

Well  then;  but  the  chalice  is  too  heavy  for 
your  hands ;  let  me  help  to  support  it  with  one 
of  mine. 

AQUILEIUS. 

I  will  first  make  a  libation  to  the  Fawn  and 
Diana. 

TORQUATUS. 

What !  upon  the  pavement  ?  That  were  a  bad 
omen!  Take  care — not  a  drop  must  be  spilt! 
Bravely,  Aquileius !  You  drink  as  if  you  in- 
tended to  love  a  great  deal,  and  to  live  a  long- 
time. 

AQUILEIUS. 

So  I  do.  And  there  is  another  reason  beside 
these — the  wine  is  sweet.  Now  take  twice  aa 
much  —  for,  at  present,  your  love  is  only  half  as 
great  —  drink  again! 

TORQUATI  ft 

We  shall  leave  too  little  for  the  praetors. 
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AQUILEIUS. 

The  goblet  is  not  less  than  half-full  yet — hush! 
I  hear  voices  and  footsteps  ! 

TORQUATUS. 

Quick  then!  return  the  chalice  to  its  place  — 
follow  me ! 

The  children  had  hardly  time  enough,  after 
having  covered  and  replaced  the  vessel,  to  hide 
themselves  behind  the  plinth  and  pedestal  of 
Jupiter's  statue.  They  heard  an  exclamation 
from  Mutius  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  Fawn, 
which  made  them  laugh:  but  though  a  priest 
and  a  flamen,  he  was  in  too  great  haste  for  any 
more  reverential  salutations,  or  their  mirth  might 
have  betrayed  them.  Seizing  the  chalice,  Mutius 
hurried  with  it  to  the  altar. 

His  solemnities  needed  all  the  skill  and  profes- 
sional dexterity  of  Ahala,  for  hitherto  no  part 
had  proved  propitious.  Every  report  of  the 
augurs  was  discouraging.  A  kite  had  pursued 
two  pigeons  and  killed  them  both.  Three  crows 
had  perched  on  the  summit  of  his  own  pavilion. 
The  pontifex  maximus,  as  supreme  judge,  pre- 
sided not  only  in  all  ceremonies  connected  with 
religion  —  but  in  all  causes  social,  moral,  and 
professional,  relating  to  the  priests.     Thus  was 
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he  a  powerful  interpreter  of  sacred  things.  Yet 
even  his  blandest  looks  could  hardly  enliven  the 
horror  which  was  visible  in  the  countenances  of 
three  or  four  aruspices  breathless  from  their 
sacrifices,  while  they  announced  that,  on  one 
altar,  the  fire  had  been  suddenly  extinguished — 
and  on  another,  the  victim  had  two  hearts !  Nq 
portent  could  be  imagined  more  terrible  than 
these.  Hardly  so  bad — because  it  occurred  twice 
in  the  annals  of  the  republic  —  was  a  victim  with 
no  heart  at  all.  The  affrighted  aruspices,  dis- 
regarding his  frowns,  or  forgetting  their  caution, 
had  spoken  loud  enough  for  a  hundred  ears. 

Ahala,  assuming  a  look  of  transport  and  grati- 
tude, proclaimed  that  the  sacrifices  were  favor- 
able beyond  his  hopes — that  the  fire  suddenly 
quenched  signified  the  extinction  of  resentment, 
enmity,  and  every  other  evil  passion  enkindled 
by  wrath.  That  the  victim  with  a  double  heart 
represented  the  junction  for  which  he  prayed  — 
united  affections,  double  energy,  twofold  forti- 
tude, and  a  glorious  termination  to  the  war. 
Leaving  no  leisure  to  his  hearers  for  the  discovery 
of  each  other's  thoughts,  he  kindled  the  saffron 
and  the  cinnamon  before  him  —  the  nard  and  the 
frankincense  piled  high,  and  well  anointed  with 
precious  oils.     The  flames  ascended  straight,  and 
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without  smoke  —  the  altar  was  in  a  blaze ;  not  by 
degrees,  but  at  the  same  moment.  All  was  pro- 
pitious there.  He  received  the  chalice  for  which 
Mutius  had  been  despatched,  and  raising  it  toward 
the  skies,  he  called  the  sovereign  and  everlasting: 
Deities  who  preside  over  mankind,  to  witness  this 
pledge  of  friendship  in  furtherance  of  the  public 
welfare  ;  and  he  imprecated  misery  and  ruin  — 
their  present  curse,  and  their  wrath  for  ever  — 
the  relentless  hate  of  Hecate,  of  Proserpine,  and 
of  Destiny,  on  his  head  by  whom  it  should  be  dis- 
turbed. Then  shedding  a  small  portion  of  the 
wine  as  his  libation,  he  raised  the  goblet  to  his 
lips.  So  long  did  he  hold  it  there,  that  smiles 
and  whispers  were  circulated  by  those  among 
the  spectators  who  were  familiar  with  his  habits. 
"  He  will  partake  in  the  reconciliation  as  a  party 
concerned,  and  have  the  largest  share,"  said  one. 
"  The  pontifex  maximus  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  part  with  a  wine  cup  while  it  was  half  full," 
answered  another. 

At  last,  the  precious  vessel  is  transferred  to 
Sertorius,  who  repeats  his  wishes  for  the  continu- 
ance of  friendship  so  happily  recommenced,  and 
invokes  the  gods  in  attestation  of  his  sincerity. 
He  then  pours  his  libation  upon  the  altar.     The 
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goblet  is  rising  higher  than  to  his  breast,  when  a 
sudden  rush  and  tumult  agitate  the  spectators, 
and  it  is  beaten  from  his  hands  !  The  Fawn  has 
leaped  upon  the  altar  first,  and  scattered  its 
burning  fuel  in  all  directions.  Her  next  bound 
is  into  the  bosom  of  her  master  ;  but,  as  his  hands 
are  otherwise  encumbered,  she  falls  upon  the 
pavement. 

Ahala  would  have  kicked  the  gentle  creature  ; 
and  many  of  the  attendants  struck  at  her.  En- 
countered every-where  by  such  cries  and  violence 
as  arose  from  the  suddenness  of  the  occasion,  and 
were  excused  by  its  terrors,  she  leaped  a  second 
time  upon  the  altar,  and  thence  bounding  above 
the  assailants  who  were  assembled  behind  it, 
escaped  unhurt  into  the  augurale.  The  louder 
voice  of  Sertorius  interposed  on  her  behalf,  and 
no  one  ventured  to  pursue  her  there. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  been  seen 
by  Perpenna,  who  manifested  much  displeasure 
at  her  intrusion.  Ahala  lost  all  his  audacity  : 
neither  artifice  nor  impudence  could  interpret 
favourably  such  an  omen  as  this.  It  was  more 
horrible  than  the  worst  of  the  others — it  wae 
the  consummation  of  them  all.  The  ashes  were 
scattered  from  the  altar  —  the  consecrated  wine 
was  spilt  —  the  golden  chalice  lay  below  the  steps 
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where  no  hand  dared  touch  it ;  and  now  they  who, 
in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  acted  instinc- 
tively, and  knew  not  what  they  did,  bethought 
themselves  that  the  sacred  Fawn — the  messenger 
of  Destiny  —  had  been  outraged  by  their  brutalities. 
Sertorius,  who  had  long  practised  the  art  of 
extracting  hope  from  disaster,  even  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  had  often  shown  himself  more 
skilful  in  his  interpretations  there  than  the 
augurs  themselves,  called  aloud  for  other  wine 
in  another  vessel.  u  The  Fawn,"  said  he,  "  has 
never  yet  approached  as  a  bearer  of  ill  news  — 
and  her  intelligence  is  always  the  most  happy 
when  she  is  the  most  eager  to  impart  it.  We 
shall  hear  of  Manlius  and  a  victory  !  My  sacred 
messenger  would  have  been  hailed  by  us  as 
the  surest  guarantee  of  our  present  wishes  and 
purposes,  if  she  had  arrived  only  one  minute 
either  earlier  or  later.  One  minute  later,  my 
arms  would  have  been  at  liberty  for  her  reception 
after  three  months'  absence.  We  can  accuse  her 
of  nothing  worse  than  a  little  too  much  precipi- 
tation :  let  us  look  for  some  victory  as  its  excuse. 
Bring  other  wine."  No  civilized  people  have 
ever  been  so  blindly  religious  as  the  Romans ; 
for  the  people  of  Egypt  and  India,  as  distin- 
guished from   their  priests,   were   not   civilized. 
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Of  the  Romans  alone  it  may  be  said  that  super- 
stition, adroitly  directed,  was  the  chief  element  of 
their  greatness.  All  wished  to  believe  as  they 
had  been  instructed  by  Sertorius ;  but  the  solem- 
nities were  hastily  and  mournfully  concluded,  and 
the  concourse  dispersed. 

After  having  looked  around  him  for  his  children, 
Ahala  accompanied  the  prastor  that  he  might 
deposit  his  sacred  vessels  and  pontifical  garments 
in  the  au^urale.  It  was  in  the  augurale  that 
Sertorius  hoped  to  see  his  Fawn.  Followed  by 
three  or  four  of  the  senators,  they  entered  it 
together,  and  what  both  sought,  both  found. 
The  images  of  those  deities  which  were  worshipped 
as  the  greatest,  stood  higher  than  the  rest.  Their 
pedestals  were  raised  above  the  pavement  on  a 
single  step.  Diana  with  her  unbent  bow  was  a 
gift  from  Greece ;  and  no  other  marble  in  the 
augurale  shone  so  purely  white.  "White  and 
delicate  as  was  the  goddess,  the  Fawn  lying  at  her 
feet  was  still  whiter.  She  seemed  terrified  ;  but 
yet  she  waited  where  she  was,  as  if  appealing  to 
the  protection  of  her  master.  On  the  step  re- 
clined the  two  children  in  their  crimson  tunics 
and  purple  robes.  Aquileius  rested  his  head 
against  the  Fawn's  side.  Torquatus  had  drawn 
his  gown  before  his  face,  and  seemed  to  sleep. 
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Contrary  to  custom,  neither  of  them  arose  when 
Sertorius  entered,  and  their  father  called  them. 

AQUILEIUS. 

Torquatus  wants  warmer  covering,  and  so  do 
I.  He  sleeps  notwithstanding  the  cold.  If  he 
were  awake,  I  would  not  grieve  him  by  saying 
that  the  Fawn  loves  me  the  best.  She  never  lay 
as  a  pillow  to  his  head.  Yet  is  she  cold  too,  or  why 
does  she  shake? 

AHALA. 

Aquileius  is  drunk. 

AQUILEIUS. 

No.  I  wish  that  I  was.  The  drunken  are 
warmer  and  merrier.  We  did  not  drink  enough 
to  keep  the  frost  out  of  our  feet :  mine  are  colder 
than  Diana's.  Though  the  wine  was  sacred, 
the  Fawn  would  not  drink.  Torquatus  drank  the 
most,  because  he  loves  the  least.  The  praetors 
had  the  rest." 

Ahala  raised  the  covering  from  the  face  of 
Torquatus.  It  was  paler  than  the  marble  statue 
above  —  the  child  was  dead  !  His  father  snatched 
him  to  his  bosom  —  then  laid  the  stiffened  limbs 
upon  the  ground  again,  that  he  might  yet  save 
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Aquileius  by  the  warmth  of  his  embraces.  What 
little  had  remained  of  life  was  extinguished  by 
the  motion.  Ahala  gazed  madly  at  his  closing 
eyes,  while  the  unsupported  head  fell  heavily, 
and  the  last  breath  escaped.  Fury,  if  not  stronger 
than  grief,  was  more  alert.  He  cast  his  child's 
body  upon  its  former  resting-place,  and  tried  to 
seize  the  Fawn.  She  had  been  startled  before 
by  the  weight  dropped  at  her  feet,  and  was 
beyond  his  reach.  "  Accursed  beast ! "  said  he, 
still  pursuing  her  —  "  if  thou  hadst  stricken  the 
poison  from  their  hands  first,  all  would  have 
been  saved."  "Poison!'  exclaimed  Sertorius, 
stopping  and  detaining  him.  —  "  Wine  —  the 
poisoned  wine  —  they  drank  the  wine."  More  than 
one  hand  fastened  upon  the  madman's  shoulder : 
but  when  Sertorius  saw  wrath  changing  into 
misery  —  the  terror  and  despair  which  succeeded 
frenzy  —  while  those  eyes  of  late  so  cruel,  gazed 
upon  the  faces  which  alone  were  dear  to  them  — 
he  departed  from  the  place,  exclaiming,  "  Leave 
him  with  his  children  before  the  Gods." 

It  was  urged  with  warmth  amounting  to  vehe- 
mence, in  the  praitorium,  that  longer  forbearance 
would  encourage  crime,  and  must  endanger  the 
public  welfare.  The  praetor's  friends  demanded 
permission  to  arm  and  to  seize  Perpenna.     "  Who 
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could  doubt  the  concurrence  of  these  murderous 
associates?     At   that   hour,  but  for  the  Fawn's 
intervention,  Perpenna  would  have  commanded 
without  a  colleague.     His  new  desire  for  peace 
and  reconciliation  was,  at  length,  explained.     All 
instruments  were  subservient  to  his  absurd  and 
unappeasable  ambition  —  even  the  sacred  vessels 
and  the  altars  of  the  Gods.     Now  is  the  time  for 
its  extinction,  while  his  own  soldiers  must  par- 
take in  the  common  abhorrence."     Sertorius  re- 
minded them   "  that  of  Perpenna's  participation 
in  the  crime,  they  had  no  proofs ;  that  the  wine 
was  supplied  from  his  own  praetorium  —  adminis- 
tered in  his  own  chalice  —  carried  to  the  altar  by 
his  own  priest.     That   as   far  as  yet  appeared, 
justice  might  suppose  the  same  death  to  have  been 
prepared  for  both  the  praetors.     That  Ahala  was 
known  to  be  encumbered  by  debts  which  he  had 
contracted  with  Perpenna  —  and  that  the  friend- 
ship of  such  men   is  a  vain  security."     It  was 
replied  that  —  "  If  so,  Ahala  might  confirm  the 
accusation.     Perhaps  he  would  attempt  to  shelter 
himself  from  the  punishment  of  his  own  guilt,  by 
implicating  his  seducer  and  accomplice.     Never 
before  had  Sertorius  manifested  such  irresolution 
in  detecting  and  repressing  crimes.      It  was    a 
fallacious  magnanimity    which   would   hazard  so 
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many  friends,  so  generous  a  nation,  and  so  pros- 
perous a  cause  —  because  his  own  life  seemed  the 
most  endangered." 

The  praetor  well  understood  on  which  side  was 
the  greatest  weight  of  argument ;  but  then  there 
remained  one  reason  which  he  would  not  adduce, 
and  could  not  forget.  His  mother  had  recom- 
mended Perpenna  to  his  patience  —  and  Per- 
penna's  excesses  to  his  forbearance.  True,  he 
could  crush  him  now,  and  retain  his  army  ;  but 
such  an  appeal  to  j  ustice  must  be  followed  out ; 
and  if  so,  the  noble  mother,  the  affectionate  Rhaaa 
—  how  would  she  feel  ?  He  replied,  that  charges 
like  these  ended  in  recrimination,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  resolved  till  the  senate  had 
assembled.  His  friends  could  prevail  no  farther 
than  that  they  might  secure  Ahala. 

The  unhappy  father's  voice  had  been  heard 
even  so  far  as  to  the  apartment  in  which  this  dis- 
cussion took  place.  The  names  of  his  children 
and  their  mother  resounded  through  the  prse- 
torium.  But  these  cries  of  anguish  were  discon- 
tinued before  the  council  had  determined,  and  the 
lictors  were  despatched.  They  found  the  atheist- 
priest  reclining  on  the  same  step  between  his  two 
sons.  The  head  of  Aquileius  had  been  drawn  by 
him  into  his  bosom,  and  the  body  of  Torquatus 
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reposed  upon  his  right  arm.  There  was  enough 
of  poison  reserved  by  him  for  his  own  use.  Even 
in  death,  the  pontifex  maximus  had  remembered 
his  dignity,  and  he  lay  resting  his  shoulders 
against  the  pedestal  of  Diana's  statue,  in  purple 
and  crimson  garments  not  negligently  arranged. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Infancy  of  Superstition.  —  Idolatry  in  its  Cradle.  —  A  Lake 
among  the  Mountains.  —  The  Temple  of  Silence  and  Mystery. 
—  Privileges  of  Orcilis  Royal  and  Divine.  —  His  Chariots,  with 
a  Discussion  on  ancient  Carriages.  —  Excursion  to  the  Lake.  — 
Prospect  from  the  Mountain's  side,  exchanged  for  a  Seat  by  the 
Water's.  —  Colloquy  there.  —  Why  does  the  preference  for 
Repose  and  Seclusion  begin  so  early? — Why  are  the  Impious 
alone  free?  —  The  oldest  of  all  Questions  again  proposed,  and 
attempts  made  to  anticipate  its  Solution. — Glory  not  a  Phantom, 
but  the  Robe  of  Phantoms.  —  It  is  more  substantial  than  its 
wearers.  —  The  Shroud  remains  when  the  Figure  which  has 
been  covered  by  it  is  dissolved.  —  Why  Glory  valued  by  Ser- 
torius.  —  The  Fawn  proves  her  sanctity  to  the  King  —  to  the 
Preetor  her  fidelity.  —  Their  hasty  Return  to  Osca,  with  the 
Intelligence  which  awaits  them  there. 

There  may  have  been,  at  first,  no  rejection  of 
the  Divine  supremacy  when  the  worshipper  in 
preference  addressed  his  prayers  to  its  instru- 
ments or  its  attributes.  These  became  usurpers 
unambitiously  and  by  degrees.  The  sovereign 
to  whose  majesty  they  had  been  subject  was  not 
excluded  by  them,  but  concealed.  And  thus  too 
what  we  call  nature,  and  the  elements  of  which 
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all  visible  things  consist,  were  impregnated  by 
sympathy.  When  the  brute  universe  had  a 
spirit  breathed  into  it  from  human  passions  — 
such  as  terror,  hope,  wonder,  love  —  it  quickened 
with  that  imaginary  life  which  is  now  grown  old, 
and  more  than  half  extinct.  At  present,  spirit 
and  matter  disengage  themselves  from  each 
other's  embraces  like  alienated  lovers,  and  grow 
hostile  as  well  as  cold. 

To  us  it  appears  as  if  the  ancients  had  been 
always  such.  Yet  for  their  religion  of  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago,  we  must  look  back,  as 
they  did,  to  ages  and  generations  more  ancient 
still.  We  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  mechanism, 
though  from  a  greater  distance.  We  know 
better,  than  they  knew,  how  truth  was  re- 
produced, and  by  what  means  it  was  re-modelled 
and  re-forged,  till  the  image  became  effaced,  and 
the  legend  obliterated.  Reversing  the  philosophy 
of  later  ages,  these  primitive  idolaters  strove  to 
deduce  Fable  from  Truth,  not  Truth  from 
Fable.  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  Water,  were  the  chil- 
dren of  one  god,  whom  they  had  almost  forgotten, 
and  the  parents  of  many  gods  who  might  be  still 
farther  multiplied  as  they  pleased.  By  their 
alliances  and  intermarriages  the  universe  was 
peopled  with  dreams.     Every  unusual  combina- 
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tion  of  them  was  a  prodigy :  the  tree  and  the 
brook  had  its  inhabitant :  if  there  were  sufficient 
peculiarity  in  its  shape,  or  magnitude,  or  position, 
even  the  rock  had  its  historian. 

Thus  the  hundred  fountains  of  Osca  were 
supplied  by  a  little  lake  hidden  in  the  mountains 
which  rose  behind.  Its  form  was  almost  circular 
— its  situation  not  quite  inaccessible.  Similar 
reservoirs,  many  higher  and  some  larger,  are 
common  enough  in  countries  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. Whether  created  by  fire,  of  which  there  is 
now  no  other  trace,  or  by  some  casual  perfora- 
tion of  the  soil  not  yet  hardened  into  stone,  they 
are  deeper  than  the  plummet-line  can  fathom, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  contain 
always  remains  the  same.  Impious  would  have 
been  esteemed,  in  those  days,  any  attempt  to 
show  that  from  the  mountain  solitudes  abort* 
Osca  —  the  barren  ranges  and  inaccessible  pin- 
nacles mingling  with  the  clouds  behind  —  enough 
of  water  for  three  such  cities  must  continually 
percolate,  and  that  it  might  collect. 

In  stooping  to  pick  up  wisdom,  we  have 
dropped  some  graceful  absurdities  which  pleased 
us  better,  and  which  were  not  always  without 
their  use.  We  have  exiled  such  delicate  people 
as  the  Nymphs  and  Dryades  from  our  companion- 
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ship,  to  make  room  for  many  ugly  realities. 
Superstition,  while  overshadowing  this  Oscan 
source  of  a  hundred  fountains  from  curiositv, 
protected  it  also  from  every  other  vulgar  intru- 
sion. It  was  said  that  the  sun  never  shone 
upon  its  waters,  and  that  the  winds  never 
stirred  them.  That  the  cool  element  was  so 
chaste  as  to  endure  contact  with  neither  air 
nor  fire.  That  till  it  had  left  its  sanctuary, 
and  descended  for  human  use  to  the  world 
below,  it  might  be  neither  tasted  nor  touched. 
Nature  had,  indeed,  secured  it  from  the  sun's 
rays  by  placing  it  northward  of  the  mountains  ; 
and  against  grosser  profanation,  by  permitting 
no  more  paths  to  it  than  one.  Never  had 
human  footstep  approached  through  any  other 
way ;  and  this  way  was  closed  from  careless 
or  irreligious  intrusion  by  a  sanctuary  scarcely 
less  sacred  than  itself. 

A  diminutive  temple  dedicated  to  Silence  and 
Mystery — as  Tradition  declared,  coeval  with  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  —  crossed  this  path. 
Confronting  one  another,  it  had  two  gates  — 
and  over  their  threshold  was  that  single  path 
to  the  lake  above.  Two  priests  guarded  the 
two  gates.  Every  pious  man  in  Osca  believed 
that  the  lamp  hanging  between  them  had  been 
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suspended  there  without  hands;  that  it  burned 
without  oil;  and  that  never  had  it  been  either 
lighted  or  extinguished.  The  temple  was  the 
World's  Epitome  —  the  gates  were  supposed  to 
be  typical  of  Life  and  Death  —  the  priests  of 
Silence  and  Mystery  —  and  the  lamp  above, 
of  the  Eternal  Providence  which  watches  our 
entrance,  presence,  and  departure.  There  was 
no  altar,  no  image,  no  offering,  and  the  two 
priests  never  prayed.  Seated  midway  between 
time  past  and  time  to  come,  many  thousand 
years  had  they — and  if  not  these  same  priests,  their 
predecessors  —  continued  to  gaze  stedfastly  in 
each  other's  faces,  while  the  one  was  silently 
mysterious,  and  the  other  mysteriously  silent. 
The  occult  signification  of  all  this  needs  no 
interpreter  as  long  as  our  faith  remains  more 
active  than  our  curiosity. 

Such  nobles  as  were  of  royal  consanguinity, 
and  three  or  four  augurs  enjoying  a  second 
relationship  through  Orcilis  to  the  Gods,  passed 
into  this  temple  by  one  door,  and  out  of  it  by  the 
other,  twice  only  in  every  year.  Once  only  did 
the  rocks  resound  with  hymns,  and  the  mountain 
echoes  with  supplications.  But  the  king  was 
greater  than  such  restraints.  His  origin  from 
the   Gods  gave  him  a  right  to  pass  and  repass 
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as  often  as  he  might  please.  It  was  for  the 
public  welfare  that  he  should  exercise  this 
privilege,  which  refreshed  his  sanctity,  and 
purified  wisdom,  so  great  before,  by  frequent 
proximity  to  sacred  things.  Though  he  could 
send  no  one  thither,  he  might  conduct  whom 
he  would. 

Orcilis  had  few  privileges  which  he  valued 
more  highly  than  these.  He  was  no  sharer  in 
the  fabrication  of  such  sweet  cakes  for  the  cre- 
dulous, however  profitable  they  may  have  been  to 
his  prerogative.  Though  transmitted  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  they  were  never  mouldy, 
and  he  fed  on  them  himself  with  a  healthful 
appetite.  At  present,  he  had  but  little  other  in- 
tercourse with  nature.  Surrounded  by  his  sub- 
jects, his  allies,  and  strangers  distinct  from  both, 
there  was  yet  one  peaceful  spot  in  which  the 
just  judge  could  escape  the  clamours  of  litigation, 
the  unambitious  sovereign  might  deposit  the 
anxieties  of  state.  What  were  formerly  his  fa- 
vorite solitudes  could  be  approached  no  longer 
by  any  nearer  access  than  by  the  public  thorough- 
fares, crowded  with  foreign  faces,  and  obstructed 
with  merchandise.  He,  so  modest,  and  who  so 
much  loved  peace — to  whom  even  the  voice  of 
Myrtilis  seemed  not,  at  all  times,  more  musical 
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than  the  breezes  playing  among  oaks  and  alders 
by  the  river  side  —  or  the  river  itself  rippling 
among  its  stones — had  yet  one  asylum  free  from 
noise. 

Still  it  was  necessary  that  he  and  his  attendants 
should  approach  this  temple  and  the  lake  beyond, 
first  by  the  city  gates,  and  afterwards  by  a  road 
long,  steep,  narrow,  and  indirect,  ascending  among 
the  mountains.  Once  at  least  had  Sertorius  accom- 
panied the  venerable  monarch  to  his  retreat,  some 
years  ago.  Whenever  Orcilis  could  find  leisure 
for  their  guidance,  it  had  recently  become  the 
favorite  resort  of  Yergilia  and  Myrtilis.  And  now 
Myrtilis  is  impatient  to  exercise  the  new  steeds 
procured  for  her  by  the  praetor  from  Mauritania. 
Sertorius  has  some  few  hours  at  his  disposal, 
during  which  he  can  quit  the  camp.  The  air  is 
warm,  but  not  sultry  —  and  there  remains  still 
daylight  enough,  though  the  sun  declines. 

As  far  as  to  the  Temple,  there  ran  a  road  suf- 
ficient for  chariots  —  a  royal  highway  six  or  seven 
cubits  in  breadth  —  for  chariots  covered  with  gold, 
metaphorically  illustrated  with  panthers  and  lions 
—  stronger,  heavier,  noisier,  more  stately  and 
bulky  than  those  trusitile  vehicles  which  later 
aires  have  called  barrows ;  but  of  no  oreater 
capacity,  and  as  little  elevated  above  the  ground. 
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Both  received  their  lading  from  behind :  in  shape, 
the  principal  difference  between  them  was,  that 
the  chariot  had  two  wheels  and  only  one  handle 
— the  barrow  has  two  handles  and  only  one 
wheel.  Such  were  the  carriages  in  which  Pindar's 
Theron  gained  his  immortality — Hector  fought 
—  Mars  fled  —  and  king  Orcilis  approached  the 
lake. 

The  effeminate  rheda  had  been  brought  to 
Osca  by  Perpenna  only  some  few  months  before. 
He  and  his  associates  used  such  vehicles  even  in 
the  camp.  The  lectica  had  ever  been  the  scorn 
of  Sertorius.  Ahala's  lectica  was  seized  by  him 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  confiscated  to  the 
service  of  his  soldiers  when  sick  or  maimed. 
Some  young  patricians  from  Perpenna's  camp, 
who  had  been  carried  into  that  of  Sertorius  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  slaves,  were  compelled 
by  him  to  dismount,  and,  leaving  their  lecticas 
behind  them,  to  walk  back  again.  The  praetor 
rode  more  and  faster  on  horseback  than  any  other 
man  in  Spain :  but,  when  marching  with  his 
legions,  he  rejected  even  this  advantage  over 
them,  as  too  partial  for  the  most  robust. 

Orcilis,  if  he  had  possessed  either  lectica  or 
rheda,  which  was  not  the  case,  would  have  chosen 
his  chariots,  on  this  occasion,  because  being  war- 
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like  and  ancient,  they  were  unobjectionable  to 
his  guest  on  the  score  of  effeminacy.  Each  tra- 
veller was  his  own  charioteer.  Each  horse  had 
his  own  groom,  who  walked  by  his  side  tightly 
holding  a  second  bridle  with  one  hand,  while  the 
steed's  neck  was  patted,  and  his  ears  cherished, 
with  the  other.  The  king  trusted  that,  by  these 
precautions,  his  daughter  might  accomplish  in 
safety  an  ascent  so  long  and  steep,  notwithstanding 
its  windings.  For  beautiful  as  they  were,  and 
prance  as  they  might  please,  the  Mauritanian 
steeds  could  make  the  same  progress  only  as  a 
yoke  of  oxen  could  have  made. 

At  the  temple  gates,  steeds,  chariots,  and  their 
attendants  were  dismissed.  The  return  down  hill 
would  be  easier,  as  well  as  safer,  on  foot  —  if  less 
royal,  more  social,  more  free  from  noise,  and 
hurry,  and  observation.  It  might  be  hastened 
or  protracted  —  divided  for  rest,  or  accomplished 
at  once.  Myrtilis  could  hardly  be  restrained  by 
her  father's  presence  from  some  indiscreet  demands 
about  his  silence  proposed  to  one  priest,  or  about 
his  mystery  to  the  other.  Most  restless  became 
her  curiosity  when  the  secret  was  the  greatest  — 
which  must  be  always  at  the  worst  time.  If 
the  priests  had  not  opened  their  gates  with  un- 
usual haste,  and  closed  their  lips  with  provoking 
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obstinacy,     something    prodigious     might     have 
occurred ! 

A  lighter  air  was  breathed  by  the  travellers  as 
they  ascended  to  solitudes  in  which  appeared  no 
living  creature  beside  themselves.  The  little  lake 
lay  encompassed  by  grey  rocks  so  high  and  steep, 
that  —  as  seen  from  the  rim  above  —  its  waters 
resembled  dew  collected  in  the  bowl  of  a  lily,  or 
wine  in  a  silver  chalice  half  full.  There  was  no 
approach  without  first  ascending  far  higher  than 
their  margin,  and  thence  looking  down  upon  a 
mirror  otherwise  dark,  but  brightened  and  en- 
livened by  its  reflections.  So  strong  and  clear 
were  they,  that  hardly  any  attention  could  perceive 
a  line  between  the  substance  and  the  shadow,  or, 
at  first,  determine  which  was  which.  Without 
soil,  there  could  be  neither  bush,  nor  flower,  nor 
any  other  kind  of  vegetation,  beside  mosses  nour- 
ished from  the  skies.  These,  indeed,  were  so 
softly,  or  so  vividly  lustrous,  that  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  might  have  disturbed  the  everlasting 
stillness  by  their  motions,  were  better  away. 
Only  here  and  there  did  the  waters  recede  suffi- 
cientlv  from  their  basin  for  a  cautious  foot  to  tread 
between. 

Standing   high   above  this  unfathomable  font, 
Orcilis   and  his  companions   beheld,   in  another 
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direction,  the  city,  the  double  camp,  the  forests,  the 
mountains,  the  larger  half  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  principal  assemblage  of  his  people.  The 
prospect,  to  a  prouder  man,  might  have  been 
humiliating  —  for  the  metropolitan  streets  and 
edifices  looked  no  larger  than  sheaves  of  wheat 
arranged  in  a  corn-field  —  and  the  praetor's  tents 
beyond,  resembled  hay-cocks  in  a  meadow.  The 
mountains,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  loftier,  more 
steep  and  distinct  from  each  other,  their  valleys 
deeper,  their  ranges  farther  apart,  and  in  those 
lower  regions,  which  were  no  longer  illuminated 
by  the  sun,  their  purple  shadows  broader  and 
darker.  Instead  of  falling  away  from  the  eye  in 
proportion  with  their  distances,  they  rose  as  if  to 
meet  it.  All  nature  was  apparently  as  silent  and 
as  motionless  as  the  herbless  rocks  or  the  sacred 
waters.  The  city  could  send  up  no  voices  so 
high  as  this.  The  sun  on  their  left  hand,  though 
red  and  ray  less,  looked  larger  than  it  used  to  look 
—  and  its  relationship  with  the  earth  nearer,  not 
in  distance  only,  but  in  sympathy.  This  great 
hush  ought  not  to  have  been  disturbed  even  bv  a 
nightingale ;  for  the  whole  visible  creation  ap- 
peared as  if  it  Were  engaged  in  prayer.  Myrtilis 
herself  was  awed  by  the  same  influence,  and 
remained  silent.      She  too  stood  looking  upon  the 
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city,  the  camp,  the  river,  and  the  country  beyond 
them  —  as  softer  light  illumined  the  atmosphere, 
suffusing  the  prospect  with  such  a  glow,  as 
sometimes  lingered  on  her  own  cheeks,  when  their 
smiles  and  blushes  faded  into  seriousness. 

Yet  was  it  Myrtilis  who  first  proposed  to  turn 
away,  and  approach  the  lake  ?  Much  caution 
was  necessary  while  the  travellers  descended 
from  their  standing- place  to  its  water's  edge. 
The  declivity  was  always  found  greater,  if  not 
steeper,  than  the  appearance  or  the  remembrance 
—  and  the  lake,  as  compared  with  the  nearer 
cliffs  alone  by  which  it  was  encircled,  expanded 
and  grew  wider.  Even  its  surface  lay  so  deep, 
that  the  sun's  rays  had  never  reached  it,  the 
winter's  winds  had  never  ruffled  it.  Room  enough 
for  the  seats  of  a  much  larger  assemblage  might 
have  been  found  in  twenty  places ;  but  Orcilis 
selected  one  smooth  slab  which  had  rested,  after 
its  descent  from  the  rocks  above,  within  five 
spans'  breadth  of  the  water's  margin. 

MYRTILIS. 

The  king  my  father  seems  to  have  some  other 
reason,  beside  its  smoothness  or  its  magnitude, 
for  his  preference  of  this  stone  ? 
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ORCILIS. 

It  has  stopped  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  and 
may  remain  where  it  now  is  more  than  another 
thousand  years.  Child,  not  one  moment  of  such 
rest  is  permitted  to  us ! 

SERTORIUS. 

Would  we  accept  the  permission,  if  it  were 
proposed  ?  Or  if  it  had  been  once  proposed  and 
accepted,  should  we  remain  content?  Is  it  our 
disposition  to  amplify  and  extend ;  or,  like 
younger  children,  do  we  not  feel  the  most  at  ease 
in  the  narrowest  places  ?  Standing  above,  we 
turned  away  our  eyes  from  the  interminable 
prospect  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  not  because 
it  had  become  gloomy,  or  had  yet  tired  us.  To 
what  do  we  ascribe  this  preference  for  objects 
nearer  to  our  senses,  provided  they  be  equally 
aloof  from  our  curiosity,  in  which  it  appears  that 
even  the  youngest  half  of  us  concurs  ?  As  Myr- 
tilis  is  the  youngest  of  that  half,  and  as  she  first 
suggested  the  change,  let  her  first  account  for  it. 

MYRTILIS. 

Because  it  is  a  change. 
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SERTORIUS. 

But  it  may  have  been  a  change  for  the  worse. 
We  could  have  continued  to  look  down  upon  the 
lake  in  one  direction,  and  the  habitations  of  so 
many  myriads  in  another.  There  were  seats  and 
silence  above. 

MYRTILIS. 

If  a  change  for  the  worse  is  always  to  be 
apprehended,  let  Vergilia  tell  us  why  do  we  marry  ? 

SERTORIUS. 

Vergilia  may  give  a  different  reason  for  both 
determinations  —  the  king  only  shall  declare 
which  is  best. 

VERGILIA. 

That  resting-place  is  preferable  in  which  we 
feel  farthest  from  the  earth,  and  nearest  to  the 
deities.  I  give  a  reason  why  we  should  not  marry. 

MYRTILIS. 

Then  you  should  have  staid  behind  and  above. 

SERTORIUS. 

Vergilia  looks  for  the  deities  in  the  recesses 
which  they  have  sanctified.  Though  the  lake  is 
sacred,  the  rocks  are  not. 
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MYRTILIS. 

The  king  my  father  has  said  that  the  deities 
are  every-where. 

ORCILIS. 

Their  presence  and  providence  ;  yet  is  it  in 
the  places  which  they  have  pointed  out  only  that 
we  may  expect  their  revelations.  Let  us  draw 
near  needfully,  child,  and  listen  tremblingly ! 
Their  eyes  reach  far,  but  their  voices  are  not 
clamorous. 

MYRTILIS. 

Surely  he  who  is  so  just,  will  allow  the  custo- 
mary privileges  of  childhood,  when  I  happen  to 
demand  them.  Before  I  can  feel  much  gratifica- 
tion in  being  called  a  child,  I  shall  have  forgotten 
that  I  ever  was  one.  But  now,  asking  as  a  child, 
I  would  learn  of  what  use  are  those  piercing  eyes 
which  see  so  far,  if  they  can  discern  little  else 
here  than  mischief  and  misfortune  ?  Or  those 
feeble  voices,  if  their  warnings  are  seldom  loud 
enough  to  prevent  cither  ?  If  the  good  only  are 
frightened,  and  the  wise  only  are  admonished, 
why  whisper  they  at  all?  The  king  and  the 
prrctor  are  afraid  of  Jupiter.  Perpenna  is  quite 
at  ease.  This  disciple  of  Epicurus  drinks  pure 
wine  himself,  and  gives  poisoned  wine  to  his  col- 
league.    Unless  there  is  some  pleasure  in  being 
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frightened,  he  gains  no  small  advantage  through 
the  dulness  of  his  ears.  You  1  wo  live  like  slaves 
under  the  inspection  of  an  imperious  master — 
Perpenna  and  Aufidius  dwell  at  large  like  rich 
nobles  in  a  free  city.  I  have  always  heard  the 
power  of  the  Deities  associated,  in  the  same  breath, 
with  the  misery  of  their  worshippers.  Why 
should  they  be  so  much  more  tolerant  of  their 
enemies  than  of  their  friends  ? 

SERTORIUS. 

If  they  appear  so,  it  is  because  their  friends 
may  be  helped  or  reclaimed,  while  their  enemies 
are  past  caring  for.  The  king  admonishes  his 
children,  restrains  his  nobles,  and  corrects  his 
servants :  his  enemies  he  leaves  unapproached  till 
he  can  destroy  them.  We  address  our  advice  — 
sometimes  even  our  reprehension — to  those  who 
may  be  made  better  by  it.  If  such  freedom  as 
Myrtilis  describes  is  so  happy — the  happiest  of 
all  men  must  be  the  drunken  or  the  mad. 

VERG1LIA. 

Myrtilis  has  proposed  two  questions :  I  wish 
that  I  knew  better  how  to  answer  the  one  which 
has  been  overlooked.  In  what  way  do  we  re- 
concile the  government  of  deities  so  holy  as  we 
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must  suppose  them,  over  men  so  malignant  as 
Perpenna,  and  impious  as  Ahala  ?  Whatever 
has  been  written  of  former  ages,  is  little  else  than 
a  history  of  their  crimes.  Such  accounts  cor- 
respond with  that  which  we  witness  every  day. 
Our  superiority  above  the  beasts  has  been  exer- 
cised in  trampling  down  the  limits  prescribed  by 
nature,  which  they  respect.  We  can  do  infinitely 
more  mischief  than  they,  and  yet  we  do  less  than 
we  desire.  Or  must  we  believe  with  the  vulgar, 
that  the  Deities  are  not  holy  ? 

ORCILIS. 

We  know  little  of  that  which  is  true :  that 
which  is  untrue  may  be  more  easily  distinguished, 
and  such  is  a  belief  like  this.  Let  Sertorius  tell 
us  what  it  is  which  we  may  receive,  not  as  certain, 
but  as  credible. 

SERTORIUS. 

I  concur  with  those  who  rest  in  the  supremacy 
of  a  Universal  Creator,  to  whose  wisdom  and 
benevolence  they  ascribe  our  existence  at  first, 
and  its  qualification  for  virtue.  Through  what 
cause  it  was  left  by  him  imperfect  or  ill-directed. 
who  shall  say  ?  The  government  which  watclK  > 
and  controls,  concedes  and  refuses,  seems  to  have 
resided  in  other  hands.     Every  where  do  we  see 
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the  traces    of  intercepted   benevolence,  abortive 
wisdom,    evaded    or   counteracted    power.       We 
know  not  how  or  why  was  such  an  interference 
permitted.     We  cannot  suppose  that  the  sceptre 
of  this  sovereignty  should  have  been  usurped  by 
inferior  intelligences  —  or,  if  they  are  evil,  that  it 
should  have  been  consigned  to  them.      In  com- 
pliance with  the  religion  of  my  country,  I  worship 
such  subordinate  Deities  —  Gods  more  approach- 
able   and    domestic  —  familiar   to    our   lips,    yet 
incomprehensible    to    our    understandings.     If   I 
reserve  the  right  to  believe  that  they  are  good, 
it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  their  providence, 
which  determines  so  feebly.     If  I  adore  them  at 
all,   it  is   only  because   there   has   been   neither 
admission  nor  direction  to  that  loftier  sovereignty 
of  which  they  are  the  shadows.     We  know  little 
else  than  that  either  they  cannot  be  such  as  their 
servants  have  represented,  or  that  if  they  are,  we 
should  disdain  to  fear  them. 

VERGILIA. 

Leaving  the  subordinate  Deities,  my  difficulty 
is  not  lessened.  This  Supreme  and  Universal 
Creator  must  be  virtuous.  They  are  not  his 
laws  or  his  purposes  of  which  I  speak,  but  his 
operations  —  the  very  same  operations  from  which 
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alone  we  deduce  the  certainty  that  he  is  good. 
How  happened  it  that  an  unrestricted  Deity 
should  have  produced  creatures  thus  vile,  fore- 
seeing that  they  would  be  so  ?  Why  raise  enemies 
to  himself — cruel  as  he  is  beneficent,  treacherous 
as  he  is  holy  ? 

ORCILIS. 

Sertorius  supposes  that  they  were  not  thus 
created  by  him — but  that  his  designs  may  have 
been  perverted  or  resisted.  Men  may  not  always 
have  been  cruel  and  malicious  —  even  the  vulgar 
traditions  refer  us  to  an  Age  of  Gold.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  what  occurs  every  day,  must  have 
occurred  once  for  the  first  time.  There  was  a 
beginning  to  our  own  existence  —  there  may 
have  been  a  subsequent  beginning  to  the  evil 
qualities  which  we  find  in  it.  The  blossom  was 
healthy  —  the  fruit  corrupt.  If  this  departure 
from  virtue  were  only  by  a  hair's  breadth  at 
first,  there  has  been  time  enough  for  the  obliquity 
to  diverge  as  widely  as  we  find  it,  in  some  thou- 
sand years. 

SERTORIUS. 

But  Vergilia  will  pick  up  another  objection 
from  the  answer  to  her  first.  Why  was  this 
hair-breadth  obliquity  allowed  in  the  beginning,  if 
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it  were  not  unforeseen :  why,  after  the  divergence 
had  become  both  ruinous  and  apparent,  was  it 
permitted  to  continue  still  unrectified  ?  Perhaps 
the  difficulty  will  grow  less  if  we  suppose  that,  as 
men  may  not  always  have  been  cruel  and  de- 
ceitful, they  may  not  always  continue  such  — 
that  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  transition  to  some 
better  nature  otherwise  unattainable  —  that  unless 
they  had  been  so  miserable  as  they  are,  they 
could  not  have  become  so  happy  as  they  will  be 
—  that  they  may  even  gain  more  by  future 
correction,  than  they  could  have  possessed  if 
there  had  been  nothing  to  correct.  Why  not 
suppose  that  the  reward  will  increase  in  pro- 
portion rather  to  the  weakness  than  to  the 
strength  of  him  who  wins  it  ?  If  it  be  nobler 
to  have  become  great,  than  to  have  continued 
always  the  same  in  greatness,  why  should  not 
our  nature  and  condition  become  more  happy 
and  honorable  through  the  same  process?  This 
Deity  who  first  gave  us  the  wish  to  discern 
truth,  will  hereafter  winnow  and  purify  it  for 
our  use.  What  else  has  been  our  philosophy 
hitherto  than  skilful  subterfuges,  circuitous  and 
often  discreditable  escapes?  Morals,  as  well  as 
religion,  have  their  crudities  which  the  digestion 
of  some  hundred  years  has  not  matured.     And 
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yet  the  human  heart  reverences  truth.  The 
business  of  our  lives  is  to  accumulate  knowledge. 
Perhaps  only  that  Universal  Creator  may  have 
been  necessarily,  immutably,  and  absolutely  good. 
Unlike  him,  a  man  is  considered  by  us  the  greater 
if  he  have  risen  from  something  little,  and  have 
made  his  way  to  the  elevation  on  which  he  now 
appears  :  —  if  so,  why  not  man's  nature  ? 

ORCILIS. 

The  Deity  may  propose  to  make  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  will  and  government  than  we 
now  are.  For  this  long  delay,  there  may  have 
been  reasons  of  which  we  know  nothing  yet.  'We 
live  now  like  children  who  have  expelled  their 
pedagogue  —  tired  of  our  liberty,  and  conscious 
that  it  has  been  gained,  not  by  desert,  but  by  re- 
bellion. 

VERGILIA. 

Such  an  illumination  might  reveal  many  other 
thorny  places  in  our  belief.  Perhaps  we  should 
learn  that  there  are  triumphs  as  glorious  as  those 
which  ascend  the  capitol  preceded  by  kings  de- 
throned. The  barbarian  who  dies  in  defence  of 
his  children  and  his  people,  may  seem  not  less  en- 
titled to  Divine  approbation  than  if  he  had  carried 
chains  with  one  hand  through  the  world,  and 
torches  or  scourges  with  the  other. 
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ORCILIS. 

The  earth  grows  old  while  waiting  for  some 
teacher  of  peace  and  dispenser  of  mercy ;  yet 
peradventure  he  may  arrive  at  last.  Which  of  us 
doubts  but  that  he  has  been  loved  and  cared  for  ? 
If  so,  may  not  there  be  in  reserve  still  greater  love, 
and  still  tenderer  care  ?  This  Sovereign  Creator 
will  pity  such  of  his  children  as  have  forsaken  him 
neither  through  ingratitude  nor  contumacy,  but 
through  ignorance.  Some  of  us  would  find  him, 
that  we  might  return  to  him  if  we  could.  Many 
arrows  must  have  passed  unseen  by  the  helmets  of 
Hannibal  and  Sertorius.  One  step  farther  ad- 
vanced, or  farther  back,  may  have  been  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  difference  between  glory  which 
shall  illuminate  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and 
oblivion  in  an  abyss  profound  as  that  before  us. 

MYRTILIS. 

The  arrows  travelled  farther  on,  and  under  ce- 
lestial guidance  were  fixed  at  last  in  ignoble 
temples !  Supposing  this,  I  should  feel  best  sa- 
tisfied with  an  ascent  to  the  capitol,  not  preceded 
by  kings  dethroned,  but  by  Pompeius  and  Me- 
tellus.  My  portion  of  the  glory  which  will  endure 
a  thousand  years,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  praetor, 
if  he  have  not  enough.    He  better  understands  how 
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this  gilding  may  be  made  to  stick.  Glory  !  Does 
it  adhere  to  the  dead  man's  name  ?  Is  it  a  thought 
attached  to  a  sound — or  a  sound  to  a  shadow? 
Names  are  varied  by  the  tongues  which  utter  them. 
We  change  them  or  corrupt  them,  as  we  please. 
Could  that  wisest  of  kings,  after  he  had  found  his 
way  home  again,  also  have  found  out  his  wife's 
meaning,  if  she  had  called  him  Ulysses,  as  we  call 
him  ?  What  connection  is  there  between  the  name 
and  the  man,  if  ten  men  or  more  may  bear  the 
same  name?  Unless  it  suggest  the  idea  of  his 
face,  or  his  figure,  or  his  history,  does  it  belong  to 
the  right  one  ?  Whose  history  does  it  suggest  ? 
The  history  of  a  face,  or  a  figure,  which  we  have 
never  seen  ? 

VERGILIA. 

If  we  have  seen  his  resemblance  in  a  bust,  a 
statue,  or  a  picture,  there  is  the  image  before  us, 
and  through  the  image  the  man. 

MYRTILIS. 

I  have  heard  Bassus  disputing  with  Tryphon,  till 
the  dogs  barked  at  their  clamour,  whether  Lrcca's 
statues  of  Paris  and  Helen  were  not  the  statues 
of  Helen  and  Menelaus.  Tryphon,  who  deals  in 
such  wares,  has  boasted  that  he  himself  sold  Priam 
the  king  for  Nestor  the  king,  and  that  the  pur- 
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chaser  was  a  Greek.  While  I  suppose  that  I  am 
honoring  the  glory  of  Achilles — behold,  it  is 
Hector  all  the  time !  Who  will  know  a  thousand 
years  hence  that  the  nose  of  Perpenna  is  bent 
like  a  reaping-hook,  or  that  the  nose  of  Sertorius 
is  quite  straight?  Bassus  says  that  the  inscrip- 
tions which  we  read  are  generally  recent,  are  often 
conjectural,  and  have  sometimes  been  transferred. 
A  thousand  years  hence,  the  name  of  Sertorius 
may  appear  on  Perpenna's  pedestal,  and  the  name 
of  Perpenna  on  his  own. 

ORCILIS. 

Which  do  you  ask,  child,  —  whether  glory  is 
worth  seeking  by  Sertorius  —  or  the  remembrance 
of  it  worth  retaining  by  ourselves?  Can  any 
happiness  be  so  rational  as  that  arising  from  heroic 
deeds  and  noble  aspirations  rewarded,  through 
countless  ages,  by  love  and  honor  ?  This  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  immortality,  of  which  we  are 
yet  sure. 

SERTORIUS. 

Myrtilis  is  so  subtile  a  philosopher  that  I  would 
rather  follow  than  oppose  her.  She  sustains  the 
hope  of  immortality  in  another  life,  by  showing 
how  eagerly  do  we  desire  it  in  this,  and  how  cer- 
tainly we  shall  be   deceived.      She  would  know, 

E     5 
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not  whether  glory  Lb  to  be  wished,  but  how  it  is 
to  be  secured.  To  what  can  we  attach  the  fame 
of  great  actions  ?  Is  it  to  a  name  ?  The  name  may 
change.  Is  it  to  a  shape?  The  shape  may  be 
mistaken.  Let  us  suppose  that  Antipater  had 
been  represented  by  the  statuary,  whether  through 
flattery  or  misinformation,  as  tall,  robust,  full- 
faced,  straight-limbed — by  the  historian,  through 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  as  loose  in  morals,  ge- 
nerous in  temper,  easy,  unstable,  and  luxurious. 
The  statues  of  illustrious  men  have  been  con- 
founded, she  says  —  History  has  been  written 
from  the  most  fallacious  traditions.  However 
gained,  there  is  in  her  mind  such  a  representation 
of  the  supposed  Antipater.  But  if  this  Antipater 
were,  in  reality,  short,  thin,  sharp-featured,  and 
feebly-shaped  —  if  his  temper  were  fretful,  parsi- 
monious, vigilant,  resentful,  yet  conscientiously 
and  punctually  just,  to  whom,  and  to  what  idea, 
applies  the  fame  of  great  actions   performed  by 

Antipater  ? 

MYRTILIS. 

What  constitutes  this  Antipater? — his  nan* 

or  his  image  ?  or  is  there  any  thing  else  ?  Our 
thoughts  ascribe  the  honor  to  a  wrong  person  — 
a  person  different  from  its  proper  claimant  both 
in  body  and  mind.      Because  he  bears  the  same 
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name,  is  this  the  same  man  ?  In  fifty  such  in- 
stances, the  name  may  have  changed.  After 
having  misconceived  the  object  of  our  admiration 
in  face,  form,  temper,  character  —  mind  and 
body,  substance  and  shadow,  even  to  his  name  — 
how  much  glory  does  he  receive  from  us  ? 

SERTORIUS. 

We  entrust  our  names  to  the  winds,  which  will 
either  disregard  them,  or  pronounce  them  amiss. 
He  takes  pains  to  destroy  his  own  identity  who 
would  appear  different  from  what  he  is  in  wis- 
dom,  or  virtue,  or  any  thing  else  which  is  good. 
But  placing  apart  such  misconceptions  —  no  great 
man  can  ever  leave  with  posterity  a  juster  or 
nearer  image  as  his  representative,  than  the  sha- 
dow which  runs  beside  him  or  behind  him  —  at 
noon  too  short,  in  the  evening  too  long,  at  all 
hours  misshapen,  unapprehensible,  intangible.  If 
we  would  gain  honor  in  another  existence  where 
there  can  be  no  error,  we  must  seek  for  something 
better  than  fame  in  this  where  there  is  so  little 
truth. 

VERGILIA. 

But  for  this,  what  can  be  better  ?  After  having 
heard  Sertorius  annihilating  glory,  we  may  expect 
to  hear  the  king  depreciating  justice  ! 

E     6 
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ORCILIS. 

Justice   is  truth.     Glory  may   be    annihilated 

because  sometimes  it  is  untrue  —  at  other  times 

uncertain. 

SERTORIUS. 

Justice  and  truth  sustain  every  thing  else  which 

is  good ;    yet  the  superstructure    may  be    more 

noble  than  the  columns  on  which  it  rests.      The 

king  spoke  of  some  acquisition  to  be  hoped  for 

hereafter,   not  only  fairer  than  glory,  but  holier 

than  justice. 

ORCILIS. 

Men  may,  at  last,  believe  that  virtue  is  perfect 

when,  with  truth,  it  comprehends  peace,   mercy, 

love,  gratitude,  and  humble  obedience  to  him  who 

teaches  them. 

SERTORIUS. 

Such  will  be  a  nearer  direction  to  happiness 
than  through  the  portals  of  fame.  At  present  wc 
must  look  for  it  where  our  prospect  is  neither  the 
widest  nor  the  fairest.  If  found  at  all,  it  will  be 
discovered  at  no  great  distance  beyond  our  feet. 
I  asked  just  now  —  why  was  it  that  we  left  our 
standing-place  above,  and  turned  away  our  eyes 
from  the  city,  the  camp,  the  distant  mountains, 
and  the  declining;  sun  ?  Was  it  through  Myrtilis'a 
love  of  change,  or  Vergilia'fl  weariness  of  men  and 
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their  iniquities,  or  —  as  I  suppose  —  that  we  might 
limit  our  curiosity,  and  concentrate  our  affections, 
in  a  circle  so  small  as  this  ? 

VERGILIA. 

Such  repose  is  for  the  evening  only  of  great 
minds,  after  they  have  been  fatigued  all  day  long 
by  the  shouts  and  congratulations  of  victory. 

SERTORIUS. 

If  so,  my  mind  is  not  great,  or  my  day  has 
had  no  morning.  Congratulations  have  been 
pleasing  to  me,  only  because  they  could  be  trans- 
ferred. There  is  one  who  listens  for  them  amidst 
those  halls  in  which  I  first  learned  the  little  that 
I  know  of  virtue,  and  through  what  means  glory 
might  be  pursued.  A  mother  still  waits  there 
till  some  recent  calumny  against  her  son  may  be 
confounded  by  some  additional  success  not  intem- 
perately  abused.  I  have  a  daily  corrective  of 
unworthy  thoughts  in  the  remembrance  that  she 
would  grieve  for  them,  and  be  dishonored  by 
them.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  tears  like  her's : 
they  were  rarely  seen — never  on  her  own  account. 
Some  few  only  were  offered  to  sorrow  or  pity : 
indignation  could  extort  more  than  both,  when  I 
suffered:    but   if    they  have   ever   fallen   abun- 
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dantly,   it   was   through   emotions   stronger   than 
either,  or  than  all  of  these,  when  I  triumphed. 

MTKTILI8. 

I  wish  my  sight  were  so  free  from  them  at 
present,  that  I  could  distinguish  whether  it  is  a 
remnant  of  last  year's  snow  which  rests  on  the  rock 
opposite,  or  a  swan  whiter  than  snow.  I  did  not 
see  it,  till  the  prrctor  had  almost  ceased  to  speak. 

Myrtilis  pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake.  It  remained  motionless ;  but,  small  as 
it  was,  such  sunny  whiteness,  if  there  before, 
could  hardly  have  been  overlooked.  Orcilis  re- 
minded his  daughter  that  no  bird  ever  rested  on 
those  waters,  or  alighted  near  to  them.  Sertoriu- 
o-azed  for  a  moment  with  the  more  skilful  dis- 
cernment  of  a  sportsman  —  and  then  rising  hastily 
from  his  seat,  he  exclaimed  —  "  It  is  the  Fawn  ! 
She  moves  now  !  Let  us  wait  till  the  flank  is 
turned  towards  us,  and  then  we  shall  perceive 
her  shape."  The  Fawn  stepped  cautiously  from 
point  to  point;  for  the  rocks  there  wore  almost 
perpendicular ;  and  as  she  reached  the  water's 
edge,  her  form,  even  in  the  twilight,  was  as  easily 
distinguishable  in  their  reflections  as  in  the  sub- 
stance  above.     To  the  surprise,  and  at  first  to  the 
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confusion  of  Orcilis,  she  drank !  "  I  never  doubted 
that  she  had  a  divine  mission,"  said  he :  "  but 
she  must  be  herself  divine.  She  touches  the 
waters!  behold,  she  drinks  of  them !" — "  She  may- 
have  travelled  far  among  the  mountains  to  find 
her  protector,"  said  Sertorius ;  "  and  even  now 
she  appears  fearful  to  accost  him.  Alas,  the 
gentle  beast  supposes  me  to  be  ungrateful ! 
Twice  within  an  hour,  she  was  frightened  from 
my  presence  by  cruelties  which,  as  I  could  not 
prevent  them,  she  may  have  mistaken  for  mine. 
I  will  attempt  to  approach  her." 

The  Fawn  had  withdrawn  her  feet  from  the 
perilous  standing-place  at  which  she  drank,  and 
had  lain  down  immediately  above.  Even  in  that 
position  and  with  the  diminished  light,  it  was 
no  longer  difficult  to  ascertain  her  shape — the 
slender  neck,  and  head  thrown  back.  Sertorius 
advanced  along  the  lake's  margin,  at  a  slow  pace, 
by  necessity,  and  a  cautious  one,  lest  she  should 
be  alarmed.  He  was  followed  by  Myrtilis  and 
Yergilia,  and  they  by  Orcilis,  whispering  and  re- 
iterating his  injunctions  that  they  should  venture 
no  farther.  The  praetor  occasionally  stopped  that 
he  might  call  his  favorite  with  a  voice  fearful  of  it;- 
own  echoes.  A  little  too  loud,  and  the  repetition 
from  twenty  crags  would  startle  Fate's  messenger. 
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She  still  remained  without  any  other  motion  than 
that  of  the  head  almost  imperceptibly  turning  its 
gaze  towards  her  master  as  he  advanced.  But  at 
less  than  half  way,  the  obstructions  became  too 
dangerous  for  his  companions,  and  soon  after  for 
himself.  They  could  proceed  no  farther.  It  was 
then  that  the  fearful  beast  arose  slowly,  and 
advanced  the  other  half,  climbing  from  crag  to 
crag,  sometimes  high  above,  and  occasionally  out 
of  sight.  She  arrived  coyly,  reluctantly,  and 
trembling  with  hesitation.  "  This  is  not  the 
manner  in  which  my  poor  Fawn  used  to  greet  me," 
said  Sertorius.  "  Let  her  forgive  me  and  again 
trust  me !  Here  she  is,  at  last,  bearing  good 
news,  notwithstanding  her  shyness.  I  see  again 
the  coronet  of  victory  upon  her  head!  Manliua 
has  triumphed  !  This  messenger  is  entitled  to  as 
many  caresses  from  Vergilia  as  from  myself." 

The  praetor  extended  his  arms,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed,  and  the  Fawn  leaped  into  them. 
"  On  behalf  of  Manliua  the  conqueror,  I  demand 
what  is  due  to  victory.  She  cornea  crowned  with 
his  laurels ! "  This  was  said  as  he  pressed  the 
recovered  fugitive  in  his  bosom,  and  turned  with 
her  toward  Vergilia.  The  princess  stooped  to 
kiss  his  Fawn,  and  look  more  closely  at  her  little 
coronet.      It  did  indeed  seem,  at  first  and  in  the 
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decreasing  twilight,  like  an  ornament  woven  by 
the  Graces  for  that  delicate  head.  "  Alas ! "  said 
Vergilia,  "  here  are  neither  laurels  nor  myrtles ! 
Cypress  is  intermingled  with  those  leaves  and 
flowers  only  which  are  placed  upon  foreheads 
preparatory  to  the  sepulchre.  I  have  seen  them 
there  too  recently  for  mistake ! ':  She  turned  to 
hide  her  tears.  Sertorius  started,  looked  at  his 
Fawn  needfully,  and  during  one  moment  incre- 
dulously. "  I  know  now,"  said  he,  "  why  that 
heart  beats  so  quickly,  and  my  gentle  messenger 
thus  trembles.  Because  she  is  not  always  able 
to  bring  me  good  tidings,  shall  I  love  her  the 
less  ?  Even  before  we  can  measure  the  extent  of 
it,  let  us  think  how  this  calamity  may  be  re- 
paired. I  would  anticipate  its  rumour  in  the 
camp.  Farewell,  Fawn !  Both  hands  wTill  be 
required  for  the  ascent  of  these  cliffs."  While  he 
stooped  to  release  his  Fawn,  the  fatal  chaplet  fell 
from  her  head,  and  remained  entangled  by  the 
sword-belt  which  crossed  his  bosom.  She  found 
a  way  among  the  rocks  where  no  human  footstep 
could  have  followed  her  —  but  ten  times  did  she 
stop  to  look  behind.  Sertorius  and  his  com- 
panions believed  as  confidently  in  the  truth  of 
this  teacher,  as  of  any  other.  The  praetor  knew 
that  no  serious  disaster  could  have  occurred  else- 
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where,  since  the  arrival  of  his  general's  reports. 
But  Manlius  had  occasioned  him  more  anxiety 
during  the  last  four  or  five  days  than  was  ac- 
knowledged even  in  the  pnctorium.  It  was 
feared  that  his  impatience  and  discontent  would 
ease  themselves  at  any  cost. 

The  hour  for  the  return  of  Orcilis  was  hastened 
by  these  apprehensions.  Sertorius  intimated  that 
if  he  could  despatch  Perpenna  early  enough,  in 
one  direction,  his  own  march  might  begin  between 
midnight  and  day -break,  in  another ;  but  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  colleague  in  the 
camp.  Some  hasty  precautions  were  added,  re- 
ferring to  the  city  gates.  "  Let  the  guard  there 
be  unmixed  —  from  the  kind's  fourth  legion  — 
and  during  my  absence,  let  him  suffer  no  Romans 
to  pass  them  armed.  If  Manlius  is  lost,  I  shall 
meet  the  fugitives."  This  was  whispered  to  the 
king :  but  during  their  descent  from  the  temple, 
some  words  of  better  omen  were  also  addressed  to 
Vergilia.  "  Manlius,  though  unsuccessful,  might 
return  in  safety;  and  if  so,  he  was  sure  to 
return  without  dishonor."  Vergilia  replied  that 
her  thoughts  had  been  occupied,  not  by  apprehen- 
sions, but  by  remembrances :  yet  was  she  suffi- 
ciently grateful  for  the  services  of  Manlius  t<> 
wish  and  hope  as  the  pnetor  did.     Even  during 
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the  distress  and  anxiety  of  the  occasion,  Sertorius 
learnt  from  these  words  that,  if  love  ever  had  been 
kindled,  it  was  extinct. 

They  descended  as  expeditiously  and  silently 
as  became  the  startled  bearers  of  misfortune. 
Before  their  arrival  at  the  palace,  torches  had  been 
lighted  there.  They  found  the  little  court-yard 
filled  with  the  king's  attendants,  the  praetorian 
lictors,  and  seven  or  eight  senators  most  in  the 
confidence  of  Sertorius.  No  one  spoke ;  and  so 
unusual  an  assemblage  made  him  apprehend  that 
his  ill  news  had  arrived  before  him.  A  Roman 
knight  was  among  the  rest.  Sertorius  recognised 
him  as  a  client  of  his  house  whom  he  had  de- 
spatched three  months  before  to  Rome.  Atinius 
had  travelled  on  the  private  affairs  of  his  patron, 
and  had  returned  barely  an  hour  and  a  half  ago. 
Every  messenger  learnt,  as  a  chief  maxim  in  this 
service,  to  find  the  prgetor,  and  communicate  his 
intelligence,  as  speedily  as  he  could.  Atinius, 
who  had  sought  Sertorius,  first,  in  the  camp, 
now  followed  him  to  the  palace.  The  senators 
would  have  dissuaded  him ;  but,  as  their  remon- 
strances were  ineffectual,  they  accompanied  him. 
He  had  been  so  frequently  commended  and  re- 
warded for  dispatch  in  his  communications,  that 
every  other  honor  appeared  less  desirable. 
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BEBTOBIUS. 

Health  and  welcome  to  Spurius  Atinius,  new 
from  Italy  !  He  bears  the  communications  of  my 
friends  ? 

ATINIUS. 

Strong  winds  and  swift  horses  have  brought 
expeditiously,  by  sea  and  land,  to  Quintus  Ser- 
torius,  the  salutations  of  his  partisans.  May  they 
be  followed  by  greater  happiness  hereafter  than  I 
can  offer  now ! 

SERTOEIUS. 

You  bear  epistles  from  my  mother  ? 


ATINIUS. 

There  is  one  epistle  from  her. 


SERTORIUS. 

No  more  than  one  ?  With  the  leisure  of  twenty 
days,  has  she  sent  to  me  only  one  ? 

ATINIUS. 

It  was  her  last  —  and  it  is  accompanied  by  her 
will. 

The  attendants  had  brought  their  torches  for 
the  guidance  of  Sertorius.  A  strong  light  fell 
upon  his  face.  So  strange  and  terrible  was  the 
anguish  which  it  betrayed,   that   Orcilis  groaned 
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audibly.  Vergilia,  seizing  the  hand  of  Myrtilis, 
dragged  her  from  the  praetor's  side.  Not  one 
person  present  spoke.  Sertorius  had  always  as- 
sociated the  messages  of  his  Fawn  with  the 
fortune  of  Spain.  Hitherto  her  communication 
had  referred  only  to  public  events  —  the  fate  of 
Spain,  and  his  own  fate  as  subordinate  to  it. 
But  now  he  learns  that  she  is  every  way  his ! 
Manlius  remains  safe  in  Lusitania — his  mother 
will  no  longer  wait  till  injustice  may  repent,  and 
the  exile  may  return  to  Rome ! 

After  some  moments,  he  signified  by  a  motion 
of  his  hand  that  the  lictors  should  not  precede, 
nor  his  friends  accompany  him ;  and  then,  with- 
out a  word,  he  descended  into  the  passage  through 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  conducted  him 
to  his  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Meditations    on    Greatness Perpenna's    Praetorium   and    h\> 

Comedy.  —  The  Romans  not  less  provident  than  ourselves  in 
making  their  Wills.  —  After  reading  the  Epistle  of  Rhaea, 
Sertorius  makes  his. — He  again  assumes  the  Command  of  his 
Army  in  the  Field.  — Offers  Battle.  —  Besieges  Lauron,  and 
is  himself  besieged.  —  Takes  the  City  at  his  Leisure,  and  burns 

it  in   his   Scorn.  —  One    Part  of  Spain  still  peaceful The 

sacred  Cliffs.  —  The  Abode  of  Spanus  and  Porsa. — Their 
Children  implicated  in  a  Conspiracy,  and  commit  Thefts  to 
entertain  a  Guest.  —  Porsa  detects  them,  but  involves  both 
herself  and  her  Husband  in  great  Perplexity.  —  Spanus  is 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  King  on  account  of  another 
Theft  —  yet  only  as  a  Witness.  —  The  Recorders  at  Ebilenum 
at  Ease — and  the  just  Man  Setubal  in  Trouble. 

In  the  measurement  of  greatness,  who  can  de- 
termine to  what  standard  we  should  refer?  Is  it 
courage  systematic,  deliberative,  irrespective  — 
sagaciously  and  remorselessly  acquisitive  of 
power?  If  so,  the  most  illustrious  of  men  and 
fiends  must  be  constituted  from  the  same  element >. 
Is  it  fortitude  which  endures  and  despises  misery  ? 
Such  greatness  may  arise  from  a  languid  pulse,  a 
tough  skin,  an  easy  digestion,  and  a  hard  heart. 
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One  man  finds  it  as  painful  to  lose  a  cat  or  a 
canary-bird,  as   another  does  to  cut  off  his  wife's 
head.  Before  we  calculate  the  merit  of  endurance, 
we  should  ascertain  whether  much  has  been  endured. 
Socrates  denied  that  the  post  before  a  gate — not- 
withstanding its  pertinacity  in  such  exposure,  and 
its  contempt  for  danger  from  cart  wheels  —  could 
be  called  courageous.     Stoical  people   are  some- 
times   so    high-minded   as   to    smile    even    more 
patiently  at  the  calamities  of  their  friends,  than 
at  their  own.     They  in  whose  honor  the  voice  of 
History  has  appropriated  this  word  greatness — not 
merely  as  an  ascription  to  the  character,  but  as 
an   appendage  to  their  names  —  have  been  pre- 
eminently selfish.     Hardly  one  among  them  has 
ever  suffered   the   slightest   deduction   from   his 
interests,  or  waved  the  value  of  a  rush  if  it  had 
been   demanded   by   his   ambition.     When  most 
careful  of  the  public  welfare,  they  remembered 
that  the  public  was  their  property,  and  its  welfare 
their  perquisite.     We  will  confess  that  there  can 
be   no  just  parallel   between   Sertorius   and  his 
greatest  competitor  in  such  magnanimity.     Pom- 
peius  never  forgot  his  deserts,  or  neglected  the 
assertion  of  them.     That  marble  trophy   which 
he  erected,  and  on  which  his  statue  was  placed 
northward  of  the  Pyrenees,  claimed  for  him,  as 
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his  conquest,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six 
cities,  all  standing  between  Calpe  and  Cis-alpine 
Gaul.  But  then  all  were  included  in  his  calcu- 
lation which  he  had  conquered  by  conquering 
Sertorius  and  assisting  Metellus  —  so  vigilant 
became  his  consciousness  of  the  grandeur  to 
which  were  due  unrestricted  authority  and  the 
public  gratitude ! 

Or  may  greatness  be  estimated  by  the  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  its  affections?  Men  titularly 
great,  have  loved  their  mistresses ;  in  some 
rare  instances,  even  their  wives — the  wives  of 
their  friends,  and  the  mistresses  of  their  enemies. 
So  diffuse,  in  this  way,  has  been  their  bene- 
volence, that  they  have  loved  several  such  at 
the  same  time ;  but  not  on  account  of  any 
resemblance  to  their  mothers.  If  Alexander 
the  Great  revered  Olympias,  it  was  because 
she  had  provided  for  him  two  fathers  scarcely 
less  great  than  himself — Philip  the  king,  and 
Jupiter  Amnion. 

Sertorius  at  the  head  of  thirteen  Roman,  and 
seven  Spanish  legions,  fresh  from  victory,  wishes 
to  deposit  his  fasces  and  live  in  peace.  Such 
feebleness  appears  still  more  effeminate  now 
that  it  is  followed  by  grief  excessive,  and  uncon- 
trollable  for   his    mother's    death.       In    gaining 
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the  consulship,  she  was  of  less  value  to  him 
than  half  a  century  of  Spanish  horse.  Yet 
had  he  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  a 
statesman  during  more  than  twenty  years. 

No  other  political  actor  could  surpass  Per- 
penna  in  the  parts  which  he  had  undertaken, 
when  they  were  first  represented  by  him.  But 
as  soon  as  he  had  become  perfect  in  his  attitudes, 
they  were  changed.  His  late  renewal  of  friend- 
ship was  solemnly  pledged,  religiously  attested, 
and  not  yet  publicly  disclaimed.  He  declared, 
indeed,  that  it  would  have  lasted  during  the  joint 
lives  of  Sertorius  and  himself,  if  Ahala's  wine  had 
been  swallowed  instead  of  spilt.  He  now  takes 
small  pains  to  preserve  a  character  of  which,  as 
he  said,  "  the  Deities  disapproved."  Jests,  lumi- 
nous as  this,  were  extinguished,  like  falling  me- 
teors, before  any  one  could  determine  what  they 
might  portend.  He  complained  that  his  money 
was  lost  at  the  death  of  Ahala,  and  his  life  en- 
dangered. That  he  had  now  no  better  security 
than  Jupiter,  who  might  discredit  his  pontifex 
maximus.  That  for  his  present  healthy  diges- 
tion, he  was  indebted  to  the  Fawn.  Perpenna's 
own  friends  had  never  learnt  to  blush — those  of 
Sertorius  found  no  present  leisure  for  anger. 

A  new  pleasantry  is  furnished  by  Rhaea's  death. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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The  mimics  and  buffoons  resume  their  activity. 
All  the  subordinate  comedians  are  engaged  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  drama  composed  by  Aufidius. 
The  chief  characters  are  represented  by  Perpenna 
himself  and  Rufo.  Rufo,  crowned  and  robed  like 
Orcilis,  moralises  with  royal  solemnity  on  human 
life,  and  propounds  as  a  problem,  "Whether  those 
must  not  be  esteemed  as  the  tenderest  parents, 
who  provide  for  their  children  the  largest  legacies?" 
The  fictitious  Sertorius  laments  "that  he  has  but 
one  such  mother  to  lose."  Though  containing  no 
vulgar  audience,  Perpenna's  diminutive  theatre  is 
sufficiently  filled.  All  the  former  companions  of 
Ahala — and  there  were  many  from  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  Rome — have  transferred  their 
friendship  to  him.  His  praetoriuni  is  rendered 
proportionably  festive  by  its  rival's  distress.  Six 
or  seven  senators  occupy  the  front  seats  at  this 
new  comedy,  and  the  highest  couches  at  the  sup- 
per table  which  follows  it. 

Continually  occupied  in  the  most  momentous 
transactions,  Sertorius  found  but  little  time  for 
such  erotic  attachments,  however  accordant  with 
his  temperament,  as  we  call  love  by  pre-eminence. 
He  is  the  only  Roman  of  whom  we  are  told  that 
licentious  love,  and  even  licentious  language,  dis- 
pleased him.     In  that  age  of  grandeur  and  gross- 
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ness,  of  the  loftiest  aspirations  and  the  vilest 
habits,  he,  as  far  as  we  know,  stood  alone.  Poets, 
orators,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  were  jocular 
in  the  forum,  sometimes  even  in  the  senate-house, 
on  subjects  to  which  no  sober  man  now  alludes. 

During  those  short  intervals  between  great 
events  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
civil  distinctions  at  Rome,  he  occupied  no  house 
there  beside  his  mother's.  If  resident  under  a 
permanent  roof  at  all,  in  any  part  of  life,  it  was 
her's.  Eleven  or  twelve  years  had  elapsed  since 
she  was  last  seen  by  him ;  but  amidst  their  tu- 
mults, their  negotiations,  their  anxieties,  and  their 
triumphs,  not  so  long  as  a  single  day  was  she  for- 
gotten. A  vague  religion,  which  permitted  idolatry 
of  every  kind,  was  least  irrational  in  this.  All 
that  he  had  ever  known  of  love  without  shame, 
grandeur  without  ambition,  prudence  without  sel- 
fishness, or  authority  without  pride — was  asso- 
ciated with  Rhaea.  To  her  opinion  were  referred 
whatever  things  he  had  done,  or  contemplated,  or 
desisted  from  doing,  as  to  a  Divinity  zealous  for 
his  fame,  and  watchful  for  his  happiness.  He  re- 
membered the  looks  and  words  which  had  de- 
lighted his  infancy  —  sometimes  the  grief  which 
he  had  undesignedly  occasioned  —  or  the  pride  in 
which  a  parent  must  indulge  when  such  blossoms 
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of  future  glory  first  expand.  She  wished  only 
that  he  should  love  her — no  other  human  crea- 
ture 5  did  he  ever  fear. 

Fven  to  the  middle  of  life,  this  maternal  Deity 
presided  over  his  thoughts,  and  determined  hie 
enterprises.  If  they  were  just  and  noble,  they 
would  be  pleasing  to  Ithaca — they  would  add 
honor  to  her  age — she  would  talk  of  them  with 
her  friends.  For  well  did  he  understand  that, 
tender  and  grateful  as  he  may  be,  no  man  can 
love  like  such  a  mother.      He  had  some  pleasures, 

many  hopes,  innumerable  occupations — she  had 
but  one  of  each.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his 
anguish  was  excessive.  During  seven  entire  days 
he  forgot  his  duties,  relinquished  his  authority, 
refused  all  intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  greatly 
alarmed  the  canq).  Multitudes  were  assembled 
round  his  pnutorium  ;  but  he  hid  himself  in  its 
reoessea  even  from  those  whom  he  esteemed  the 
m«>si.  Manlius  was  absent — and  the  Fawn  had 
disappeared. 

The  Romans  were  more  provident  than  we  an 

in  the  regulation  of  their  affairs  preparatory  to 
death.     Few,  who  had  anything  to  leave,  died 

without  a  will.      Rhtsa  outlived  most  of  her  earh 
friends,  and   became   wealthy  through   their   be- 
quests,     The  patrimony  of  her  husband  remained 
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still  in  her  possession,  as  Sertorius  would  never 
consent  that  it  should  be  transferred.  Her  testa- 
ment, brought  by  Atinius,  was  explained  in  the 
epistle  which  accompanied  it. 

HUMA   TO    SERTORIUS. 

"  Spurius  Atinius  has  been  detained  by  me  that 
he  might  convey  at  once  all  which  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  know  —  and  that  sorrow  should  not  be 
exasperated  through  uncertainty.  This  sorrow 
has  rendered  your  mother  afraid  of  the  sepulchre. 
If  she  can  no  more  hear  the  report  of  her  son's 
victories  —  or  what  is  still  dearer  to  her,  of  his 
forbearance  and  generosity  —  neither  will  she 
suffer  any  longer  through  the  injustice  which  he 
endures.  Only  because  she  knows  how  greatly 
he  loves  her,  and  how  tenderly  he  will  lament 
her,  is  she  unwilling  to  die. 

"  Better  is  it  that  our  wishes  have  not  been  ful- 
filled, and  that  death  should  permit  no  earlier 
separation  to  interpose.  If  we  had  met  once 
more,  we  must  have  parted  soon,  and  perhaps 
twice.  You  will  be  occupied  by  the  defence  of 
freedom,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  honor.  I  am  sus- 
tained by  the  remembrance  that  never,  during  so 
many  years,  have  we  designedly  occasioned  un~ 
happiness  to  each  other.     On  your  mother's  ac- 
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count,  you  have  suffered  patiently  the  perverse- 
ness  of  Perpenna.  It  still  pleases  me  that  I  may 
send  to  you  my  gratitude  with  my  farewell.  The 
same  consciousness  of  many  benefits  is  due  to  the 
recollection  that  Perpenna's  mother  loved  me  less 
only  than  you  have  done.  No  malignity  on  his 
part  can  efface  the  obligations  which  I  owe  to  her. 
I  am  now  safe  against  that  calamity  which  ha? 
always  been  the  most  dreaded  by  me ;  but  had  I 
survived  my  son,  Perpenna,  however  alienated 
from  my  affections,  would  so  far  have  occupied 
his  place,  as  to  have  become  my  heir.  I  will  not 
require  you,  as  the  dying  often  do,  either  to  re- 
member me,  or  to  forget  me :  but  forget  the 
injustice  of  Rome,  and  remember  that  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty  against  half  the  world,  has  been 
less  careful  for  his  own  glory,  than  for  his 
mother's  happiness.  —  Farewell." 

As  soon  as  the  hand  of  Sertorius  had  regained 
sufficient  steadiness,  he  also  prepared  a  testament, 
revoking  the  last  which  was  written  by  him. 
Every  thing  which  Rhsea  had  left  to  himself,  in- 
cluding his  own  patrimony,  he  consigned  to  Per- 
penna. Some  consolation  arose  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  thoughts,  even  though  he  knew  that, 
if  they  could  have  been  better  instructed,  they 
would  have  changed. 
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At  last  the  motions  of  Metellus  awoke  him 
from  his  despondency.  The  senators  and  sub- 
ordinate generals  apprehended  that  Perpenna 
might  claim  the  command,  and  —  assisted  by  his 
faction  —  might  assume  it.  Manlius  and  Capito 
were  endangered  by  this  delay.  Reports  had 
crept  among  the  soldiers  that  Sertorius  was  pre- 
paring to  throw  down  his  authority  and  quit  the 
camp.  They  beset  the  praetorium,  his  friends 
forced  themselves  into  his  presence.  The  hurry 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  urgency  of  their  remon- 
strances, left  little  time  for  choice.  All  those 
mockeries  of  Perpenna  and  his  associates  were 
reported  to  him,  and  he  was  then  asked  whether 
the  public  liberty,  with  the  defence  of  his  allies, 
should  be  entrusted  to  such  men  as  they  ?  His 
indignation  was  exasperated  by  the  cruel  insults 
offered  to  misery.  Still  the  testament  which  he 
had  so  lately  written  remained  unrevoked. 

The  legions  marched  that  night ;  and  before 
daybreak  next  morning  their  general  was  at  the 
head  of  them.  It  seemed  high  time  to  skreen 
Manlius  and  sustain  Capito.  Metellus  still  con- 
trived to  keep  a  road  open  behind  him  by  which 
he  might  communicate  with  his  camp.  More 
than  once  was  the  offer  of  a  third  great  battle 
made   by    Sertorius,    and  declined   by  the   pro- 
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consuls.  Two  months  were  consumed  in  such 
provocations,  and  evasions  —  in  the  assault  of 
fortified  cities,  the  protection  of  distant  allies, 
and  the  relief  of  endangered  provinces.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  proconsuls  should  often  sepa- 
rate to  repel  attacks  made  on  their  lieutenants  in 
distant  places  at  the  same  time.  Sertorius, 
leaving  his  main  army  under  Statilius  encamped 
among  the  mountains,  once  more  advanced  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Valentia,  and  besieged  Lauron 
Pompeius  hastened,  with  the  whole  of  his  legions, 
to  its  relief.  A  hill  which  commanded  the  walls 
was  seized  by  Sertorius  for  his  camp ;  but  its 
occupation  seemed  to  have  left  the  praetor's  rear 
unguarded,  his  communications  intercepted,  and 
his  escape  impossible.  While  Lauron  was  be- 
sieged by  him,  he  was  besieged  by  Pompeius. 
The  disparity  between  their  forces,  both  in  num- 
ber and  quality,  permitted  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  a  battle.  Fortune  revisits  her  favorite, 
after  having  proved  his  patience  and  constancy 
with  a  three  years'  desertion  !  So  confident  did 
the  proconsul  feci  of  a  final  triumph  which  would 
indemnify  him  for  all  his  former  disgraces,  that 
he  encouraged  the  Lauronites  by  messengers,  to 
sit,  as  spectators,  quietly  and  idly  on  their  walls, 
while  he  besieged  and  reduced  Sertorius.     When 
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Sertorius  learnt  this,  he  laughed  for  the  first  time 
after  a  long  interval,  at  Sylla's  scholar  as  he 
called  Pompeius,  "  who  had  not  remembered  that 
a  general  should  look  behind  him  as  well  as 
before  him."  At  the  same  moment  that  Pom- 
peius advanced  to  the  assault  of  his  enemies' 
camp,  his  own  was  endangered  by  six  thousand 
select  legionaries  left  out  of  sight,  and  beyond  his 
knowledge,  for  this  service.  Looking  round  too 
late,  he  did  not  dare  to  attack,  lest  he  should 
be  himself  attacked  in  front  by  Sertorius,  and  in 
rear  by  this  reserve.  Ashamed  to  .leave  the 
Lauronites  in  their  extremity  —  afraid  to  move  a 
step  for  their  protection — he  did  as  he  had  ad- 
vised his  allies,  he  sat  still  and  witnessed  their 
surrender.  Sertorius  sent  his  captives  under  pro- 
tection as  a  present  to  the  proconsul,  and  then 
burnt  Lauron.  This  was  done,  not  with  anger, 
not  through  cruelty,  not  even  as  an  example  for 
the  warning  of  other  cities  which  might  prefer 
slavery  to  patriotism — but  in  contempt.  Thus 
the  whole  of  Spain  learnt  that,  although  Pom- 
peius was  near  enough,  with  a  much  larger  army, 
to  warm  his  hands  at  the  flame  which  consumed 
their  city,  he  suffered  the  houses  of  his  allies  to 
perish,  and  themselves  to  be  chained  as  slaves. 
Metellus  looked,  perhaps  too  warily,  both  before 
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him  and  behind  him.  All  the  arts  of  war  were 
exhausted,  when  he  and  the  pnetor  were  opposed; 
but  the  advantages  most  conducive  to  its  success 
were  with  Sertorius.  Every  week,  some  new 
alliance  was  contracted  :  the  stream  of  desertion 
and  of  voluntary  enrolment  ran  all  one  way. 
Manlius  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  pre- 
sent danger :  there  was  defection  among  the  re- 
maining provinces  hitherto  held  by  Rome ;  but 
Sertorius  failed  in  forcing  his  opponents  to  such 
a  battle  as  might  terminate  the  war.  Metellus 
and  Pompeius  again  sheltered  themselves  behind 
their  intrenchments  till  additional  supplies  could 
arrive  from  Gaul. 

Sertorius  was  as  fortunate  in  the  necessity  for 
such  continual  motion  and  vigilance,  as  the  suc- 
cess which  rewarded  them.  The  legions  of  Per- 
penna  marched  without  their  general.  Disdaining 
a  subordinate  command,  the  ambitious  praetor 
remained,  like  Achilles,  in  his  tent.  A  young 
musician,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Thya- 
tira,  and  whose  lute  was  only  less  irresistible 
than  her  form  and  nice,  assuaged  his  discontent. 
Sertorius  received  once  more,  but  for  the  last 
time,  the  congratulations  of  Orcilis,  Myrtilis,  and 
Vergilia :  —  during  almost  three  months,  no  one 
had  seen  his  Fawn. 
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Spain  was,  at  this  period,  the  only  nation  con- 
vulsed by  wars  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  much 
anxiety  to  the  republic.  She  had  become,  with 
her  two  proconsular  armies,  every  where  unsuc- 
cessful, a  spectacle  to  which  were  directed  the 
solicitudes  of  mankind.  Yet  among  her  forests 
and  mountains,  even  at  no  greater  distance  from 
Osca  than  one  day's  journey,  might  solitudes  be 
found  peaceful  as  the  Hesperides.  War  some- 
times raged  beyond  them,  but  not  near  enough 
for  their  disturbance.  Such  were  those  sacred 
cliffs,  with  their  flowery  recesses  unpastured 
and  unexplored,  where  Spanus  found  his  Fawn. 
She  alone,  and  the  mistress  with  whose  revelations 
she  had  been  commissioned,  ever  ventured  there. 
Days  and  nights  passed  by,  but  nothing  else. 
Nature  appeared  to  tread  softly  and  timidly  among 
the  most  tranquil  of  her  recesses.  No  tempest 
had  rent  those  ancient  trees.  Silent  as  ever  stood 
the  altar  of  Destiny.  The  little  fountain  and 
the  three-faced  image  were  approached  only  by 
the  Fawn  and  a  single  worshipper. 

The  praetor's  armies  had  marched,  at  some 
leagues'  distance,  on  each  side  of  that  long  valley 
in  which  Spanus  met  him  to  present  his  gift; 
but  neither  through  it,  nor  nearer  it.  On  other 
occasions,    accompanied   by  his   hounds,    he  had 
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himself  repeatedly  explored  the  various  districts 
of  this  same  region,  yet  always  far  aloof  from 
Diana's  sanctuary,  as  if  unwilling  to  encroach 
upon  her  domain  or  intrude  into  her  mysteries. 

Nor  less  tranquil  was  that  peasant  himself  in 
his  abode  now  liberated  from  want  and  Setubal. 
For  wiser  reasons  than  because  he  had  been 
placed  beyond  the  knowledge  of  other  men's  su- 
periority, was  Spanus  rich  to  the  extent  of  his 
desires.  The  most  prosperous  proprietor  within 
many  miles — of  all  those  whose  eyes  looked  upon 
the  same  valleys  and  mountains,  the  most  free  — 
unrivalled,  unrestricted,  unenvied,  he  was  greater 
than  Perpenna  and  happier  than  Sertorius.  It  was 
of  little  concern  to  him  whether  the  Roman  Senate 
determined  justly  or  otherwise.  If  he  were  not  ac- 
companied by  eight  legions,  the  eight  legions  could 
not  depose  him  nor  disobey  him.  If  he  were  unpri- 
vileged to  drink  sacred  wine  from  a  cup  of  gold, 
there  was  buttermilk,  without  poison,  in  a  bowl 
of  maple.  His  little  rivulet  was  never  dry.  The 
osiers  for  his  basket-work  were,  tins  year,  longer. 
straighter,  more  tough,  and  more  flexible,  than  in 
any  year  before.  The  prretor's  gift,  that  statclv 
mule,  grew  playful  and  mischievous  as  a  kid. 
And  above  all,  Porsa  —  though  more  sedate  than 
the  beast  and  her  three  babes,  was  not  less  happy. 
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Destiny  had  taken  under  her  protection  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Porsa  knew  every  living  creature 
about  her  abode,  various  as  were  their  kinds ;  but 
never  again  did  she  provoke  misfortune  by  boast- 
ing of  them  or  counting  them.  Her  skill  in  arith- 
metic was  hardly  sufficient  for  this  last  kind  of 
impiety,  so  greatly  had  they  encreased.  She  enjoyed 
a  right  to  know  that  her  three  children  were  as  many 
as  three,  and  her  five  household  gods  no  fewer  than 
five — because  the  two  numbers  combined  were  less 
than  ten.  Thus  far  she  was  safe.  Her  children  were 
freshened  and  strengthened  by  their  daily  immer- 
sion in  the  stream ;  but  the  Dii  Penates  con- 
tinued to  grow  some  little  blacker,  dirtier,  uglier, 
and  holier.  No  such  liberty  might  be  hazarded 
with  them.  Every  day  added  to  the  dust  of  cen- 
turies ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  smoke  and  soot, 
was  the  sanctity.  However  unlovely  might  have 
been  the  features  and  complexions  of  these  horned 
Lares,  they  discharged  their  offices  with  irre- 
proachable fidelity  —  and  no  hearth  in  Spain  was 
more  peaceful.  At  the  two  extremities  of  a  long 
day's  journey,  were  the  camp  and  the  cabin —  Ser- 
torius  and  Spanus ! 

But  there  were  conspiracies  even  in  the  forest. 
Porsa  had  overheard  unpronounceable  names 
attempted  by  the  lips  of  her  three  children  — 
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secret  consultations  and  earnest  discussions  about 
some  novelty  concealed  from  her.  When  ques- 
tioned, there  were  blushes,  and  whispers,  and 
cunning  looks,  and  averted  eyes,  ending  in  flight 
and  laughter.  Even  little  thefts  were  attempted 
—  handsful  of  almonds  and  chesnuts,  fragments  of 
curd  and  bread,  some  honey  in  the  comb,  and 
every  day  new  milk  which  were  not  consmned 
by  the  thieves.  Almost  every  hour  were  they 
to  be  first  summoned  from  the  forest  by  her  cries, 
and  then  sought  for  in  person.  The  thought,  at 
last,  occurred  that  perhaps  more  easy  might  be 
their  detection,  if  she  looked  before  she  cried. 
Such  sagacity  deserved  success.  Hidden  at  no 
great  distance,  were  not  only  her  three  children 
beheld  by  her  —  but  preparations  for  a  feast,  and 
the  presence  of  a  confederate.  They  were  seated 
upon  the  roots,  and  under  the  shadow,  of  a  large 
plane  tree,  earnestly  engaged  in  offices  belonging  to 
hospitality,  and  their  guest  was  the  Fawn  !  There 
must  have  been  intercourse  of  some  duration  to 
account  for  friendship  so  cordial  on  both  sides. 
The  Fawn,  indeed,  received  their  attentions  with 
diffidence.  She  ate  sparingly,  and  no  more  than 
she  pleased,  notwithstanding  their  solicitations- 
Every    delicacy    was    offered    to   her    first  —  nor 
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till   after   its  repeated   rejection  was   it    divided 
among  the  hosts. 

Porsa's  astonishment  was  accompanied  by  un- 
easiness. She  recognised,  at  first  sight,  the  sacred 
Fawn — the  Fawn  of  Sertorius  !  Her  husband  had 
repeatedly  described  to  her  its  size,  which  con- 
tinued unchanged,  and  the  lustrous  whiteness 
which  could  not  increase.  All  Spain  had  re- 
sounded with  the  fulfilment  of  her  predictions ; 
and  among  these  her  native  mountains  was  she 
most  revered  as  a  messenger  from  Diana.  Spanus 
had  become  great  through  her  reputation.  The 
shepherds  honored  their  neighbour  because  he 
had  been  selected  by  the  Gods,  as  well  as  pa- 
tronised by  the  praetor.  His  riches,  the  gifts  of 
Heaven,  provoked  no  envy.  And  now,  Porsa 
beholds  this  same  Fawn  —  the  ambassadress  of 
Fate,  the  herald  of  Victory,  the  oracle  of  Sertorius 
—  reposing  with  her  three  children,  at  a  feast! 
No  sound  could  arise  from  moss  so  soft,  to  betray 
the  anxious  mother's  steps ;  and  the  Fawn's  at- 
tention was  confused  by  protestations  of  love,  by 
invitations  for  the  morrow,  by  hospitable  promises 
of  some  fresh  rarity  if  she  would  come  again. 
Ineffable  names  and  titles  were  attempted,  sig- 
nifying more  love  than  they  could  express.  Yet 
the  intelligence  of  those  quick  senses  never  might 
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be  surprised.  Almost  at  a  single  bound,  the 
timid  beast  extricated  herself  from  her  compa- 
nions and  disappeared. 

Porsa's  grief  was  not  much  less  pungent  than 
that  of  her  children.  On  the  return  of  Spanus 
from  his  labors,  there  were  endless  lamentations 
and  consultations.  Careful  for  the  honor  of  his 
Fawn's  fidelity,  he  denied  that  she  could  have 
abandoned  her  master,  but  supposed  that  she 
might  have  strayed,  or  have  been  scared  away. 
Should  he  seek  for  her  at  the  altar  of  Destiny, 
and  once  more  present  her  to  the  praetor?  What 
other  man  had  ever  ventured  there  even  once? 
What  God,  without  terror,  had  approached  that 
ancient  altar  and  three-faced  image,  a  second 
time?  Spanus,  being  rich,  was  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  undertake  enterprises  of  which  the 
Deities  were  afraid.  But  so  grateful  was  he  for 
his  present  happiness  to  the  bounty  of  Sertorius, 
that  if  he  could  recover  and  restore  the  Fawn,  he 
would  hazard  or  suffer  any  thing  not  incommen- 
surate with  his  humanity. 

The  children  said  that  their  guest  had  visited 
them  lately  several  times  ;  that  they  had  found 
it  easy  to  become  familiar ;  and  that  this  friendly 
intercourse  was  concealed  because  much  injustice 
had  been  endured   by    them    some  few    month- 
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before.  They  reminded  their  father  of  a  mottled 
kid  with  four  small  horns,  which  they  had  reared, 
and  tamed,  and  greatly  valued,  and  which, 
without  their  acquiescence,  he  had  presented  to 
the  wife  of  Setubal.  Well  might  they  apprehend 
a  similar,  but  still  more  cruel,  privation  if  he 
should  see  the  Fawn. 

This   Setubal   was   the    same  just   man   from 
whose  benevolence   Spanus  had  first  rented  hL< 
estate  at  its  full  value,  and  afterwards  had  pur- 
chased it  at  something  more ;  a  stately  and  opu- 
lent proprietor  dwelling  in  Ebilenum,  sufficiently 
conscious  of  his  manifold  accomplishments,   and 
profusely  eloquent  on  the  rectitude,  as  well  as  the 
wisdom,  of  his   dealings.     Setubal's  young  wife 
suffered  from  an  unappeasable  passion  for  extra- 
ordinary  animals  —  and  it  was  to  purchase   her 
interposition   that    Spanus,  at  first,    secured   his 
Fawn.     Only  the  accidental  advent  of  Sertorius 
had  diverted  this  design  —  transferring  his  pro- 
phetic messenger  from  Ebilenum  to  Osca.     The 
wife  of  Setubal  lost   a  gift    which  might  have 
rendered  her  not  less  glorious  than   Semiramis. 
True  it  was  that  she  still  continued  ignorant  of 
such  abortive  intentions  in  her  favor;  and  that. 
Porsa  had  sent  to  her,  by   Setubal,  a  praetorian 
garment  lined  with  skins  collected  from  extra- 
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ordinary  animals  foreign  and  domestic.  But 
Spanus  was  grateful  for  favors  which,  though  not 
proposed,  might  eventually  have  been  conferred. 
In  the  belief  of  such  possible  mediation,  and  not- 
withstanding his  present  independence  tenderly 
sensible  of  even  imaginary  benefits,  he  still 
looked  about  him  for  some  fresh  offering  to 
Matula,  Setubal's  young  wife.  The  four-horned 
kid  therefore  wras  presented  by  the  hands  of  his 
herdsman's  daughter.  But  the  Fawn  had  a 
higher  destination.  She  belonged  already  to 
Sertorius  —  and  sorrowful  was  the  shepherd  that 
his  skill  might  have  no  second  opportunity  for  its 
exercise — that  the  gentle  beast  was  gone! 

All  this  anxiety  was  dispersed  next  day  by  her 
re-appearance  in  the  accustomed  place.  Spanus 
saw  her  ;  but  his  children  only  could  approach 
her.  She  appeared  to  have  been  tired  by  some 
long  journey.  She  lay  languidly  while  they  fed 
her,  and  rose  reluctantly  at  their  father's  voice. 
Her  presence  suggested  doubts  to  the  wisdom  of 
Spanus  and  the  piety  of  his  wife,  which  had  not 
occurred  before.  Feeble  and  timid  as  she  ap- 
peared, this  messenger  of  the  Gods  might  not 
leave  unpunished,  a  second  time,  the  same  in- 
dignities to  which  she  had  submitted  once.  A 
history  had  been  given   at   her  presentation   to 
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Sertorius,  which  was  true,  indeed,  and  more. 
Spanus  could  not  now  plead  ignorance  of  her 
sanctity.  They  determined  that  she  should  be 
treated  with  honor,  and  observed  only  from  a 
distance.  The  herdsman  and  his  daughter  were 
warned  against  pursuit,  or  violence,  or  circum- 
vention, or  any  unbecoming  curiosity  —  a  caution 
the  less  needful,  as  both  of  them  dreaded  the 
Fawn,  and  while  the  Fawn  fled  one  way,  they 
fled  the  other.  Above  all  other  things,  were 
they  adjured  to  hold  their  peace.  Rare  indeed 
were  the  opportunities  for  such  indiscretion  as 
this  implied ;  but  some  accidental  rumour,  by 
awakening  avarice,  might  collect,  even  there, 
hunters  and  neatherds  from  a  distance,  with  their 
blunt  arrows,  muzzled  dogs,  horse-hair  snares,  and 
turf-covered  pitfalls. 

Three  or  four  times  did  the  Fawn  present 
herself  with  the  same  signs  of  weariness.  Spanus 
concluded  that  she  might  have  travelled  all  night 
in  vain  attempts  to  approach  her  master  —  that 
peradventure  she  had  been  driven  from  the  camp 
by  some  tumults  there,  or  by  the  dogs  with 
which  it  was  infested  —  and  that,  accustomed 
during  more  than  the  last  twelve  months  to 
human  society,  she  now  sought  the  companion- 
ship  of  his   children.      Such   speculations   were 
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interrupted  by  an  event  implicating  the  Fawn, 
and  Setubal,  and  himself. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  the  just 
man  Setubal  had  vainly  expended  his  rhetorical 
admonitions  on  the  unhappy  Spanus,  nothing 
better  remained  which  he  could  do  than  to  turn 
him  out  of  doors.  Our  chief  business  with  the 
miserable  is  to  convince  them  that  they  have 
become  such  by  their  own  fault  —  or  that,  as 
there  is  still  no  consciousness  of  error,  there  can 
be  no  remedy.  It  is  consolatory  to  show  that,  if 
not  wicked,  they  were  foolish  —  if  not  foolish, 
unlucky — or  that  hardly  so  great  a  calamity 
could  have  befallen  them  unless  they  had  been 
all  three.  Should  our  first  cares  of  this  kind 
have  been  squandered  to  no  purpose  on  the 
heedless,  we  must  use  the  residue  for  ourselves. 
But  then,  the  more  circumspect  are  our  dealings 
in  self-defence,  the  more  earnest  should  be  our 
language  in  self -justification.  Setubal  —  who 
loved  the  father  of  Spanus  as  a  brother,  and 
Spanus  himself  as  a  son,  —  carried  to  his  forfeited 
abode  two  witnesses  that  all  those  tender  affec- 
tions had  been  ungratefully  repaid,  two  grave 
magistrates  burdened  with  high  responsibility. 
They  were  the  recorders  of  Ebilenum  —  registrars 
of  gifts,   sales,   bargains,   contracts,    stipulation-. 
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promises — judges  empowered  to  decide  summarily 
in  any  lighter  case  which  might  occur — to  accuse, 
to  pursue,  to  apprehend,  to  sentence  the  culprit, 
and  to  inflict  the  punishment.  In  clearing  her 
paths,  they  were  the  forerunners  of  Truth  —  in 
smiting  her  cleriders,  they  were  the  apparitors  of 
Justice. 

Behold,  they  are  here  again!  The  recorders 
of  Ebilenum !  They  now  stand  a  second  time  at 
the  peasant's  door ;  and  they  summon  him  to 
appear  before  the  king  !  He  is  an  outlaw  till  he 
shall  comply  !  They  reject  hospitality  from  a 
rebel  —  and  while  he  wonders  he  hesitates  — 
while  he  hesitates  he  rebels !  Stern  are  their 
countenances,  abrupt  and  terrible  is  their  speech  ; 
they  will  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  enter  his  abode. 
Even  the  tears  of  Porsa  melt  them  not !  But 
having  received  from  them  the  royal  citation, 
and  kissed  their  rods,  the  sovereign  authority 
resident  in  their  persons  is  dutifully  confessed  by 
Spanus.  The  honest  man's  loyalty  is  declared 
and  commended.  Porsa  learns  that  her  husband 
has  nothing  —  and  from  the  beginning,  has  had 
nothing  to  fear.  Bods,  registers,  terrible  looks, 
and  unintelligible  threats  are  no  longer  needed. 
They  are  official ;  for  the  present,  they  may  be 
laid   aside.      With   appetites   invigorated   by   so 
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long  a  journey,  the  recorders  resume  their  com- 
placency, and  sit  down. 

Spanus  is  reminded  that,  in  their  presence,  he 
had  bought  from  Setubal  his  estate.  That  the 
price  paid  was  one  silver  talent  and  a  half.  That 
he  had  also  expended  one  fourth  part  of  another 
talent  on  sundry  bestial  occupants  of  the  land  — 
swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  They  next  instruct 
him  that  more  than  the  same  talent  and  three 
quarters  had  been  stolen  from  Setubal,  notwith- 
standing his  vigilance  —  that  the  reputed  theives 
are  unexampled  in  their  audacity  —  defying  Setu- 
bal's  proofs  —  questioning  his  possession  of  so 
much  silver  —  and  treating  the  loss  proclaimed 
by  him  as  a  calumny  fabricated  for  their  disgrace. 
Having  arrived  at  this  point,  the  recorders  trem- 
ble:—  representatives,  as  they  are  at  Ebilenum, 
of  the  king,  they  lower  their  voices  to  a  whisper, 
and  speak  mysteriously.  "  Our  eyes  are  not 
esteemed  as  sufficient  witnesses,"  say  they,  "neither 
are  our  registers !  The  parties  accused  have  bold 
foreheads,  strong  hands,  clamorous  voices,  and  reso- 
lute supporters.  They  implicate  us  as  the  unrigh- 
teous friends  of  Setubal  suborned  by  gifts !  No 
falsehood  wrill  tbe  [spared,  on  their  part  —  no  labor 
must  be  refused,  or  testimony  overlooked,  on  ours. 
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Spanus  will    prove  the  payment  of  this  money 
before  the  king." 

It  was  agreed  that  the  accuser  and  his  witness 
might  meet  in  the  metropolis  —  the  distance  to 
Osca  from  the  peasant's  habitation,  and  from  Ebi- 
lenum  the  city  of  Setubal,  being  much  the  same. 
There  was  no  need  that  Spanus  should  undertake 
a  preparatory  journey  to  Ebilenum,  which  must 
have  doubled  the  distance,  and  have  occasioned 
some  useless  expenditure  of  meat  and  drink.  A 
witness  expects  better  entertainment  than  repre- 
hensions and  admonitions  in  the  house-porch. 
Berries  hung,  however  abundantly,  on  the  bushes 
by  his  way-side,  are  not  satisfactory  to  him  alone 
—  especially  if  he  be  rich.  Prudence  ever  fur- 
nishes her  supplies  inversely  to  our  wants.  It 
is  not  her  business  to  thwart  and  obstruct  —  but 
to  forward  and  concur.  She  has  no  mind  to 
engage  in  buffets  with  fate.  She  starves  the 
hungry  —  she  gorges  the  full  —  she  kicks  the 
feeble  —  and  she  assists  the  powerful.  Because 
Spanus  wants  nothing  at  present  —  he  may  the 
more  reasonably  expect  and  demand  a  great  deal, 
if  permitted  to  come  near  enough.  All  the  par- 
ties concerned,  assembling  by  different  roads  in 
Osca  at  the  appointed  hour,  will  appear  before 
the  king ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  some  cases,  Romans  and  Spaniards  appeal  to  the  same  Ma- 
gistrates. —  The  Oscan  Court  of  Justice.  —  King  Orcilis  pre- 
sides in  it  —  assisted  often  by  Sertorius  —  occasionally  by  Per- 
penna.  —  A  Suit  at  Law,  with  Perpenna's  Judgment.  —  A 
second  Suit.  —  The  just  Man's  Complaint.  —  The  dwarf 
Eagle's  Vaticination.  —  The  young  Wife's  Passion  for  Natural 
History.  —  The  Silver  lost  —  The  Fawn  found. 

The  two  nations,  Roman  and  Spanish,  had 
separate  laws,  whenever  the  subjects  amenable  to 
them  were  unmingled,  and  consequently,  separate 
tribunals.  Sertorius  commanded  in  the  camp  — 
the  authority  of  Orcilis  was  exercised  in  the  city. 
At  a  distance  from  both,  subordinate  ministers 
were  their  delegates,  from  whose  jurisdiction  the 
graver  causes  might  be  withdrawn  by  an  appeal 
to  the  king  on  his  throne,  or  the  praetor  in  his 
chair.  But  by  no  arrangement  of  justice  could 
this  confederate  equality  be  maintained  through- 
out. Not  only  was  every  Roman  soldier,  but 
every  Roman  civilian  —  however  slender  might 
be  his  connexion  with  the  army,  or  questionable 
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his  services  and  citizenship  —  every  rejected  frag- 
ment of  Borne  —  whether  soldier,  or  freedman,  or 
neither  —  was  exempt  from  Spanish  jurisdiction. 
He  submitted  his  delinquencies  to  no  barbarian 
punishment,  he  appealed  for  equity  to  no  foreign 
redress.  He  belonged,  ignoble  as  might  be  his 
condition,  to  the  masters  of  the  world.  Yet  on 
the  other  hand,  every  Spanish  soldier,  wherever 
he  might  serve,  or  under  whatever  banners  he 
might  be  enrolled,  Oscan,  Baetican,  Lusitanian,  — 
was  the  soldier  of  Sertorius.  Orcilis  had  no  au- 
thority in  the  camp  even  over  his  own  subjects. 

It  was  impossible  that  disputes  should  not  have 
arisen  among  multitudes  thus  associated  and  in- 
termixed —  or  that  litigants  amenable  to  different 
authorities  should  always  have  felt  content.  Spa- 
niards complained  of  Roman  oppression — Romans 
of  Spanish  fraud.  Notwithstanding  that  the  con- 
federacy was  to  both  parties  so  profitable,  some 
such  controversies  almost  daily  occurred.  Districts 
too  small,  or  too  remote,  for  any  more  vigilant 
superintendence,  were  nevertheless  occupied  that 
they  might  be  retained.  Each  little  city  was 
walled,  and  had  its  proportionable  garrison.  To 
watch,  to  report,  to  prevent,  or  to  defend  —  small 
bodies  of  men,  cohorts  and  sections  of  cohorts 
were   every  where   dispersed.     Where   power  is 
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thus  loosely  distributed,  there  must  be  the  exac- 
tions of  tyranny  and  the  reclamations  of  the 
oppressed.  Proud  of  his  adoption  by  Rome,  even 
the  Spanish  soldier  grew  imperious  among  his 
countrymen,  and  feeling  irresponsible  in  his  inso- 
lence, he  was  not  rarely  unjust. 

Sertorius  had  skill  in  the  employment  of  angry 
passions  when  their  extinction  was  impossible. 
Seldom  content  to  remedy  an  evil,  he  arrested  it 
that  he  might  profit  by  it.  The  necessity  for  a 
joint  tribunal,  brought  him  into  Osca,  placed  him 
publicly  before  its  citizens,  and  proved  the  una- 
nimity which  may  subsist  between  rulers  who  are 
equitable,  even  though  their  people  disagree.  In 
all  such  controversies,  the  king  and  the  praetor  sat 
side  by  side.  Sertorius  elevated  the  dependent 
monarch  by  his  personal  deference,  and  enforced 
from  others  the  homage  which  he  himself  paid  to 
wisdom  and  justice.  This  great  competitor  for 
universal  empire  consulted  his  unwarlike  colleague 
with  consideration  as  reverential  as  he  could  have 
exhibited  if  Mithridates  had  been  seated  there. 
Orcilis  remembered  that  the  whole  Spanish  con- 
federacy at  war  with  Rome,  of  which  his  own 
principality  was  no  more  than  the  centre,  had 
solemnly  offered  to  Sertorius  a  military  and  civil 
supremacy  —  the  absolute  censorship,  protector- 
ship, dictatorship  of  Spain. 
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But  no  vigilance  is  sufficient  to  prevent  or 
repress  the  resentments  inflamed  by  tyranny.  All 
that  might  be  expected  from  these  two  earthly 
representatives  of  war  and  peace,  was  steady 
retribution.  Orcilis  pitied  the  wrongs  endured  by 
his  subjects  —  Sertorius,  who  shared  in  the  dis- 
grace of  his  soldiers,  was  grieved  by  their  ex- 
cesses. Yet  no  criminal  ever  hoped  that  the 
compassion  of  either  might  interfere  with  his 
integrity. 

So  greatly  was  every  former  evil  exasperated  by 
the  advent  of  Perpenna,  that  it  seemed  to  have 
been  unfelt  till  then.  Sertorius  was  frequently 
detained  from  the  judgment-hall  by  some  sudden 
and  instant  avocation  elsewhere.  Though  sup- 
posed to  be  at  hand,  he  was  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  nearer  to  the  camp  of  Metellus,  in- 
specting a  fortress,  intercepting  a  convoy,  or  ad- 
justing a  dispute.  Perpenna  had  leisure  enough 
every  day.  He  too  would  take  a  seat  on  the 
side  of  Orcilis  —  sometimes  because  his  idleness 
had  no  better  occupation,  or  because  by  his  pre- 
sence there  he  might  assume  an  equality  with 
his  colleague ;  but  much  more  commonly  that  he 
might  patronise  his  licentious  partisans  at  the 
expense  of  truth.  It  was  his  amusement  to  over- 
whelm the  tardy  king  with  rhetorical  jargon,  and 
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perplex  him  by  casuistical  subtilties  from  the 
schools.  A  cause  might  be  decided,  and  the  liti- 
gants dismissed,  while  Orcilis  was  recovering  from 
his  astonishment  at  riddles  insulting  to  common 
sense,  and  yet  inexplicable  without  time.  His 
modesty  could  not  permit  him  to  reject  the  one 
praetor  as  a  substitute  for  the  other.  But  many 
blushes,  and  no  small  pecuniary  expense,  punished 
his  acquiescence.  He  suffered  through  Perpenna 
in  his  exchequer,  as  well  as  his  peace  of  mind  and 
reputation  for  wisdom  —  since  conscience  con- 
strained him  to  indemnify  elsewhere  those  whom 
he  was  unable  to  protect  on  the  judgment- seat. 

In  the  royal  palace  was  one  large  apartment 
appropriated  to  many  uses.  It  was  the  Banquet- 
ting-Hall,  the  Hall  of  Reception,  the  State  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  the  Great  Gallery.  In  it  were  depo- 
sited threescore  and  nine  granite  statues  of  Oscan 
or  Phoenician  heroes  —  all  engraven  contempora- 
neously with  their  originals,  and  extending  up- 
ward from  the  father  of  Orcilis,  through  Neptune 
and  Saturn  to  Caelum.  As  there  were  altars 
before  these  three,  on  solemn  anniversaries  it  be- 
came a  temple  ;  but  in  its  ordinary  or  diurnal 
character,  it  was  a  court  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  architect  had  divided  it  into  three 
aisles  by  two  rows  of  ponderous  columns.     The 
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side  aisles,  and  corresponding  with  them  a  gallery 
at  either  end,  were  roofed  and  ceiled ;  but  as 
light  could  be  admitted  by  no  lateral  aperture,  the 
whole  centre  division  remained  open  to  the  skies. 
Applicants  to  justice  had  choice  of  shade  and 
sunshine ;  and  a  low  portico  supplied  such  as 
remained  on  the  outside  with  stone  seats.  As 
justice  should  always  be  accessible,  the  great 
gates  were  never  shut,  at  one  end  —  and  four  or 
five  wide  steps  extending  across  the  hall,  at  the 
other,  elevated  Orcilis  breast-high  above  his  sub- 
jects. The  loftiest  of  these  steps  were  occupied 
as  seats  by  Oscan  nobles,  confederate  princes, 
guests,  ambassadors,  and  allies  —  subordinate  mi- 
nisters of  state  and  equity  filled  the  lowest. 

At  three  hours  after  sunrise,  the  venerable 
monarch  had  placed  himself  upon  his  throne,  by 
the  side  of  which  stood  a  praetorian  chair  yet 
vacant.  Some  causes  in  which  Spaniards  only 
were  concerned  had  been  despatched,  when  the 
imperious  voices  of  lictors  demanding  room,  and 
the  loud  rattle  of  their  fasces  dropped  endways  on 
the  pavement,  announced  —  not  that  Sertorius 
was  arrived,  but  Perpenna.  Orcilis  descended  the 
steps,  and  received  his  ally  with  salutations  grave 
and  respectful  in  proportion  to  his  uneasiness. 
Perpenna  leaving  his  lictors  on  the  lowest  step, 
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and  depositing  some  six  or  eight  noble  associates 
on  the  highest,  threw  himself  carelessly  into  the 
chair  provided  for  Sertorius.  He  whispered 
playfully  with  his  companions.  He  talked  loudly 
to  the  king.  He  interrupted  the  cause  under 
consideration  that  he  might  learn  useless  particu- 
lars of  the  preceding  one.  He  crossed  his  knees, 
balancing  on  the  point  of  that  sandal  which  swang 
farthest  from  the  pavement  the  little  tripod  in- 
tended for  a  footstool.  Disregarding  the  answer 
of  Orcilis  to  his  own  question,  he  still  farther 
perplexed  the  equitable  monarch  by  legal  de- 
finitions, doubts  as  to  the  causes  which  had  been 
adjudged,  and  a  jocular  retort  which  he  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  from  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero 
pleading  against  Cossus.  This  Marcus  Tullius 
was,  it  seems,  a  young  man,  and  a  new  man  then 
—  but  facetious  and  of  great  promise.  Orcilis 
blushed  to  the  ears  at  a  sarcasm  rather  witty  than 
modest.  For  the  same  reason  some  of  the  bv- 
standers  laughed  aloud.  The  pnetor,  observing 
one  mouth  higher  and  wider  than  its  fellows,  con- 
tinued to  wave  the  little  tripod  on  his  foot,  till 
he  could  acquire  for  it  the  just  aim  and  proper 
momentum,  when  he  discharged  it  at  the  offender 
over  twenty  heads.  Orcilis  concealed  his  in- 
dignation by  referring  hastily  to  the  suit  before 
them. 
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A  Roman  purveyor,  from  Perpenna's  camp, 
had  purchased  some  hundred  congii  of  last  year's 
wine.  That  there  might  be  no  waste  or  delay 
at  its  consignment,  he  was  to  pay  an  additional 
price  for  the  vessels  in  which  it  had  been  contained, 
keeping  them  as  his  own.  Whether  wooden  or 
earthenware,  hog-skin  or  goat-skin,  they  were 
part  of  the  bargain.  To  prevent  such  misappre- 
hensions as  sometimes  had  occurred,  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  his  contract  with  the  merchant,  which 
carefully  specified  that  nothing  sent  should  be  re- 
turned. The  wine,  drawn  in  two  new  wains  by 
four  yokes  of  noble  oxen,  was  delivered  on  the 
appointed  day.  In  the  presence  of  sufficient 
witnesses,  Perpenna's  purveyor  paid  for  the 
liquor  with  scrupulous  and  deliberate  punctu- 
ality ;  but  the  oxen  and  the  carriages,  as  well  as 
the  vessels,  he  retained  and  appropriated. 

Orcilis  determined  that  no  more  than  an  equit- 
able price  had  been  paid  for  the  wine  and  for 
the  vessels  whieh  contained  it;  that  by  both 
parties  the  clause  must  have  been  understood  as 
referring  to  so  many  utensils  of  different  sizes 
and  materials ;  and  that,  beside  the  carriages, 
which  were  new,  eight  such  stately  oxen  alone 
were  of  greater  value  than  the  sum  agreed 
upon. 
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Perpenna  thought  otherwise.  "  He  thought 
otherwise  with  much  regret ;  not  through  any 
hesitation,  but  because  he  differed  from  the  king. 
He  said  that  no  possible  exercise  of  human  saga- 
city could  provide  laws  applicable  to  every  case 
which  might  arise,  or  a  remedy  for  every  imper- 
fection. That  men  should  trust — not  to  the 
magistrates'  intervention  —  but  to  their  own  vigi- 
lance  That  much  danger  would  be  incurred  by 
deciding  against  written  stipulations  ;  that  endless 
confusion  would  result  from  subsequent  attempts 
to  rectify  bargains  either  ill-considered  or  acci- 
dentally disadvantageous ;  and  that  the  contract 
before  them  was  deliberate  in  the  extreme.  He 
quoted  the  opinion  of  Hortensius,  "  that  agree- 
ments signed  and  sealed  were  unapproachable  by 
argument."  For  what  purpose  were  such  docu- 
ments prepared  ?  That  there  might  be  an  appeal 
from  them  to  opinion?  Of  what  validity  could 
be  any  man's  transactions,  if  he  might  withdraw 
from  his  word,  and  give  another  meaning  to  his 
signature  ?  This  merchant's  friends  considered 
him  competent  to  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
Even  if  he  had  not  failed  to  show,  by  any  better 
testimony  than  his  own  representation  —  that  his 
wine  was  good  —  that  his  carriages  were  new  — 
that  his  oxen  were  valuable  —  or  that  Ins  bargain 
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was  disadvantageous  —  what  then  ?  Was  the 
signature  to  the  contract  his?  Or  did  he  demand 
that  an  indiscreet  and  unprofitable  compact,  how- 
ever lawfully  guaranteed,  should  be  set  aside  ? 
The  king,  on  reconsideration,  would  place  this 
man's  meaning  in  one  scale,  and  his  signature  in 
the  other.  Meanwhile  the  modesty  of  the  pur- 
veyor must  be  confessed.  In  conformity  with  his 
stipulation,  nothing  was  to  be  returned.  Yet  had 
he  paid  the  sum  agreed  upon  in  full  weight,  with 
scrupulous  integrity,  and  he  had  sent  back  the 
merchant's  slaves.  With  such  a  document  in 
his  hand,  he  might  have  retained  both  slaves  and 
silver — the  articles  and  their  price!  If  any 
error  had  arisen  on  his  part  which  could  shake  the 
legality  of  what  he  did,  it  must  be  in  this  gene- 
rous departure  from  a  covenant  as  too  precise. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  he  had  vitiated  the  integrity  of 
written  stipulations,  and  the  signature  affixed  by 
both  parties,  through  such  magnanimity.  But 
little  regarding  disingenuous  subtilties,  and  stu- 
dious of  equity  which  is  always  temperate,  he 
would  appropriate  no  more  than  the  things  first 
claimed  by  him  —  the  vessels  whether  hog-skin  or 
goat-skin  —  the  oxen  and  the  wains." 

The  next  suit — if  estimated  by  the  preparations 
made  for  it,  the  quality  of  the  parties  implicated, 
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the  solemn  bustle  with  which  it  was  introduced, 
and  the  impressive  stateliness  of  its  eloquent  plain- 
tiff—  demanded  far  greater  deliberation.  An 
elderly  and  opulent  proprietor  from  the  country 

—  tall,  slender,  flexible,  vivacious,  and  bald  from 
his  nape  to  his  nose  —  preceded  the  two  accused, 
a  female  veiled,  and  a  Roman  decurion.  These 
were  closely  followed  by  many  friends,  adherents, 
and  witnesses,  for  whom  at  present  there  was  no 
sufficient  room.  Approaching  the  royal  platform 
first,  the  dignified  elder  knelt  at  its  lowest  step, 
placed  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  and  bent  to  both 
the  judges.  His  next  care  was  to  secure  as 
large  an  area  as  possible  between  the  tribunal  and 
the  crowd.  He  dismissed  some  of  his  witnesses 
till  there  should  be  occasion  for  their  testimony 

—  others,  as  well  as  the  two  defendants,  he  pushed 
farther  back.  Every  arrangement  was  made  me- 
thodically and  in  silence.  Even  the  lictors,  who 
could  hardly  have  exercised  their  power  among  so 
many  seated  officials  with  less  reserve,  waited  the 
result  in  amazement.  He  allowed  the  extension 
of  no  man's  legs  to  interfere  with  his  convenience 

—  one  foot  was  kicked  aside,  and  another  trampled 
upon. 

Sufficient  space  having  been  secured,  the  orator 
assumed  an  attitude  which  astonished  Orcilis  and 
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delighted  Perpenna.  The  praetor's  familiarity 
with  Sylla,  Cato,  Crassus,  Hortensius,  Brutus, 
Cicero,  and  Caesar,  had  prepared  him  for  nothing 
like  this.  After  preparatory  compliments  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  judges,  he  announced  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Mappa,  the  son  of  Baltino  hereditary 
mace-bearers  in  Ebilenum,  and  that  his  name  was 
Setubal.  This  exordium  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  history  of  a  long  life,  challenging 
earth  and  heaven  to  disprove  its  just  dealings. 
Patient  as  was  Orcilis,  he  felt  an  incurable  dis- 
like to  unnecessary  words.  Again  and  again  did 
he  admonish  the  orator  that  such  was  his  infirmity. 
Setubal  required  as  much  time  for  his  eloquence, 
as  space  for  his  gesticulation. 

"  He  had  married  in  his  youth  an  elderly 
widow,  long  since  deceased,  who  was  propor- 
tionably  opulent.  In  his  more  advanced  age,  he 
had  selected  a  young  virgin,  whose  whole  dowry 
consisted  of  three  cub  foxes  and  a  tame  snake. 
Behold,  before  them  the  veiled  criminal !  As  a 
child,  for  she  was  a,  ehild  still  —  as  a  bride  —  as 
the  only  daughter  of  indulgent  parents  —  there 
was,  at  first,  little  to  be  censured  in  such  idle 
predilections.  They  were  youthful  excesses  which 
must  soon  cease.  He  yielded  to  them  before  his 
nuptials;    nay,    by   the   purchase   of  additional 
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rarities,  he  flattered  them  afterwards.  Through 
his  indulgence,  she  had  procured  a  piebald  hare, 
a  cat  with  pendant  ears,  a  squirrel  black  as  night, 
and  two  owls,  the  smallest  of  which  was  found 
with  a  silver  ring  about  his  neck  inscribed  to 
Minerva.  She  had  he-goats  striped  like  zebras 
—  and  zebras  mottled  like  he-goats.  But  Matula 
was  destined  to  grow  younger  and  younger.  She 
compelled  him  to  remonstrate  against  her  excesses, 
and  denounce  her  ingratitude.  Her  appetite  for 
such  novelties  became  inordinate,  incredible,  un- 
appeasable !  No  price  for  them  was  too  dear  — 
no  number  of  them  sufficiently  great.  She 
bargained  ignorantly  —  she  bought  wastefully. 
During  his  accidental  absence  elsewhere,  she  ex- 
changed three  cows  large  with  calf,  for  two 
spotted  dormice  and  a  yellow  porcupine.  Birds, 
if  they  exceeded  others  of  their  kind  in  noisiness, 
beasts  in  ugliness,  and  reptiles  in  mischief,  secured 
for  those  who  brought  them  rich  rewards  and 
lavish  hospitality.  His  house  had  become  too 
narrow  for  its  master.  Half  of  his  servants  were 
withdrawn  from  their  customarv  duties,  to  watch 
and  feed  its  brute  inhabitants.  But  still  the  wife 
was  young  and  fair  —  the  husband  amorous  and 
indulgent." 

Thus  far  the  orator  had  proceeded  prosperously, 
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when  he  was  interrupted  by  Perpenna.  u  A 
plaintiff  —  especially  so  eloquent  a  plaintiff"  — 
said  the  praetor,  "  should  be  heard  with  much 
distrust.  Who  could  determine  whether  Matula's 
beauty  might  be  any  thing  more  than  a  rhetorical 
artifice  to  augment  compassion  for  the  husband's 
injuries  ?  Whenever  truth  can  be  verified  by 
surer  methods,  the  judges  must  employ  them." 
His  lictors  were  directed  to  withdraw  her  veil. 
Setubal  anticipated  their  ministry,  by  plucking  it 
roughly  from  her  head,  and  disclosing  a  face 
which  would  have  justified  still  higher  encomiums. 
Its  colour,  a  little  heightened  by  the  occasion  — 
the  glossy  hair  which  clustered  about  its  cheeks  — 
the  eyes  as  dark  and  wild  as  if  they  had  been 
borrowed  from  some  African  rarity  among  her 
favorites  —  confirmed  the  praetor's  love  of  justice 
on  her  behalf.  At  the  culprit's  back  were  stationed 
her  father,  mother,  and  other  family  supporters. 
On  her  left  hand  stood  the  second  delinquent, 
a  decurion,  tall,  vigorous,  of  middle  age,  and 
glittering  with  military  decorations.  All  three 
seemed  to  partake  in  the  triumph  of  Matula's 
beauty.  By  their  smiles  they  silently  demanded 
whether  any  other  husband  would  have  refused 
still  greater  indulgence  to  such  charms?  She 
smiled  herself. 
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Seeing  this,  Setubal  extended  his  hands  on 
high,  as  if  appealing  to  the  immortal  but  too 
tolerant  Deities,  while  he  denounced  that  impious 
decurion.  "  He  had  despised  the  household 
Gods  by  abusing  their  hospitality  !  A  guest  had 
become  first  the  inhabitant  of  his  abode,  and 
now  the  proprietor!  Would  Jupiter  withhold 
his  thunderbolts?  Were  chastity,  and  piety 
disregarded  in  Heaven  as  well  as  Earth?  Was 
that  polluted  mouth  to  blaspheme  the  vigilance 
of  wisdom,  and  to  consume  the  stores  accumu- 
lated by  parsimony?  Three  princely  feasts  to 
him  and  his  associates  —  the  fairest  garlands,  the 
richest  ointments,  and  wine  hitherto  untasted 
excepting  on  annual  solemnities,  paid  for  one 
badger  no  larger  than  a  rabbit,  though  full 
grown ! " 

Matula's  patience  could  no  longer  endure 
misrepresentations  like  these.  Overstepping  all 
restraint,  she  treated  with  derision  the  ignorance 
affected  by  her  husband,  assuring  both  king  and 
praetor  that  he  was  not  so  simple  as  he  strove  to 
appear  —  that  the  badger  was  rare  because  it  was 
little  —  that  the  price  was  great  because  the 
badger  was  rare  —  that  not  another  so  diminutive 
could  be  found  in  Spain  —  and  that  an  animal 
of  the  kind  as  large  as   Setubal  liimself  would 
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have  been  as  cheap.  It  required  the  authority  of 
both  judges  to  enforce  silence  and  restore  decorum, 
till  the  plaintiff  had  been  heard.  Matula  felt 
exasperated  by  her  husband's  ignorance,  whether 
feigned  or  true. 

But   the   accomplished   rhetorician  was   artful 
enough  to  seize  on  such  an  outbreak  of  intem- 
perance that  he  might  extort  pity  from  his  judges. 
Lowering  and  deepening  his  tone,  he  appealed  to 
their  protection.     "  He  had  long  endured  tyranny 
like   this.     He   had   lived   among   wild    animals 
fiercer  than  a  badger,  small  or  great !     The  sands 
of  Libya  were  safe  in  comparison  with  his  house! 
Yet,"  said  he,  "  its  present  terrors  arise  neither 
from    the    beasts    which    inhabit    it,    nor    from 
conjugal  cruelty,  ferocious  and  implacable  as  it 
appears  —  but  from  a  bird !    Fortunately  for  their 
credit,  I  relate  truths  which  may  be  attested  by 
many   witnesses.       This    decurion,    accursed   by 
earth  and  heaven  for  his  deceptions,  is  the  kinsman 
of  a  mariner  whose  traffic  familiarises  him  with 
monstrous    spectacles.     Beyond    the    Pillars    of 
Hercules — on  the  never-ending  and  never-resting 
waters  —  after  years  spent  in  their  navigation  — 
he  has  found  regions  illuminated  by  other  lights 
than  ours — where  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night 
—  summer  and  winter  —  are  regulated  neither  by 
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sun,  nor  moon,  nor  star.  There,  nothing  is 
common  with  this  world.  One  way  or  other,  all 
is  in  the  extreme.  Men  smaller  than  our  earth's 
humanity?  walk  upon  their  hands  —  preferring 
the  forests  for  their  dwelling-places,  and  the 
highest  branches  for  their  repose.  Beasts,  larger 
than  the  brutal  stature  seen  among  us,  excel 
both  in  beauty  and  deformity. 

Yet  have  these  climates  riches  which  tempt 
impious  cupidity,  and  sometimes  reward  it.  This 
kinsman  has  now  brought  home  creatures  de- 
testable, unnatural,  prodigious,  and  compounded 
from  all  incongruous  qualities  brutal,  rational, 
and  divine.  My  abode  is  rendered  hateful  to  me 
by  the  presence  of  a  bird  —  its  hues  green  as  the 
emerald,  and  let  me  confess,  glorious  as  the 
rainbow.  The  forest  leaves  in  spring  are  not  bo 
verdant  as  some  parts  of  his  plumage,  nor  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides  so  brightly  yellow  as 
other  parts.  In  size  not  larger  than  a  hawk,  he 
has  talons  rapacious  as  the  eagle's  —  and  in  the 
crooked  hardness  of  his  beak,  he  surpasses  both. 
Yet  under  these  feathers,  green,  and  glossy,  and 
golden  as  they  may  be,  dwells  some  daemon  more 
subtile  than  the  Sphinx  and  more  deadly  than 
the  Hydra.  Ever  occupied  in  the  contrivance, 
or   the    perpetration    of    mischief,    he   scoffs    at 
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punishment.  A  brute  speaks  with  human  organs ! 
Such  is  the  reversal,  or  the  confusion  of  Na- 
ture, that  birds  from  these  climes  have  a  lan- 
guage similar  to  ours  !  From  that  accursed  beak 
am  I  constrained  to  hear  the  echo  of  my  own 
voice !  Uttering  the  same  words  in  the  same 
tone,  he  talks  with  the  authority  of  a  master  — 
he  reprehends,  he  threatens,  he  adjures.  The 
house  shakes  with  his  laughter.  In  the  presence  of 
my  slaves,  he  has  overwhelmed  me  daily  with 
such  opprobrious  questions  as  no  chaste  lips  may 
repeat.  They  know  not  which  of  their  lords  they 
should  obey  —  for  what  threatenings  can  be  louder 
than  his,  or  whose  commands  and  execrations 
more  terrible?  Yet  are  even  these  indignities 
less  insupportable  to  me  than  that  laugh  of 
triumph  —  that  voice  of  insolent  and  imperious 
derision  —  which  pursues  me  from  my  threshold, 
and  as  constantly  meets  me  on  my  return ! 

Have  I  neglected  the  altars  of  the  Gods,  that 
they  should  persecute  me  by  a  pest  like  this  ? 
To  propitiate  the  malignant  spirit  by  whom  his 
bosom  is  inhabited,  I  have  burnt  incense  before 
him,  as  well  as  them.  I  have  offered  costly  obla- 
tions and  a  hundred  prayers.  In  reply,  he  re- 
minds me  that  my  head  is  bald,  and  that  my  wife 
is  pretty  —  following  his  contumelies  by  a  laugh 
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so  loud  that  the  men-servants,  the  maid-servants, 
even  the  speechless  animals  with  which  my  house 
is  crowded  and  contaminated,  are  constrained  to 
partake  in  it.  Many  lustrations,  and  three  kinds 
of  auguries  have  been  attempted  by  the  priests  in 
vain.  He  drowns  their  Oscines  with  his  maledic- 
tions— -he  perplexes  their  Prcepetis  by  hanging 
head  downward  on  one  claw — he  derides  their 
Terripavium  by  trampling  on  the  crumbs  and 
dancing  on  the  barley.  The  augurs  are  silent,  but 
this  obscene  missionary  from  the  Furies  never  is ! 
Patient  hitherto  in  vain,  but  now  tolerant  no 
longer,  one  half  of  my  household  has  been  anned 
by  me  with  swords  and  javelins  for  his  extermina- 
tion :  a  wicked  woman  arrays  the  other  half  in 
his  defence.  She  has  evoked  aid  against  her 
husband  from  beasts,  reptiles,  and  this  decurion 
more  ferocious  than  both.  My  couch  is  pre- 
occupied by  the  badger ;  my  table  must  be 
shared  with  the  porcupine ;  before  my  garments 
may  clothe  me  or  warm  me,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  disencumbered  of  the  tame  snake. 
But  this  man  usurps  them  all !  He  supplants  me 
among  my  household  gods,  feasting  himself  and 
his  companions  with  royal  luxury  at  my  cost. 
He  drives  me  for  refuge  to  the  wilderness,  and 
constrains  me  to  appeal  for  justice  here  ! ' 
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The  unhappy  elder  was  approaching  his  pero- 
ration—  Perpenna  was  whispering  in  the  ear  of 
Orcilis  that  this  green  eagle  must  be  Aristotle's 
yjnrraKos  —  a  bird  cunning,  talkative,  contuma- 
cious, and  prone  to  mischief —  the  auditors  divided 
between  pity  and  indignation,  were  siding  with 
Setubal  against  his  wife — when  Orcilis  arose,  the 
crowd  parted,  and  six  more  lictors,  followed  by 
Sertorius,  advanced  toward  the  tribunal. 

It  was  with  indolent  reluctance  that  Perpenna 
left  his  chair.  Whether  it  would  be  occupied  by 
Sertorius,  or  rejected  —  was  a  question  for  the 
Roman  politicians  seated  below.  Small  difficulties 
melted  away  before  that  prudence  which  had  been 
so  long  employed  in  dissolving  great  ones.  Ser- 
torius said  that,  "  he  had  arrived  too  late  for  any 
participation  in  the  cause  before  them  —  and  there- 
fore that  the  judges  must  resume  their  seats.  It 
was  to  excuse  his  absence  earlier  in  the  morning, 
that  he  appeared  at  all."  "Unless  other  duties 
are  more  sacred  than  the  administration  of  justice, 
to  excuse  it  in  what  way  ?  '  said  his  colleague 
superciliously,  as  he  re-occupied  the  chair.  "  None 
can  be  more  sacred,"  said  Sertorius ;  **  but  I  have 
been  engaged  in  one  which  was  more  urgent. 
Since  sunrise,  the  detached  cohorts  of  Perpenna's 
fifth  legion  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  sur- 
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prised,  and  have  sustained  some  loss.  Three 
turmae  of  Spanish  auxiliaries  succeeded  in  re-col- 
lecting the  fugitives,  and,  supported  by  the  Oscan 
slingers,  have  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  king  will 
not  accept  our  congratulations  on  the  valour  of 
his  subjects  with  the  less  pleasure,  because  they 
are  so  often  repeated."  Shortly  as  it  was  described, 
the  battle  had  been  perilous.  Whispers  circulated 
that  it  amounted  to  a  victory ;  and  that  the  praetor 
ventured  farther  than  otherwise  could  be  justified, 
in  the  recovery  of  a  lost  eagle.  Orcilis  was  proud 
of  his  people ;  and  easily  understood  that  one 
general  watched  and  fought  for  the  other,  in 
whose  vigilance  he  could  feel  no  confidence. 

The  king  resumed  his  throne,  the  praetors 
were  seated  on  the  right  and  left  of  him.  Se- 
tubal  endured  this  interruption  with  the  less  im- 
patience, because  he  hoped  that,  in  the  presence 
of  a  new  judge,  his  cause  must  undergo  a  new 
hearing,  and  that  henceforth  his  grievances 
might  be  argued  and  amplified  at  his  discretion. 
Greatly  did  he  deceive  himself.  Perpenna's  good 
humour  was  dispersed,  and  no  small  part  of  the 
king's  endurance.  They  agreed  for  the  first  time. 
They  called  on  Matula  to  begin  her  defence.  Se- 
tubal  implored  in  vain.  He  could  add  no  more  to 
the  history  of  his  calamities,  than  that  his  cellar- 
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were  exhausted,  and  two  talents  of  coined  silver 
were  stolen  from  his  treasury.  "  The  plunderers," 
said  he  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  are  here  !  I  de- 
mand their  punishment ! " 

Matula  encountered  the  elaborate  rhetoric  of 
her  husband  with  skilful  simplicity.     Confessing 
that  so  much  of  what  he  said  was  true,  "she  re- 
mained indeed  a  child  still.     And  who  else  had 
ever  been   so  unhappy  !      She   appealed   to   her 
parents  whether  Setubal  had  not  encouraged  and 
inflamed  this  passion  for  the  miracles  of  nature  ? 
He    had    gained   her    by  promises,   either  trea- 
cherously postponed,  or  parsimoniously  fulfilled. 
He  had  purchased  her,  notwithstanding  her  re- 
pugnance, with  the  ringed  owl,  the  cat  with  pen- 
dent   ears,    and   many  hopes.     For   what    other 
purpose  should  she  have  married  a  man  so  odious 
as  he,  than  the  wish  to  multiply  her  acquisitions  ? 
Did  he  not  boast  that,  excepting  the  green  eagle, 
he    had    presented   the   chief  of  them  himself? 
Allowing  that  she  had  exchanged  his  three  cows 
for  two  dormice   and  a  yellow  porcupine,    were 
the  cows  as  rare  ?     He  still  possessed  more  than 
twenty  such.     As  for  the  dwarf  eagle,  even  by 
Setubal's  own  admission,  he  had  divine  properties. 
Skilled   in   vaticination,    he   loudly  foretold   the 
changes  of  weather,  and  especially  the  approach 
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of  rain.  He  spoke  unexpected  truths,  like  an 
oracle,  often  with  far  greater  plainness.  The 
real  provocation  to  so  much  enmity  was  his  elo- 
quence. There  arose  the  usual  jealousy  between 
two  great  orators.  Till  the  eagle's  arrival  at 
Ebilenum,  Setubal  had  argued  and  declaimed 
without  a  competitor :  now  his  audience  bestows 
both  its  attention  and  its  applauses  on  the  wiser 
rival,  as  more  mirthful  when  he  is  jocular,  and 
more  mysterious  when  he  is  profound." 

"  The  decurion  too  is  accused !  Well  might 
he  arm  himself  in  the  defence  of  his  own  gift. 
Does  the  perjured  Setubal  dare  to  recapitulate,  in 
such  a  presence,  his  diminished  kine,  his  exhausted 
granaries,  cellars,  and  store-houses  —  and  then 
conclude  all  by  speaking  of  two  silver  talents 
stolen  from  his  hoard  ?  This  ruined  accuser  with 
two  talents  locked  up  because  he  had  no  occasion 
for  their  use  !  Would  he  contradict  the  witnesses 
which  stood  behind?  Had  he  not  told  her,  in 
their  presence,  till  she  was  weary  of  the  repetition, 
that  he  no  longer  possessed  any  silver  at  all  ?  At 
the  time  most  proper  for  its  use  —  when  even 
small  sums  might  have  enabled  her  to  perfect  or 
at  least  to  extend  a  collection  which  was  unri- 
valled in  the   west   of  Spain  —  did  he  not  reply 
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that  his  hoard  had  been  exhausted,  and  that  not 
one  sestertium  remained  ?  " 

Perpenna's  compassion  for  persecuted  beauty 
quickened  his  discernment.  "  The  inconsistency 
is  gross,"  said  he  ;  "  Setubal  has  contradicted  his 
own  words,  and  must  be  dismissed  —  but  not  till 
he  has  been  punished."  Setubal,  as  a  Spaniard, 
appealed  to  the  king.  u  He  had  spoken  of  dimi- 
nished wealth,  of  wasted  and  dissipated  abundance ; 
but  to  whom  else,  beside  the  spendthrift  before 
them,  had  he  said  that  he  was  poor  ?  Would  it 
have  been  wise  to  acknowledge  the  extent  of  his 
resources,  that  he  might  countenance  her  pro- 
digality ? "  Rushing  through  the  spectators,  he 
searched  in  the  more  vacant  parts  of  this  great 
hall  for  some  witness  who  hitherto  had  sat  aloof. 
A  sturdy  rustic,  whose  cloak  might  have  covered 
Antaeus  wrestling  with  Hercules,  and  who  anxi- 
ously guarded  his  left  arm  from  the  crowd's  pres- 
sure by  the  intervention  of  his  right,  was  dragged 
before  the  king.  Bruised  or  wounded  limbs  were 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  Osca  —  and  such  care 
to  protect  them  from  farther  injury  might  be  wit- 
nessed there  every  day.  Sertorius  had  brought 
back  a  considerable  addition  to  their  number,  only 
some  few  hours  before.  Stamping  indignantly  on 
the  pavement,  and  pointing  oratorically  toward 
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the  peasant,  Setubal  exclaimed,  "  Shall  I  be 
punished  and  dismissed  ?  It  was  from  this  man 
that  I  received  the  two  talents,  wanting  only  one 
tenth  which  has  been  added  since." 

«  This  man  is  so  poor,"  replied  Matula,  "  that 
the  one  tenth  wanting  would  have  paid  his  four 
years'  rent  now  due,  and  supplied  his  children 
with  better  nourishment  than  parched  acorns  and 
roasted  roots.     Spanus,  declare  the  truth !  * 

"  It  is  true,  that  I  paid  two  talents,  wanting 
one  tenth,  to  Setubal,"  said  the  peasant.  "  I  paid 
them  in  the  presence  of  safe  witnesses  here  standing 
behind  us  —  the  recorders  of  Ebilenum — whose 
registers  are  in  their  hands." 

"  So  much  is  true,  then,  of  what  Setubal 
affirms,"  retorted  Matula ;  "  there  has  been  a 
thief.  Will  the  two  witnesses — the  recorders  of 
Ebilenum  —  now  tell  us  from  whose  treasure  thou, 
or  they,  did  first  steal  them  ?  " 

u  They  were  stolen  neither  by  them  nor  me. 
They  were  freely  given,"  replied  Spanus. 

u  Two  silver  talents,  wanting  only  one  tenth, 
a  free  gift !  "  exclaimed  Perpenna.  "  What  pa- 
tron hast  thou  found  so  princely  in  his  munifi- 
cence ?  " 

"  The  prrctor,  Sertorius,"  said  Spanus.  Serto- 
rius,  whose  thoughts  had  been  distracted  by  other 
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cares,  started  at  his  own  name,  "Did  I  give 
them  ?  For  what  ?  "  said  he.  "  The  Sacred  Fawn. 
It  was  I,  Spanus,  who  brought  her  from  the  feet 
of  Destiny.  My  children  had,  indeed,  lived  chiefly 
on  acorns  and  roasted  roots,  till  then.  The  two 
talents  were  a  free  gift  which  rendered  both  them 
and  me  happy.  This  time,  I  have  no  need  of  re- 
compense—the free  gift  is  from  me." 

Spanus  knelt  upon  the  pavement,  opened  his 
cloak,  and  the  Fawn,  which  had  struggled  for  her 
release,  sprang  into  her  master's  bosom. 
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Honors  conferred  upon  the  Fawn.  —  Disgraces  fallen  upon 
Spanus. — The  Cloak  lined  with  Fur.  —  Spanus  relates  his 
recent  Adventures.  — Matula  covets  the  Fawn,  and  makes  a 
Proposal  to  Sertorius.  —  Perpenna  arbitrates  skilfully,  and  by 

his  Wisdom  composes  all  the  Questions  in  dispute Setubal 

glad. —  Matula  not  sorry.  —  Spanus  content.  —  The  Shepherd 
is  rewarded  with  divine  Honors,  and  disappears  mysteriously. 

Every  other  novelty  was  superseded  by  the  Fawn 
—  and  even  the  deliberations  of  justice  were  sus- 
pended. She  had  become  famous  through  Spain. 
The  happiness  of  her  recovery  by  Sertorius  exten- 
ded widely  beyond  himself.  Private  sorrows  and 
calamities  had  been  foreshown  by  her  to  him — to 
the  community,  to  the  multitude  whether  Roman 
or  Spanish,  she  was  known  only  as  a  gracious 
messenger  of  success.  The  twelve  lictors,  assis- 
ted by  other  ministers  of  good  order,  were  hardly 
sufficient  for  its  preservation  at  present.  Some 
among  the  spectators  were  from  distant  provinces, 
who  had  never  yet  seen  this  gift  of  Destiny. 
Many  to  whom  the  apparition  was  familiar  in  earlier 
days,    had  lost  all  hopes  that  she  would  return 
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They  feared  that  fortune  and  the  favour  of  Heaven 
might  be  recalled  from  them  at  the  same  time. 
After  the  lapse  of  many  months  since  her  loss,  and 
the  intervention  of  a  whole  year  since  her  first 
appearance  among  them,  behold  she  is  a  Fawn  still ! 
no  larger  than  at  first,  no  stronger,  no  tamer,  no 
older !  All  familiarity  is  shunned  by  her,  except- 
ing with  this  Spanus  and  her  master.  Immor- 
tality and  the  perpetuity  of  youth  are  shared  by 
her  with  the  Deities. 

And  yet  the  crowd  can  hardly  be  kept  at  its 
accustomed  distance  by  reverence  for  her  imputed 
sanctity,  or  awe  of  Roman  discipline.  With 
whispers,  at  first,  or  exclamations  smothered  and 
suppressed,  the  gratulations  of  wonder  are  suffused 
from  lip  to  lip  —  from  the  litigants  and  witnesses 
in  front,  to  the  less  fortunate  expectants  and  spec- 
tators behind  them  —  to  the  loiterers  about  the 
court  —  to  the  attendants  beneath  the  portico  — 
to  the  freedmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  slaves  — 
finally,  to  Osca  through  every  street,  and  the  camp 
through  every  department.  Guests  are  invited  — 
tables  and  couches  are  carried  beneath  the  shade 
—  many  busy  hands  are  employed  in  collecting 
flowers  for  the  ensigns,  and  weaving  garlands  for 
the  victims.  The  altar  of  Diana  is  loaded  with 
gifts. 
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They  are  usually  the  feeblest  people  who  affect 
a  scornful  acquiescence  in  pleasures  arising  from 
little  causes,  if  they  be  indulged  at  all  —  because 
such,  being  conscious  or  suspicious  of  their  infir- 
mity, are  apprehensive  of  other  men's  contempt. 
Sertorius  had  publicly  caressed  his  Fawn  when 
she  was  first  presented  to  him  —  a  play-thing  only 
as  far  as  he  then  knew.  She  is  now  hallowed  by 
mystery  —  religion  mingles  with  his  tenderness. 
He  welcomes  her  as  a  daughter,  who  had  been 
restored  to  him  through  some  divine  interposition, 
innocent  as  in  her  infancy,  and  grown  fairer  since 
her  loss.  By  others,  she  is  called  the  Fawn  of 
Sertorius  —  by  himself,  the  Sacred  Fawn. 

Of  the  nobler  attendants,  not  one  retained  his 
station  on  the  steps :  they  all  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  tribunal,  and  many  knelt.  Orcilis, 
for  a  moment,  left  his  seat.  Perpenna's  scorn 
yielded  to  his  curiosity.  That  public  reverence 
might  suffer  no  discouragement,  Sertorius  placed 
his  recaptured  fugitive  between  Orcilis  and  him- 
self upon  one  arm  of  the  Oscan  throne. 

A  huge  lion  standing  on  all  four  feet,  grim  even 
in  his  prime,  the  terrible  emblem  of  justice  and 
royalty,  but  now  so  tarnished  by  many  centuries, 
that  few  artificers  in  metal,  or  stone,  or  wood, 
could  have   ascertained,    at   five  yards'   distance. 
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whether  the  tawny  beast  were  brass,  or  granite, 
or  walnut  tree  —  guarded  on  either  hand  the  so- 
vereign authority  which  rested  there.  King  Or- 
cilis,  seen  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  long 
hall,  through  that  formal  vista  adorned  by  thirty 
and  five  heroic  ancestors  right  and  left  —  full 
grown  Gods  according  to  celestial  proportions,  and 
men  becoming  their  relationship  with  the  Thun- 
derer and  the  Trident-bearer  —  Orcilis  seated  be- 
tween two  such  lions,  was  fortunate  in  the  grate- 
ful reverence  of  his  people,  which  endured  no 
mirth,  and  permitted  no  comparisons.  The  fair- 
est and  gentlest  of  beasts  seems  unconscious  that 
she  is  standing  on  the  back  of  one  so  extremely 
unlike  herself.  It  is  a  contrast  much  to  the  lion's 
disadvantage.  Cramped  by  her  long  confinement 
under  the  cloak  of  Spanus,  she  now  assumes  her 
full  stature  —  elevating  her  slender  neck  till  she 
can  look  down  both  upon  the  king  and  the  praetor. 
Hard  blows  only  could  strike  out  an  angry 
spark  from  the  heart  of  Spanus;  and  fan  that 
spark  as  you  might  please,  no  skill  could  keep  it 
alive  there.  He  would  have  been  unwilling  to 
forget  the  misery  from  which  Sertorius  had  re- 
leased him.  But  when  Matula  particularised  the 
roasted  roots  and  acorns  eaten  by  his  children, 
and  the  four  years'  rent  as  still  due,  the  insinu- 
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ation  seemed  discreditable  to  his  integrity.  It 
implied  that  poverty  and  the  exactions  of  an  usu- 
rious creditor  might  divert  his  testimony  from  the 
truth.  Greater  yet  was  her  want  of  courtesy 
when  she  denounced  him  as  a  thief.  All  reserve 
is  at  an  end  if  we  venture  on  imputations  so  plain, 
often  so  probable,  but  still  so  irreconcilable  with 
the  hearer's  self-respect. 

And  yet,  however  unceremonious,  Matula  may 
not  have  been  quite  so  destitute  of  discretion  as 
he  supposed.  Her  husband  had  never  reported, 
in  her  presence,  the  new  dignity  of  Spanus  as  a 
landed  proprietor.  Not  one  word  had  he  said 
to  her  about  the  sale  of  his  estate,  or  the  two 
talents  received  by  him  as  its  purchase  money. 
Setubal's  character  for  sagacity  was  to  be  main- 
tained by  silence  in  private  life,  and  eloquence  in 
public.  He  knew  not  who  else  might  be  a  thief, 
though  Spanus  were  honest.  Two  talents  of 
silver  were  ill-chosen  subjects  for  conversation 
in  a  house  frequented  by  curiosity  venders.  It 
nothing  worse  occurred,  and  they  could  neither 
be  begged  of  him,  nor  borrowed  of  him,  they 
might  inflame  desire,  and  irritate  discontent. 
Even  as  it  was,  with  all  his  circumspection,  they 
had  disappeared. 

Spanus  resented  this  insult  against  the  rustic 
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breeding  of  his  children,  and  his  own  honesty. 
Ignorant  of  her  justification  he  said,  that  "  If 
there  were  a  thief  before  the  king — not  by  his 
hempen  cloak,  but  by  glorious  apparel — garments 
bordered  with  purple  and  decorated  with  fur,  was 
the  criminal  concealed.  The  two  talents  had 
once  belonged  to  the  prsetor,  and  so  had  the  robe 
on  Matula's  back.  Let  him  reclaim  both,  or 
neither  —  for  they  were  held  as  his  gifts  by  the 
same  tenure,  and  they  were  carried  awray  from 
him  at  the  same  time."  Matula's  robes,  hidden 
in  part  by  the  crowd  and  the  friends  assembled 
behind  her,  had  escaped  much  observation  till 
then.  But  she  was  adorned  for  so  great  a 
solemnity  as  her  impeachment,  with  that  purple- 
edged  cloak  which  Sertorius  had  conferred  upon 
Spanus  when  the  mule  and  the  silver  also  were 
conferred  —  which  Spanus  and  Porsa  had  pre- 
sented to  Matula,  through  Setubal,  when  they 
purchased  his  estate — and  which  Setubal  had 
bestowed  upon  his  wife,  not  as  an  offering  from 
them,  but  as  a  conjugal  indulgence  from  himself, 
when  he  would  have  concealed  the  talents  in  hie 
treasury.  The  cloak  was  lined  with  fur.  Beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  animals  contributed  their 
skins  to  its  magnificence.  So  long  and  large  was 
it,  that  by  the  addition  of  some   similar  relics 
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from  her  own  stores,  Matula  had  found  materials 
enough  both  for  a  stola,  or  under-garment  de- 
scending to  her  ankles,  and  also  for  a  palla>  or 
loose  open  manteau,  covering  with  many  folds 
and  superfluous  amplitude  of  skirts,  the  whole 
body. —  Her  chief  improvement  was  effected  by 
turning  the  praetorian  robe  inside  out.  She  felt 
as  little  disposed  to  relinquish  the  dead  hides  of 
her  collection  as  the  living.  Her  right  to  the 
possession  of  them  was  maintained  resolutely  on 
the  plea  that  they  had  been  given  by  her  husband. 
ft  If  Setubal  had  stolen  them  from  Spanus,"  said 
she,  "  and  Spanus  from  the  praetor,  let  both  be 
punished,  but  the  skins  are  mine."  Sertorius 
calmed  her  perturbation  by  renouncing  all  pre- 
tence to  the  property  on  his  own  behalf;  and 
Spanus,  content  with  the  justification  of  his  in- 
tegrity, felt  no  desire  whatever  that  his  gift 
should  be  restored. 

Matula  was  generous  with  her  husband's  sub- 
stance, and  by  no  means  sparing  even  of  the 
husband.  She  had  shown  herself  more  than 
becomingly  liberal  of  every  thing  which  she  pos- 
essed,  excepting  her  rarities.  Though  neither 
unconscious  nor  regardless  of  the  admiration  to 
which  she  was  entitled,  their  honor  concerned  her 
far  more  nearly  than  her  own ;  and  their  praises 
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kindled  a  brighter  lustre  in  her  eyes  than  any 
conferred  upon  herself  distinct  from  them.  Here 
they  were  united,  embellishing  one  another. 
Spanus  had  awakened  the  attention  by  which 
she  was  most  gratified.  But  for  the  Fawn,  she 
might  have  discoursed  on  Natural  History  before 
two  praetors  and  a  king,  exemplifying  her  dis- 
sertation by  the  map  upon  her  back. 

Spanus  is  constrained  to  satisfy  the  public 
curiosity.  Sertorius  is  impatient  to  learn  by 
what  means  did  the  gift  of  Diana  become  a 
captive  this  second  time,  and  return,  after  more 
than  three  months'  absence,  under  the  same  cloak. 
Even  Orcilis  feels  that  his  court's  sanctity  and 
solemnity  must  yield,  during  some  few  minutes, 
to  the  universal  joy,  and  that  justice  will  be  more 
temperately  administered  after  surprise  is  abated 
and  eagerness  appeased.  Spanus  relates  the  his- 
tory of  his  Fawn's  later  adventures,  as  concisely 
as  he  can,  and  as  far  as  he  is  acquainted  with 
them  —  her  visit  to  his  abode,  her  friendship  with 
his  children,  her  long  journeys  at  night,  and  the 
exhaustion  with  which  she  had  returned  from 
them  more  than  once. 

"  She  has  enemies,"  said  he,  "  more  cruel  than 
dogs  or  wolves.  Brute  animals  appear  to  be 
abashed  in  her  presence.     I  have  this  day  seen 
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the  most  angry  against  myself,  howl  and  slink 
away  from  it,  while  she  passed  by  without  fear. 
But  men  terrify  her.  Behold,  she  dreads  nothing 
from  them  now,  standing  as  she  does  before  sueh 
multitudes  at  the  right  hand  of  her  protector — 
but  when  they  are  met  singly,  or  in  compank  - 
she  flies  and  hides  herself.  Two  days  have  now 
passed  since  Setubal  summoned  me  by  his  re- 
corders as  a  witness,  jointly  with  them,  to  testify 
of  this  lost  silver.  As  the  roads  from  my  habi- 
tation and  from  his,  lay  far  apart,  it  was  ap- 
pointed, not  that  I  should  accompany  him  from 
Ebilenum,  but  that  I  should  meet  him  here. 
For  such  an  undertaking,  in  a  season  so  sultry  a* 
this,  night  and  its  dewy  breezes  were  to  be 
preferred.  It  was  by  starlight  when  midway, 
that  I  first  saw  the  Fawn  in  my  path  before  me. 
At  a  distance  too  great  for  companionship,  did  she 
appear  ^gain  and  again.  No  other  whiteness 
ever  shone  so  luminously  as  hers.  Unable  to 
distinguish  the  shape,  I  felt  certain  of  her  pre* 
sence.  Peradventure  neither  the  nearest,  hot 
the  most  frequented  paths  may  have  been  chosen 
by  her,  yet  was  her  guidance  profitable  to  mc. 
When  dawn  appeared,  and  the  habitations  of 
men  were  to  be  approached,  she  watched  me 
from  a  distance,  she  travelled  sometimes  behind 
me,  sometimes  on  one  side,  but  always  far  apart. 
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By  some  prescience  more  subtile  than  her  sight, 
was  she  enabled  to  shun  the  soldiers  on  their 
watches,  and  to  escape  the  observation  of  such 
wayfarers  as  myself. 

Hitherto  had  the  road  been  solitary  among  the 
mountains,  but  the  sun  revealed  to  us  highways 
crowded  by  men,  and  cattle,  and  merchandise, 
this  mighty  city,  and  the  camp  below  still 
mightier.  Henceforward  was  I  to  meet  some 
travellers  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  to  be 
overtaken  by  others — the  city  gates  were  to  be 
passed — the  royal  palace  to  be  enquired  for — 
Setubal  and  his  witnesses  to  be  espied.  The  river 
lay  between.  I  lamented  that  its  waters  should 
divide  the  Fawn  and  me,  neither  of  us  knowing  how 
long.  The  thought  grieved  me  that,  while  I 
forded  them  breast-high,  we  must  part  at  last, 
and  that  the  gentlest  of  companions  must  return 
homeward  yet  once  more,  so  far  —  or  else  tarry  for 
me  unprotected  on  the  other  side.  I  had  seen  her 
reach  the  bank  and  stop  —  again  I  had  seen  her 
bounding  along  the  margin  far  away  and  high 
above.  Yet  hardly  is  the  stream  crossed,  and  the 
cloak  replaced  upon  my  shoulders,  when  lo !  she 
stands  before  me  face  to  face !  It  is  for  the  first 
time  that  she  thus  approaches  and  confronts  me ! 
A  passage  must  have  been  found  by  her  where 
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huge  stones  lie  like  islands  in  the  channel,  and 
widely  as  they  are  divided,  bridge  the  stream. 
Not  one  hair  upon  her  feet  was  wet.  Standing 
as  near  to  me  as  now  she  does,  and  gazing  up- 
ward during  half  a  moment  only  as  if  for  my 
consent,  she  leaped  lightly  into  her  old  hiding- 
place.  When  first  intrusted  to  me,  she  had  been 
carried,  in  the  same  way,  under  this  cloak.  Alas, 
twenty  times  to-day,  while  some  questioner  would 
have  detained  me,  has  she  breathed  quick,  and 
trembled  piteously.  Till  I  could  find  a  seat,  and 
rest  her  here  upon  my  knees,  she  crept  closer,  and 
panted  harder,  rather  through  fear,  than  want  of 
air.  Many  long  journeys,  beside  this,  may  she 
have  travelled  the  same  road  to  reach  her  master. 
Some  enemy  here  affrights  her  from  his  presence, 
and  drives  her  back."  —  A  similar  suspicion  had 
already  passed  through  the  mind  of  Sertorius  for 
the  first  time,  but  he  kept  it  undivulged. 

During  the  agitation  of  a  novelty  so  pleasing, 
justice  was  suspended  even  by  the  king's  consent. 
Setubal's  witness  was  become  more  prominent  and 
popular  than  himself.  While  the  Orator's  vindi- 
cation was  unregarded,  Matula  forgot  that  the  two 
talents  had  been  traced  and  the  transfer  verified 
—  she  forgot  that  the  decurion  must  account  for 
his  usurpation  in  another  man's  house  —  and  that 
Setubal  had  witnesses  in  addition  to  Spanus,  even 
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the  recorders.  Her  very  uncertain  dependence  on 
Perpenna's  commiseration  was  forgot  —  her  simple 
audacity,  her  innocent  despite,  her  inartificial  crafti- 
ness— hope,  fear,  prettiness,  and  petulance — the 
ringed  owl,  the  cat  with  flaccid  ears,  and  even  the 
garment  upon  her  back.  Matula,  at  this  moment, 
cared  nothing  for  her  soldier's  love,  nothing  for 
her  own  fame,  and  not  much  for  the  dwarf  eagle's 
vaticination.  Her  eyes  were  passionately  fixed  — 
her  heart  and  spirit,  with  all  their  best  affections, 
on  the  Fawn !  Well  was  it  for  Setubal  that  his 
loss  had  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  cows  in 
the  acquisition  of  smaller  quadrupeds  :  the  whole 
herd  would  have  followed,  if  this  rarest  of  favorites 
had  been  reserved  by  Spanus  for  Matula,  as  he 
once  proposed.  Some  struggles  did  conscience 
make  in  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  oracular 
bird.  She  bethought  herself  of  his  services,  as 
well  as  his  accomplishments  —  that  he  had  done 
for  her  what  the  Fawn  might  have  declined  even 
to  attempt  —  he  had  driven  Setubal  half  mad,  and 
out  of  doors.  Divine  properties  were  possessed 
by  both,  and  the  bird  only  had  been  heard  to  talk. 
But  then,  what  form  was  ever  so  graceful  as  that 
before  her — what  eye  so  gentle,  so  innocent,  so  clear 
—  or  what  skin  so  lustrous  in  its  whiteness? 
She  was  awakened  from  her  contemplations  by 
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the  impatience  of  Perpenna.  "  \Yho  can  fail  to 
reverence  the  majesty  of  justice,"  said  he,  i{  and 
this  august  tribunal  whence  its  revelations  are 
proclaimed?  Two  Roman  praetors — six  or  seven 
Roman  patricians,  either  senators  or  the  sons 
of  senators  —  a  warlike  king  confronted  by  the 
images  of  his  ancestors,  and  surrounded  by  his 
nobles,  his  allies,  with  the  metropolitan  am- 
bassadors whom  he  has  convened  —  deliberate 
from  morn  till  noon  about  spotted  dormice,  yellow 
porcupines,  a  black  squirrel,  a  green  eagle,  and  a 
white  Fawn !  There  are  not  so  many  colours  in 
the  path  of  Iris !  Were  the  Phrygian  iEsop  here 
to  interpret  their  opinions,  we  might  acquire 
knowledge  from  such  bestial  teachers  on  other 
subjects  beside  this  domestic  controversy  between 
Setubal  and  Matula.  Some  among  them  are 
skilled  in  vaticination.  The  bird  requires  no 
such  aid.  He  speaks  plainly  enough  before  the 
change  of  weather,  and  about  the  change  of 
husbands.  The  Fawn's  revelations  are  valued 
at  two  talents  of  silver  and  a  cloak  lined  witli 
fur.  Meanwhile  Rome  looks  watchfully  at  the 
spectacle  which  we  present ;  and  half  the  habit- 
able world  is  in  suspense  during  our  deliber- 
ations." 

Sertorius  blushed.     He  was  absent  when  his 
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colleague  related  the  pleasantry  of  M.  T.  Cicero 
—  when  the  tripod  was  used  as  a  projectile  — 
when  the  purveyor's  bargain  was  confirmed,  and 
his  modesty  commended  —  and  when  Matula's 
innocence  was  ascertained  by  the  removal  of  her 
veil.  Even  Sertorius  could  never  learn  to  dis- 
regard the  opinion  of  Rome  —  of  the  forum  and 
the  senate-house  —  unjust  as  it  might  be.  He 
defied  her  enmity ;  but  his  heart  burned,  and  his 
ears  tingled,  at  her  reproaches.  The  blush  soon 
faded  into  a  smile  which  expressed  some  unusual 
intermixture  of  disdain.  Its  excess  was  provoked 
by  his  colleague's  irreverence  both  against  Orcilis 
and  the  Fawn.  Addressing  himself  to  the  king, 
but  with  a  voice  loud  and  deliberate  enough  for 
other  beside  the  nearest  spectators,  he  said  — 
"  Wisdom  issues  from  many  unexpected  sources 
to-day.  I  shall  wonder  little  that  birds  speak 
wisely,  and  beasts  truly,  if  Perpenna  does.  Loss 
of  time  is  hardly  less  criminal  in  him  and  me, 
than  its  abuse.  But  my  labors  began  before  the 
dawn.  It  was  by  early  rising  on  my  colleague's 
business  that  I  earned  the  right  to  rest  at  present. 
Yes,  Rome  will  hear  that  while  he  lay  either  on 
his  couch  or  in  his  bath,  an  eagle  which  C.  Marius 
had  given  as  the  recompense  of  valour,  was 
shamefully  abandoned  by  Romans  under  his  com- 
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mand,  and  recovered  by  their  Spanish  confederates 
under  mine." 

Having  shot  his  arrow,  Perpenna,  according  to 
custom,  retreated  behind  the  polished  bucklers  of 
sport  and  carelessness.  "  It  would  have  been  a 
calamity  easily  repaired  by  other  means,"  said  he. 
(<  Matula's  green  eagle  is  more  powerful  than  the 
golden  one  of  Marius.  He  drives  his  enemies 
before  him  out  of  their  wits  and  their  houses. 
But  let  me  attempt  to  end  the  controversy  in 
which  he  is  concerned,  not  by  deciding  between 
the  litigants,  but  by  reconciling  them.  It  is  as 
an  arbiter  only  that  I  would  interfere.  In  a 
question,  the  principal  parties  of  which  are  not 
from  Rome,  my  jurisdiction  must  cease.  If  I 
fail,  and  my  mediation  shall  be  rejected,  both  the 
accuser  and  the  accused  must  await  their  sentence 
from  the  king.  —  Bid  Matula  stand  forth :  give 
larger  space  there  to  the  complainant  Setubal !  — 
Setubal,  the  sovereign  and  immortal  Deities  have 
conferred  upon  thee  wisdom,  eloquence,  the  love 
of  justice,  the  reputation  for  beneficence,  and  a 
fair  estate." 

SETUBAL. 

They  have  done  so.  It  is  care  well  bestowed, 
and  which  redounds  not  less  manifestly  to  their 
honor,   than   mine   own.     If  they    have   poured 
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their  best  gifts  thus  unsparingly,  the  vessel  that 
contains  them  is  neither  small  nor  vile. 

PERPENNA. 

There  may  have  been  other  losses,  but  amply 
have  they  been  indemnified  by  these  more  sub- 
stantial acquisitions  which  still  remain  to  thee  — 
and  with  these,  a  young  wife,  a  dwarf  eagle,  and 
two  silver  talents. 

SETUBAL. 

The  two  silver  talents  do  not  remain  to  me, 
If  the  young  wife  and  the  dwarf  eagle  remain, 
they  are  left  as  chastisements  appointed  for  my 
humiliation,  and  greatly  against  my  will. 

PERPENNA. 

Wisdom  is  fearful  of  superfluities.  We  should 
be  temperate  as  well  as  provident.  So  much  hap- 
piness is  a  provocation  to  the  malice  of  fortune. 
Keep  Matula  with  the  bird,  and  release  the 
talents. 

SETUBAL. 

Whether  it  be  good  or  not,  such  counsel  comes 
too  late  for  guidance,  since  I  must  do  so.  Were 
it  otherwise  —  were  choice  more  free,  or  the 
arbiter  less  powerful —  I  would  fain  keep  the 
talents,  and  release  Matula  with  the  bird. 
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PERPENNA. 

Then  be  it  so !  If  permitted  as  the  arbiter,  I 
will  accept  this  choice  on  behalf  of  Matula! 
The  altar  of  concord  stands  smoking  before  her, 
and  she  too  will  ascend  its  steps.  Something 
precious  must  be  offered  there.  It  cannot  be 
permitted  by  the  king,  that  Matula  should 
retain  two  such  husbands,  beside  a  bird  skilled  in 
vaticination.  Let  her  choose  which  she  will ;  but 
imitating  the  self-denial  of  Setubal,  she  must 
content  herself  with  one. 

Matula's  blush  heightened  her  charms  as  she 
gazed,  first,  passionately  at  the  Fawn — and  then 
enquiringly  at  Sertorius.  But  why  does  she 
doubt  ?  The  court  too  is  in  suspense.  Is  it  for 
their  guidance  that  she  looks  —  for  the  praetor's 
wisdom,  or  the  Fawn's  prescience,  by  which  her 
preference  should  be  directed?  "Why  so  much 
hesitation  in  one  so  quick  ?  Urged  by  Perpenna, 
and  embarrassed  by  the  spectators,  she  explain- 
at  last  that  "Rarities  were  assembled  in  her 
collection  of  a  kind  not  possessed  by  Sertorius 
—  that  numerically  it  was  larger  than  his, 
more  varied,  more  wonderful,  more  abundant  in 
monsters.  That  the  praetor  had  no  snakes  streaked 
longitudinally — brindled   dormice  —  yellow    por- 
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cupines  —  owls  which  must  have  belonged  to 
Minerva — or  cats  with  pendent  ears.  That  she, 
on  the  contrary,  was — through  SetubaFs  par- 
simony—  destitute  of  lions,  elephants,  panthers, 
zebras,  eagles  confined  by  chains,  and  stags 
thirteen  palms  in  height.  Finally,  that  if  it  were 
deemed  expedient  to  unite  the  collections,  not 
only  would  every  prince  in  Spain,  but  every 
monarch  in  the  world,  envy  their  acquisition." 

When  Matula  ceased  to  speak,  there  was  again 
the  same  silence.  Not  one  person  present  had, 
at  first,  any  distinct  apprehension  that  the  offering 
to  Sertorius  included  herself  with  her  treasures. 
The  light  dawned  first  upon  the  two  praetors. 
Perpenna  lost  all  care  for  the  defeat  of  his  fifth 
legion,  and  remembrance  of  his  rescued  standard. 
The  nobles,  the  allies,  the  ambassadors,  and  the 
chief  officers  of  justice,  gazed  in  each  other's 
faces.  Orcilis,  of  slower  capacity,  manifested  by 
degrees  more  perturbation  and  astonishment  than 
his  oldest  counsellors  might  remember.  Even 
Matula  herself  could  hardly  determine  whether 
the  suggestion  of  such  an  alliance  had  originated 
in  her  simplicity  or  her  audacity.  She  knew 
that  all  hazards  were  to  be  incurred  for  such  a 
Fawn.  Poor  Matula  had  never  estimated  the 
value    of  any  husband  whatever-— Setubal,  the 
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decurion,  or  Sertorius — otherwise  than  as  the  agent 
in  procuring  for  her  some  rare  bird  or  beast. 
Sertorius  was  great  as  the  protector  of  Spain  — 
still  greater  as  the  proprietor  of  so  many  wild 
animals,  including  his  Fawn.  She  weighed  her 
own  worth  with  the  same  scales.  Such  riches  in 
the  animal  world  justified  her  high  pretensions. 

Sertorius,  whose  good  humour  had  been  ruffled 
only  for  a  moment  by  his  colleague's  sarcasm, 
declined  the  honor  which  Matula  proposed,  in  a 
tone  so  playful,  and  yet  so  benignant  and  pa- 
ternal, that  she  herself  could  hardly  take  offence. 
"  The  judge  who  descends  to  arbitrate  in  this 
cause,  Matula,  has  taught  us  even  more  prudence 
by  his  admonitions  than  humility  by  his  example. 
Let  me  too  remember  that  wisdom  is  cautious  of 
superfluities — that  we  should  be  temperate  as 
well  as  provident  —  and  that  so  much  happiness 
as  you  propose  is  a  provocation  to  the  malice  of 
fortune.  It  were  dangerous  to  inflame,  by  our 
union,  the  jealousy  of  Spanish  princes  at  present 
our  allies — with  the  additional  envy  of  so  many 
mighty  kings  beyond  Spain.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  proconsuls  still  command  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  legions,  and  that  their  collections 
are  far  worse  furnished  than  yours  and  mine. 
So  long  as  the  war  continues,  it  were  imprudent 
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to  hazard  both  of  our  treasures  by  combining 
them." 

Matula  blushed,  but  without  resentment.  The 
hand  which  was  declined  by  the  praetor  she  ex- 
tended to  the  decurion.  Perpenna  congratulated 
that  fortunate  soldier  as  happier  than  his  generals, 
since  no  anxiety  for  the  public  welfare  could 
discourage  him.  "He  will  remove  the  single 
obstruction  which  interferes  with  peace,  by  sur- 
rendering the  two  silver  talents  adjudged  to 
Setubal."  The  decurion  protested  that,  as  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  them,  he  had  no  power  over 
them.  Perpenna  intimated  that,  if  so,  he  must 
borrow  from  his  brother  the  mariner  two  others 
in  their  place,  or  else  relinquish  the  hand  of  Ma- 
tula. "  As  there  is  now  no  other  claimant  for  this 
dwarf  eagle,"  said  he,  "the  bird  belongs  to  the  king." 

Orcilis  started  and  looked  dismayed.  He 
wanted  time  to  surrender  his  pretensions,  so  eager 
was  Matula  to  resist  them.  Both  were  almost 
equally  displeased  by  such  a  disposition  of  her 
property.  "  I  thought,"  said  she,  "  that  the  choice 
was  between  Setubal  and  the  decurion  —  not 
between  the  decurion  and  the  bird." 

PERPENNA. 

It  comprehends  all  three. 
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MATULA. 

As  I  was  in  error,  may  I  not  have  leave  to 
choose  again  ? 

PERPENNA. 

Take  freely  any  one  of  them,  Matula,  —  so  that 
it  be  no  more  than  one. 

MATULA. 

I  take  the  dwarf  eagle,  then.  He  is  as  good  as 
Setubal,  even  for  a  husband  —  and  better  than 
both  the  two  together  as  a  curiosity. 

The  decurion,  mortified  by  a  determination  so 
faithless,  and  abashed  by  the  laughter  which  it 
had  provoked,  was  able  to  retain  no  more  than 
a  very  ambiguous  part  of  his  gallantry.  He  said, 
"  If  I  could  have  foreseen  this  preference  of  my 
gift  to  myself,  I  would  have  withheld  it  a  little 
longer,  though  not  always.  She  might  have  had 
the  bird  in  a  month  —  and  afterwards  have  dis- 
missed me  as  soon  as  she  pleased.  His  skill  in 
augury  should  have  prepared  me  for  other  changes 
beside  those  of  weather ! '  "  And  till  the  month 
were  at  an  end  " —  retorted  Matula,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing with  scorn  — "  I  should  have  retained  the 
two  talents,  which  are  now  hidden,  chest  and 
all,  beneath  the  sumpter  mule's  crib,  in  the  do- 
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curion's  stable  at  Ebilenum.  There  too  may  be 
found  a  brazen  image  of  Mercury  three  spans 
long  —  a  golden  censer  with  its  double  chain, 
and  a  large  silver  lamp  with  four  satyrs  for  the 
handles  —  all  stolen  from  the  vessel  of  his  brother 
the  mariner,  who  stole  them  all,  not  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  but  at  Syracuse  from  a 
temple ! " 

Such  a  disclosure  removed  the  remaining;  dif- 
ficulty.  Perpenna's  respect  for  justice  was  always 
quickened  and  refreshed  by  the  presence  of  Ser- 
torius.  The  decurion  was  detained  in  custody  till 
Setubal  should  have  examined  his  stable.  Ma- 
tula,  to  whom  the  whole  collection  now  devolved, 
though  grieved  for  this  necessary  separation  from 
the  Fawn,  was  otherwise  happy  in  that  she  might 
enrich  her  father's  house  with  specimens  and 
varieties  free  both  from  competition  and  detrac- 
tion. They  were  accounted  by  her  and  him 
as  matrimonial  perquisites.  On  the  other  hand, 
Setubal  considered  the  recovery  of  his  two  ta- 
lents, with  undisputed  authority  over  all  beneath 
his  roof,  as  an  ample  equivalent.  Remembering 
that  buried  treasures  are  not  always  found  even 
by  those  who  have  hidden  them,  and  eager  to 
purify  his  abode  from  the  -\jriTraK09  of  Aristotle, 
he   permitted  no  delay.     The   grateful  Spanus, 
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coveting  neither  recompense  nor  notoriety,  re- 
turned with  Setubal,  the  recorders,  and  the  just 
man's  other  partisans.  By  no  additional  gifts 
could  the  praetor  have  rendered  him  more  happy. 
His  land  was  free  —  his  wife  and  children 
abounded  to  superfluity  in  all  those  good  things 
of  which  they  had  any  knowledge. 

Spanus  was  grateful  and  contented.  —  Yet 
seldom  are  human  motives  disentangled  from  every 
perplexity.  He  remembered  that  his  original 
account  given  to  Sertorius  of  the  Fawn  was 
assisted  by  an  active  fancy.  There  were  such 
imaginary  additions  as  almost  always  occasion  fu- 
ture embarrassment.  Time  and  chance  will  betray 
the  stitches  by  which  this  new  border  lengthens 
out  the  mantle  of  veracity,  however  artfully  they 
may  have  been  wrought.  The  Fawn  had  become 
famous.  Sertorius  must  now  desire  to  learn,  with 
accuracy  which  permitted  neither  supplements  nor 
evasions,  whatever  facts  respecting  her  could  be 
ascertained.  Spanus  would  be  called  upon  to 
confess,  or  to  disguise,  before  the  most  sagacious 
of  listeners  —  and  the  subject  was  sacred  !  It 
looked  like  profaneness,  where  the  Fawn  was 
concerned,  to  equivocate.  The  unambitious  pea- 
sant, who  wanted  courage  for  honest  retraction, 
detested  deliberate  falsehood.     He  left  Osca  un- 
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observed,  amidst  crowds  eager  for  novelty,  as 
soon  as  the  pleadings  were  ended  and  the  court 
dismissed. 

Wealth  and  power  have  seldom  occasion  to 
command  that  they  shall  be  followed  for  the 
rewards  proposed  by  them,  or  expected  from 
them.  Civil  and  military  affairs  waited  the  dis- 
patch of  Sertorius  in  his  camp.  Audiences  were 
to  be  granted,  solicitations  to  be  considered,  and 
contracts  to  be  sealed.  Still  earlier  were  cakes, 
and  fruits,  and  milk  provided  for  the  Fawn — the 
purest  water — every  thing  which  she  had  once 
preferred.  But  it  was  observed  that  never  again 
did  she  enter  the  augurale.  Her  little  companions 
were  not  looked  for  there — nor  did  she  suffer  the 
advances  of  any  new  friend.  It  was  also  observed 
that  the  praetor  instantly  and  silently  altered  some 
of  his  arrangements  in  the  camp  —  that  the  next 
day,  he  gave  unexpected  appointments  at  a  distance 
— and  sent  Statilius  to  command  at  Celsa.  Um- 
bricius  was  recalled.  Perpenna  represented  him- 
self as  the  third  praetor,  and  the  Fawn  as  the  first. 

Before  Spanus  could  be  summoned  to  the  prae- 
torium,  he  had  disappeared.  During  two  or  three 
days,  it  was  supposed  that  he  might  have  business 
in  the  city  —  or  that  friends  there  had  detained 
him  by  their  hospitality.    But  at  length  rumours, 
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feeble  in  the  beginning,  grew  bold  and  loud  enough 
to  approach  the  praetorium.  One  mystery  was 
employed  to  explain  another.  Superstitious  sug- 
gestions crept  from  the  camp  to  the  city — and  re- 
turned so  much  stronger  and  heavier  for  their 
journey.  It  was  whispered  that  the  sacred  Fawn 
had  been  brought  to  Sertorius,  the  first  time,  and 
restored  to  him  the  second,  under  the  same  cloak 
by  the  same  messenger,  who  on  both  occasions 
disappeared.  That  at  sunset  when  he  last  pre- 
sented himself,  a  pipe  had  been  heard  on  the  ri- 
vulet's margin,  the  pipe  either  of  Mercury,  or  Pan, 
or  Bacchus.  That  near  to  this  spot,  the  minister  of 
Destiny  had,  by  his  own  account,  crossed  the 
stream.  That  above  the  distant  hills,  in  the  same 
direction,  smoke  was  visible,  and,  as  some  affirmed, 
a  fire.  That  every  watchful  observer  must  have 
remarked,  notwithstanding  his  disguise,  the  heroic 
proportions  of  this  pretended  peasant.  And, 
finally,  that  the  statue  of  Romulus,  carried 
among  its  ensigns  by  the  thirteenth  legion,  was 
found  at  day-break  with  the  face  south-west  in- 
stead of  north-east.  Sertorius,  who  well  under- 
stood the  value  of  a  mystery,  was  at  no  pains  to 
discourage  it  by  disbelief,  or  to  spoil  it  by  inves- 
tigation —  and  a  mystery  it  has  continued  till  the 
present  hour. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ARGUMENT. 

The   Return  of  Manlius.  —  His    Reception   by   Sertorius  —  by 

Perpenna A  Combination.  —  Its  Plans, — its  Opportunities 

—  its  Success. —  Reported  Oppression  of  Sertorius.  —  Imputed 
Disaffection  of  Spain;  —  at  first,  both  false — in  the  result,  both 
verified.  —  The  Spaniards  become  faithless,  and  Sertorius 
cruel. 

The  Fawn  had  been  summoned  by  her  mistress 
from  the  prastorium  not  more  than  two  or  three 
days,  when  Manlius  appeared  there.  Few  events 
could  have  occasioned  greater  surprise  to  Sertorius 
than  the  return  of  his  quaestor  unrecalled.  Man- 
lius had  repeatedly  muttered  dissatisfaction  with 
his  command,  and  impatience  to  be  relieved  from 
it.  But  the  praator  supposed  that  any  other  ap- 
pointment remote  from  Vergilia  would  have  been 
equally  unacceptable  to  him.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  believe  that,  by  his  presence  in  Osca, 
the  happiness  of  either  might  be  increased ;  or 
that  importunities  from  which  Vergilia  recoiled, 
would  be  pressed  and  reiterated  with  the  less  per- 
tinacity, because  they  were  vain.     This  made  no 
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part  of  the  reason  for  despatching  Manlius  to 
Lusitania  ;  but  it  concurred  with  other  determina- 
tions of  general  concern,  and  more  immediate 
urgency,  in  retaining  him  there.  The  abandon- 
ment of  his  province  —  the  transfer  of  his  com- 
mand to  a  substitute  not  selected  by  Sertorius, 
but  by  himself — were  indecent  encroachments  on 
declining  friendship.  Old  jests  could  interpose 
no  more.  This  seemed  much  too  dangerous  a 
precedent  for  the  intervention  of  mirth,  and  the 
playful  apologies  of  absence  and  impatience.  To 
have  pleaded  a  lover's  despair,  would  have  ac- 
corded ill  with  the  occasion,  and  worse  with  the 
temper  of  either.  Sertorius  received  him  and  his 
excuses  with  undissembled  displeasure.  "What 
other  subordinate  had  ever  ventured  on  such 
audacious  abuse  of  his  commander's  partiality? 
During  their  conference  only  one  word  escaped 
in  allusion  to  Vergilia.  There  was  henceforth  an 
end  of  pleasantry  on  this  subject  —  on  every  other, 
not  of  confidence,  but  of  ease. 

Manlius  complained,  "  That  he  had  been 
chained  to  an  office  the  farthest  from  glory  —  that 
in  two  great  battles,  his  place  had  been  filled  by 
Statilius,  a  commander  older,  indeed,  but  neither 
more  experienced  than  himself,  nor  of  rank,  civil 
or  military,   so  high.     Unless  his  ill-conduct  at 
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Setabis  and  Lucentum  had  disqualified  him  for 
confidence  every  where  else,  why  should  he  so 
long  occupy  a  position  against  his  will,  in  which 
the  greatest  possible  honor  was  to  escape  disgrace  ? 
Already  had  five  months  been  consumed  by  him 
in  listening  to  provocations  from  the  enemy  which 
he  might  not  resent,  or  praises  of  a  compatriot 
earned  in  his  absence  at  his  expense." 

Sertorius  replied  that  "  His  lieutenancy  in 
Lusitania  had  been  conferred  on  him  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  with  the  same  expectations,  as  the 
command  at  Lucentum  —  because  it  was  hazardous 
and  remote  —  because  there  would  be  daily  em- 
ployment for  qualities  rarer  than  skill,  or  courage, 
or  activity  —  for  devotion  to  the  common  good, 
for  circumspection  and  self-restraint.  That  five 
months  so  employed,  in  separate  and  almost  ir- 
responsible authority,  could  be  dishonored  by 
nothing  else  than  his  own  impatience.  That 
whether  desirable  or  otherwise,  such  an  appoint- 
ment was  for  his  general's  consideration.  That 
the  right  of  choice,  if  Manlius  still  persisted  in 
claiming  it,  should  be  given  him  — he  might  either 
return  to  Lusitania,  or  depart  from  Spain." 

The  quaestor  had  hardened  himself  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  reply  like  this  —  abrupt,  resentful,  and 
imperious.     All   the   energies  of  his   soul   were 
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tasked  and  disciplined  to  its  endurance.  Yet  did 
it  penetrate  to  the  quick.  Not  much  more  dis- 
tinct would  have  appeared  a  declaration  of  love 
for  Vergilia,  and  of  the  altered  relationship  arising 
from  it  toward  himself.  There  was  no  place  for 
him  at  Osca —  there  was  hardly  room  enough  in 
Spain !  Yet  must  his  indignation  be  suppressed. 
Losing  his  temper,  he  would  let  slip  his  opportu- 
nity :  should  he  forget  his  prudence,  he  would 
forfeit  his  revenge.  Vehement  by  nature,  he 
had  become  so  much  the  more  wary  in  practice, 
and  deliberate  from  habit.  Eager  rather  than 
precipitate,  he  could  still  watch,  like  a  panther, 
as  the  distance  diminished,  and  reserve  his  spring 
till  the  blow  was  sure.  Thus  much  had  he  ascer- 
tained—  the  praetor  felt  displeased  by  his  return. 
Could  there  be  any  other  inference  than  that  it 
embarrassed  the  preparations  for  this  Western 
Empire  and  new  alliance  ?  All  that  he  had  heard 
directly  from  the  frank,  casually  from  the  incau- 
tious, imperfectly  from  the  ill-informed,  or 
sparingly  and  compassionately  from  the  friendly, 
was  now  confirmed  by  the  praetor's  own  lips. 
They  had  suppressed  the  name  of  Vergilia,  and 
they  had  pronounced  his  banishment.  As  much 
was  betrayed  by  their  silence,  as  by  their  re- 
proaches —  or  why  this  reserve  for  the  first  time  ? 
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We  seldom  feel  just  enough  to  excuse  or  ex- 
tenuate those  injuries  which  are  suspected  by  us 
only  because  their  probability  is  so  great.  A 
rival  is  detested  the  more  for  feeling  as  we  do, 
and  as  inevitably  he  must  have  felt.  The  neces- 
sity, supposed  or  real,  leaves  our  anger  much  the 
same.  Manlius  supposed  that  he  could  ascertain 
the  perfidy  of  his  general;  for  what  man  would 
not  have  loved  Vergilia,  if  permitted  to  love? 
How  was  it  possible  that  Sertorius  should  have 
felt  careless  of  those  smiles  which — transient  and 
indistinct  as  they  might  be — had  once  given 
happiness  to  himself?  And  yet  the  criminal  by 
fate  and  constraint,  was  not  the  less  criminal  in 
degree,  or  hated  because  he  was  justified  ! 

Like  other  good  men,  Sertorius  found  some 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  youth,  in  his  more 
paternal  tenderness  toward  the  young.  He  looked 
upon  Myrtilis  and  Vergilia  as  upon  the  marble 
statues  of  Diana  and  Minerva  in  his  augurale :  with 
affections  livelier,  indeed,  through  familiarity,  but 
quite  as  passionless.  Never  did  a  thought  dawn 
upon  his  imagination  which  would  have  appeared 
so  preposterous  when  wide  awake,  as  love  for  this 
niece  of  Orcilis,  unless  it  were  her  love  for  him. 
Such  a  dream  must  have  been  chased  a  way  —  in 
his  case,  as  indecent  —  in  hers,  as  absurd.     If  the 
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quaestor  had  continued  to  deserve  affections  so 
pure,  no  other  guest  could  have  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  equal  joy. 

The  defence  of  Setabis  and  Lucentum  had 
generated  scorpions  among  its  laurels.  Manlius 
exacted  what  no  liberal  spirit  is  willing  to  refuse, 
or,  when  usuriously  importuned,  is  able  to  bestow. 
We  cannot  feel  much  gratitude  while  paying  our 
debts  to  the  extortionate.  Sertorius  saw  that, 
even  in  their  love,  the  selfish  may  be  imperious. 
He  was  not  ignorant  of  evenings  spent  with  Per- 
penna  and  Aufidius,  after  mornings  devoted  to 
Versilia  —  and  the  transition  was  odious.  Nor 
could  he  fail  to  observe  the  growth  of  arrogance, 
of  frowardness,  of  self-conceit,  of  discontent  with 
his  honors,  and  of  envy  against  Statilius.  But 
never  hasty  in  forming  his  friendships,  the  praetor 
was  scrupulously  slow  in  dissolving  them. 

The  necessity  seems  hardly  to  have  occurred 
yet.  He  is  softened  by  the  submission  of  his 
quaestor.  Manlius  is  prepared,  not  only  to  re- 
turn, but  to  return  at  once.  He  requires  no 
longer  repose  than  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
receiving  instructions  for  his  future  guidance, 
and  in  perfecting  some  fiscal  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  quaestorship.  If  Sertorius  will 
release  him  from  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
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by  transferring  them  to  some  one  else,  he  will 
quit  the  camp  at  break  of  day.  The  praetor 
agreed  to  hide  so  gross  an  insult  against  dis- 
cipline as  his  presence  in  it,  under  the  pretence 
that  there  were  new  imposts  which  required  his 
signature  jointly  with  the  quaestor's  —  commis- 
sions and  exemptions  which  could  be  regulated 
only  by  themselves.  Their  conference,  so  far 
amicable,  ended  with  one  faint  attempt  at  the 
revival  of  more  social  remembrances.  Sertorius 
said  that  his  quaestor  had  better  appreciated  the 
confidence  implied  in  a  separate  command  when 
it  was  exercised  by  him  at  Lucentum  ;  and  that 
during  more  than  two  years  spent  there,  he  had 
manifested  no  such  impatience  to  be  recalled.  If 
a  feeble,  it  was  a  gracious  approach  to  cordiality. 
But  the  good-humoured  smile  by  which  its  mean- 
ing should  have  been  interpreted,  smote  like  the 
pestilence.  With  eyes  thus  sore  and  angry, 
Manlius  could  see  nothing  fairer  than  the  exul- 
tation of  success  —  the  scornful  complacency  of 
power  —  a  rival's  insolence  dissuaded  from  open 
derision  only  by  prudence  on  one  side,  and 
perhaps  pity  on  the  other.  Every  word  which 
had  been  uttered  by  the  emissaries  of  Perpenna 
was  verified  by  that  smile.  Other  men's  tongues 
might  deceive  him,  his  own  eyes  could  not. 

I    5 
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Perpenna   welcomed   with   careless  gaiety  the 
deserter  from  Lusitania,  for  so  he  called   him. 
There  was  no  eagerness  in  his  reception,  as  if 
some  artifice  had  succeeded  —  nothing  boisterous, 
or  triumphant,  or  impressively  earnest,  as  from 
an  accomplished  wish — but  merely  the  hospitable 
playfulness  of  surprise  when   men   are   pleased. 
Yet  was  this  visit  anxiously  concealed  both  by 
guest    and    host.     It    occurred    late    at    night. 
Skilled  in  artifices  like  these,  Perpenna's  enter- 
tainments often  appeared  to  be  the  most  social, 
and  accidental,   and   easy,   when  they  were   the 
most  elaborately  prepared.     Materials  for  a  ban- 
quet in  his  pra3torium   were  always  ready.      If 
the   earliest    guests    had    departed — the    lamps 
were  unextinguished  yet,  the  viands  unconsumed, 
fresher   myrtle-blossoms    breathing    the    night's 
coolest  fragrance  were  near  at  hand,  though  the 
dance  had  ceased  and  the  lyre  was  silent.     On 
this  occasion,  by  some  propitious  casualty,  Aufi- 
dius  happened  to  be  still  awake  —  Antonius  was 
accidentally  sober  —  Maecenas,    the   secretary    of 
Perpenna,  had  epistles  preparing  for  the  morrow 
not  quite  complete  —  and  Perpenna  himself  was 
surprised  with   the  tables  and  dice-boxes  before 
him.     Thus  good  Fortune  arranged  the  quaestor's 
reception   as  if  no  whisperer  had  taught   them 
that  he  was  near. 
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In  the  resolute  composure  of  Manlius,  Per- 
penna  affected  to  discover  nothing  else  than  that 
fortitude  which  endures  patiently  what  it  cannot 
help.  At  the  expense  of  philosophy  so  tranquil, 
and  formal,  and  impassible,  there  can  be  no 
offence  in  mirth.  Manlius  thought  it  were  wiser 
to  begin  the  laugh  than  only  to  join  in  it.  "  He 
was  come,"  he  said,  "from  Lusitania  that  he 
might  appear  at  the  dictator's  nuptials.  If  unin- 
vited, his  duty  and  alacrity  were  the  more  meri- 
torious. Remembering  his  former  privileges,  he 
would  rather  carry  and  present  his  congratula- 
tions, than  send  them.  Grateful  was  he  that  his 
eggs  had  been  so  carefully  hatched  for  him  in  his 
absence  by  the  incubation  of  friendship,  though 
the  chickens  were  transferred  to  another  nest." 
During  the  journey  to  Osca,  the  quaestor  had 
filed  and  sharpened  his  wit ;  rubbing  on  the 
whetstone  of  vengeance  some  sardonic  pleasantry 
at  every  mile.  He  prepared  himself  to  antici- 
pate the  jocular  missiles  of  his  friends,  and  if 
possible  to  retort  them.  But  he  armed  himself 
with  superfluous  care.  The  arrows  of  his  assail- 
ants were  made  of  reeds,  and  were  shot  from 
bows  turned  dexterously  oblique.  Perpenna 
seemed  to  feel  no  great  pleasure  in  the  sport. 
Discussions  followed  graver  by  degrees,  but  im- 
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perceptibly  so.  He  grew,  not  earnest,  but 
serious  in  what  he  said.  He  "  now  doubted  the 
truth  of  those  rumours  to  which  the  quaestor  re- 
ferred. He  doubted  them  the  more  because  un- 
exampled treachery  was  implied  by  them  in  Ver- 
gilia  as  well  as  Sertorius.  At  present,  they  were 
whispered  with  greater  caution  than  at  first. 
Some  reporters  of  them  had  grown  diffident  — 
others  who  stood  as  near,  and  were  at  least  a> 
well  informed  as  those  that  thought  differently, 
either  disbelieved,  or  affected  to  disbelieve." 

Maecenas  seemed  of  the  same  opinion.  "  No- 
thing else  is  certain,"  said  he,  "  than  that  the 
protectorship  of  Spain  has  been  again,  and  yet 
more  formally,  offered  to  Sertorius  by  its  princes 
—  that  there  are  secret  arrangements  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Western  Empire  under  republi- 
can titles — and  that  the  next  battle  will  dispense 
with  mystery.  The  marriage  of  Sertorius  and 
Vergilia  rests  on  conjectures  which  may,  at  last, 
prove  false."  Antonius  observed  that  "  none  of 
the  praetor's  personal  friends  had  ventured  to 
question  him  about  its  truth.  That  such  curi- 
osity must  begin  by  imputing  treason  to  friend- 
ship in  his  quaestor's  case,  and  the  probability  of 
it  in  their  own.  That  Sertorius  affected  to  be 
unconscious  even  of  the  report.     Yet  that  Myr- 
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tilis,  who  always  spoke  the  truth,  compared  the 
quaestor's  love,  not  to  a  nest  which  had  been  rob- 
bed, but  to  an  egg  which  had  been  addled.'' 
Aufidius  denied  that  Myrtilis  always  spoke  the 
truth,  and  asked  whether  any  one  regarded  her 
opinions  even  when  she  did  speak  it.  "  She  was 
useless  as  a  witness,  either  through  ignorance  or 
levity.  By  her  own  acknowledgment,  in  his- 
presence,  she  had  been  able  to  extort  from  her 
cousin  no  confession  of  these  alliances — if  no- 
contradiction,  no  assent," 

The  argument  gradually  changed  its  tone  to 
other  subjects  and  greater  earnestness.  Leaving 
the  wrongs  of  Manlius  for  those  of  Perpenna,  it 
assumed  the  character  of  public  concernment, 
But  still,  in  this  new  form,  every  doubt  was  pro- 
posed which  could  generate  despair.  Every  pro- 
vocation to  jealousy  was  discussed,  and  disputed, 
and  dismissed — leaving  the  quaestor  still  more 
miserable  than  he  had  been  before.  He,  in 
addition  to  their  conjectures,  possessed  such  proofs 
as  he  believed,  at  present,  would  have  prevailed 
without  them.  He  had  been  reminded  of  Vergilia 
and  Lucentum — he  had  been  previously  permitted 
to  determine  whether  he  would  resume  his  com- 
mand in  Lusitania,  or  depart  from  Spain !  The 
tranquil  deliberation  with  which  he  threw  this  new 
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weight  into  a  scale  more  than  sufficiently  loaded 
before,  determined  their  controversy.  Perpenna 
started  from  his  couch.  All  agreed  that  no  future 
proclamation  which  might  be  made  by  the  praetor 
of  his  alliance  with  Orcilis,  and  his  marriage  with 
Vergilia,  could  be  more  distinct.  "  We  must 
fly,"  said  they,  "to  Pontus  from  this  new  ty- 
ranny ! " 

The  quaestor's  heart  grew  too  hot  for  the  cold- 
ness of  his  exterior.  It  was  he  who  first  threw 
away  a  disguise  by  which  nothing  had  been  con- 
cealed. Filling  his  wine-cup  brim  full,  he  poured 
out  a  large  libation  to  the  manes  of  Ahala,  and 
drank  the  rest.  Henceforth  there  was  no  place 
for  reserve.     Perpenna  exclaimed — 

"  Ahala,  with  more  propitious  fortune  to  those 
who  follow  him  !  " 

"  I  will  either  follow  Perpenna  to  Rome,"  said 
Antonius,  "  or  the  pontifex  maximus  to  hell.  This 
Western  Empire  lies  half  way  between.  —  What 
says  Maecenas?" 

"  The  same  which  is  written  beneath  our  ensigns 
— Marius  and  Liberty,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Let  me  end  with  an  imprecation  which  will 
combine  and  interpret  many  prayers,"  cried  Aufi- 
dius.  "  It  is  the  present  business  of  Perpenna  to 
see  that  he  has  no  master  here,  of  Manlius  that 
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he  has  no  rival,  of  all  the  rest  that  their  honors 
and  fortunes  may  not  be  taken  away  from  them. 
Therefore,  death  to  the  dictator !  I  devote  this 
common  usurper  to  the  infernal  deities !  Let 
Proserpine  hear ! " 

The  conspirators  had  already  accomplished  that 
part  of  their  undertaking  which  is  usually  the 
most  dangerous.  They  might  now  set  about  their 
future  labors  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  each 
other's  thoughts.  If  Perpenna  could  secure  the 
command  of  both  armies,  he  might  return  to  Italy. 
If  Aufidius,  Antonius,  and  Maecenas  could  return 
to  Italy,  they  might  escape  their  creditors  at  Osca, 
and  disclaim  the  debts,  or  punish  the  usurers, 
which  awaited  them  in  Rome.,  All  four  had  mor- 
tifications to  revenge,  injuries  —  as  they  called 
them — inflicted  by  a  praetor,  who  either  despised 
their  pretensions,  or  distrusted  their  fidelity.  An- 
tonius had  aspired  to  the  command  at  Cela  which 
was  conferred  on  Statilius.  Maecenas  and  Aufidius 
seemed  so  much  more  infamous  than  Perpenna, 
that  to  their  seductions  were  ascribed,  not  the 
origin  of  all  his  worst  vices,  but  their  malignity. 
And  Manlius  —  the  friend  selected  because  his 
honor  had  been  the  clearest,  his  courage  the  dis- 
creetest,  his  devotion  the  sincerest — who  strove 
to    prove   his    participation   with    the    virtuous, 
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through  the  excess  with  which  he  despised  the  base 
—  Manlius  is  become  in  this  murderous  combi- 
nation by  much  the  most  alert !  He  has,  indeed, 
the  least  time  to  lose.  Beside  that  his  passions 
are  inflamed  by  the  belief  of  more  recent  injuries 
than  those  of  his  confederates,  his  standing-place 
is  more  narrow  than  theirs,  more  exposed,  and 
slippery,  and  unsound. 

But  never  forgetting  his  habitual  circum- 
spection, it  is  he  who  intimates  that,  while  Spain 
retains  her  attachment  to  Sertorius,  they  can  ac- 
complish nothing  effectual  by  his  death,  except 
their  revenge.  Among  the  Roman  legionaries, 
many  are  inaccessible  to  seduction  —  two  third? 
of  the  senate  —  a  larger  half  of  the  knights  —  all 
the  ablecti,  the  contubernales,  the  African  mer- 
cenaries, the  earliest  and  bravest  of  his  follower-. 
If  Spain  also  shall  continue  as  at  present,  Per- 
penna's  army  will  prove  insufficient  both  for  a 
descent  into  Italy,  and  a  war  with  the  proconsuls. 
But  then  the  same  Spanish  confederacy,  Avhich 
had  shown  itself  so  fickle  on  other  occasions,  may 
easily  be  disunited  now.  Safer  methods  may  be 
employed  than  the  corruption  of  its  soldiers,  or 
the  seduction  of  its  princes.  Some  among  these 
barbarian  allies  are  desirous  to  protract  a  war, 
which,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  has  become 
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lucrative.  Many  of  them  feel  no  wish  to  follow 
it  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Cities  have  received 
their  freedom  through  the  praetor's  intervention, 
which  must  return  to  their  former  masters  if  he 
shall  depart  from  Spain.  While  Perpenna's 
emissaries,  or  the  quaestor's,  are  present  in  every 
division  of  the  different  armies,  however  remote 
—  such  rumours  as  are  best  calculated  to  generate 
discontent,  may  easily  be  extended  among  them, 
and  such  alarms  inflamed. 

Before  the  associates  dispersed,  it  was  agreed 
that  Manlius  should  protract  his  business  in  the 
camp  —  that  he  should  pay  no  more  visits  to  the 
praetorium  of  Perpenna  than  might  be  required 
by  custom  or  courtesy  —  that  when  they  did  meet, 
it  should  be  in  public  — ■  that  the  necessary  com- 
munication between  them  should  be  maintained 
by  Maecenas  carrying  to  the  quaestorium  official 
tablets  in  his  hands  for  money  demanded  or  dis- 
bursed —  that  the  Spanish  princes  should  be 
alarmed  by  reports  of  distant  enterprises;  the 
liberated  cities,  of  privileges  to  be  retracted  and 
territories  transferred.  As  some  of  Perpenna's 
partisans  were  stationed  even  with  Metellus  and 
Pompeius,  such  intelligence  might  be  supplied  to 
them  as  would  disconcert  Sertorius.  Thus  it  was 
hoped  that  the  suspicion  of  treachery  which  must 
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arise  from  abortive  projects  anticipated  by  their 
prescience,  would  be  directed  against  the  inno- 
cent. 

Manlius  began  with  better  fortune  than  he  had 
ventured  to  expect.  He  learnt,  next  morning, 
that  Flavius  Muso  was  commissioned  to  command 
in  Lusitania,  and  that  the  quaestor  might  stay 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  official  regulations, 
as  long  as  he  pleased.  Sertorius  had  yielded  thus 
far,  partly  because  he  thought  that  duties  so  diffi- 
cult and  critical  never  should  be  forced  on  the 
reluctant  —  but  principally,  that  Manlius  might 
return  to  his  former  occupations,  and  learn  how 
ambitiously  did  other  and  older  officers  covet  the 
confidence  which  he  despised.  All  this  operated 
upon  his  temper  in  the  worst  way.  He  was  not 
much  less  irritated  by  the  praetor's  compliance 
with  his  wishes,  than  he  had  been  yesLerday  by 
their  rejection.  Yesterday  he  was  banished  as  an 
incumbrance  in  the  new  projects  of  empire  and 
matrimony  —  to-day  he  is  retained,  that  his  dis- 
content may  whisper  no  dangerous  counsels  else- 
where —  or,  what  is  more  probable  still,  that  he 
may  be  laughed  at,  as  well  as  watched.  Sertorius 
selects  his  successor,  and  fills  his  place,  so  soon  — 
to  show  how  contemptuously  he  may  be  spared. 
In  thus  abdicating  the  command  which  had  been 
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transferred  to  Muso,  an  opportunity  was  thrown 
away.  He  could  have  embarrassed  Sertorius  by 
surrendering  to  his  enemies  the  west  of  Spain. 
If  he  were  there  again,  vengeance  would  be  more 
certain  and  speedy,  though  less  complete. 

A  lover's  jealousy  may  glow  and  smoke  the 
more  if  blown  upon  by  that  breath  which  should 
tranquillise  its  disquiet.  In  such  a  tempest  of  the 
bosom,  every  wind  is  adverse,  and  every  altera- 
tion of  the  rudder  wrong.  No  matter  whether 
Vergilia  had  received  him  with  the  smiles  of 
gratitude,  pleased  that  he  was  returned  —  or  with 
the  emotions  of  self-reproach,  grieved  that  even 
gratitude  was  become  so  cold  —  with  the  blushes 
of  remembrance,  or  the  paleness  of  remorse — with 
alacrity,  or  trepidation,  or  reluctance,  or — as  was 
the  case  indeed  —  with  a  mixture  of  them  all  — 
they  were  but  so  many  different  symbols  of  the 
same  apostacy.  He  had  an  interpretation  for 
every  one.  It  was  only  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowd  that  the  parties  met.  Avoiding  or  rejecting 
explanation,  Manlius  strove  to  manifest  his  se- 
renity. He  remembered  that  no  triumph  should 
be  conceded  by  a  Roman  senator  to  the  barbarian 
princess  whose  fortunes  he  had  upheld.  For  the 
unconcern  and  quietude  of  his  deportment  there 
would  soon  be  paid  an  ample  recompense !      Ver- 
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gilia  caught  eagerly  at  the  hope  that,  since  his 
absence  in  Lusitania,  her  lover  had  transferred  his 
faith  to  some  one  else. 

To  Perpenna,  at  least,  he  was  not  inconstant. 
His  noviciate  in  treason  exceeded  the  long  prac- 
tised skill  of  all  his  confederates.  As  quaestor, 
he  had  by  right,  and  usage,  and  necessity,  con- 
tinual communication  with  the  fiscal  officers  both 
Roman  and  Spanish.  No  suspicion  could  attach 
to  him  or  to  them.  Active  agents  were  necessary 
to  the  quaestorship,  some  in  collecting  the  revenue, 
others  in  distributing  it.  He  could  employ  whom 
he  would  to  circulate  such  rumours  as  he  either 
countenanced  or  invented.  Nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  alarm  the  peaceful,  to  perplex  the 
suspicious,  to  disseminate  false  intelligence  in  other 
men's  ears  —  in  the  ears  of  Metellus  and  Pompeiui 
that  which  was  true.  He  alone  enjoyed  tlii? 
power.  Elsewhere,  Sertorius  was  secure  against 
any  very  dangerous  treasons  —  as  he  had  no  more 
than  one  quaestor,  and  in  military  confidence,  one 
friend. 

To  some  of  the  Spanish  princes  it  was  revealed 
that  a  Western  Empire,  under  republican  names 
and  forms,  would  relieve  them  from  their  sover- 
eignty—  that  there  would  be  new  territorial  divi- 
sions and  allotments  —  that  praetors,  propraetors; 
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quaestors,  lieutenants,  and  military  tribunes 
would  preside  in  the  provinces  —  that  they  would 
themselves  find  leisure  for  such  subordinate  occu- 
pations as  these  procuratores  of  the  magistracy  or 
the  revenue  might  appoint.  Such  reports  were 
heard,  not  from  Perpenna's  camp,  nor  from  the  lips 
of  his  associates,  but  from  men  in  trust  —  Roman 
and  Spanish  politicians.  They  were  debated  and 
contradicted,  retracted  and  reaffirmed.  From  the 
quaestorium  were  issued  every  day  questions,  and 
appointments,  and  regulations,  —  corresponding 
with  what  men  feared,  and  preparative  in  appear- 
ance to  new  designs.  The  cities,  especially  those 
which  had  revolted  from  Metellus,  were  alarmed 
by  rumours  that  hostages  would  be  required  as  a 
security  against  future  fickleness ;  and  that  during 
the  praetor's  descent  into  Italy,  Roman  garrisons 
would  occupy  their  citadels ! 

Many  men  were  employed  in  propagating  fa- 
brications like  these,  who  having  been  themselves 
deceived,  felt  no  suspicion  that  they  were  mis- 
leading others.  "  For  what  other  purpose,"  they 
said,  "  was  this  proposed  assessment  than  that  it 
might  assist  in  ascertaining  the  proportionable 
numbers  and  ages  of  those  who  could  least  safely 
be  left  behind?  It  is  directed  by  the  quaestor, 
and  the  quaestor  by  Sertorius."  —  While  hardly 
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any  one  stood  near  enough  to  see  the  hand  which 
scattered  it,  this  new  seed  fell  upon  ground  deeply 
ploughed  before.  A  Western  Empire  had  been 
long  thought  of  and  talked  of,  and  the  probability 
that  war  would  be  transferred  from  Spain,  was 
at  first  suggested  joyfully  and  boastfully  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves. 

Not  rumours  only  reached  the  proconsuls 
through  Perpenna's  agents  in  their  camp.  Ser- 
torius  was  startled  by  the  bad  success  of  his 
detachments.  Some  were  intercepted  —  some 
were  surprised  —  or  the  ground  to  which  they 
were  directed  was  preoccupied.  When  a  military 
design  is  shared  with  other  people,  it  is  betrayed 
and  counteracted  by  Manlius  —  when  entrusted 
by  Sertorius  only  to  the  quaestor,  it  is  safe.  And 
as  it  is  the  quaestor  who  regulates  the  supplier 
either  jointly  or  separately,  he  must  be  the  best 
informed.  Without  quitting  his  intrenchments, 
Metellus  displayed  much  of  the  same  skill  and 
sagacity  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  renowned. 
There  was  a  reflux  of  success.  Fortune  seemed 
to  have  revisited  his  eagles.  Some  cities  revolted 
—  Albocella,  with  its  garrison,  was  betrayed. 

Sertorius  had  gradually  contracted  the  chances 
of  war,  till  no  more  than  a  single  preference  re- 
mained to  his  enemies.     He   had  rendered  it  iin- 
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possible  that  the  proconsuls  should  winter  in 
Spain  without  a  battle.  Supplies  could  be  se- 
cured to  them,  at  the  end  of  harvest,  barely  suf- 
ficient for  three  months.  So  restricted  was  the 
territory  around  their  camp,  and  their  influence 
beyond  it,  that  by  no  chance  short  of  victory 
could  they  survive  till  spring.  So  strongly  and 
narrowly  had  he  hedged  them  in,  that  room  re- 
mained neither  for  sustenance  nor  repose.  Would 
they  break  the  pale  and  fly  —  or  would  they  ad- 
vance to  meet  him  ?  In  two  months  more,  the 
Pyrenees  might  become  impassable,  not  only  for 
succour  from  Gaul,  but  for  their  own  retreat. 

All  at  once,  these  calculations  had  become 
doubtful,  if  not  false.  Reports  were  made  to  the 
praetor  of  discontent,  of  disaffection,  even  of  dis- 
obedience. The  hearts  of  his  allies  were  suddenly 
grown  cold.  He  remembered  that,  three  years 
ago,  the  much  larger  half  of  Spain  had  deserted 
him  for  Pompeius.  By  a  breath  from  this  great 
conqueror  announcing  his  arrival,  all  the  accu- 
mulated labors  and  victories  of  six  campaigns 
against  Metellus,  were  dispersed.  It  was  the 
favorite  of  Sylla  and  Fortune  —  the  champion  of 
Rome  —  the  Imperator  fresh  from  two  glorious 
triumphs,  who  approached  to  end  the  war !  At 
his  advent,  every  heart  beat  anxiously,  except  the 
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praetor's.  But  what  can  account  for  the  same 
trepidation  now  ?  "  There  are  false  rumours  of 
a  Western  Empire  —  there  are  more-  probable  ex- 
pectations that  the  war  will  be  transferred  from 
Spain.  And  what  else  was  so  much  to  be  de- 
sired ?  About  what  else,  and  for  what  other  con- 
summation, had  so  many  armies  and  nations  been 
contending  ?  Will  these  fickle  barbarians,  a  se- 
cond time  during  the  last  nine  years,  desert  or 
betray  their  deliverers  ?  Perpenna's  gold,  pro- 
fusely as  it  is  distributed,  cannot  extend  to  them. 
The  Spaniards  despise  him  —  they  have  suffered 
from  his  injustice  —  they  have  partaken  neither 
in  his  flatteries  nor  his  bribes." 

Such  were  the  questions  and  reasonings  which 
Manlius  every  day  heard  from  the  praetor,  and 
Perpenna  from  Manlius.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish 
Cluso  carries  with  him  to  Metellus  the  con- 
tingent supplied  by  his  own  and  his  brother's 
principality.  Asturia  revolts  —  two  large  convoys 
have  been  intercepted  by  the  treacherous  intelli- 
gence of  their  conductors  —  a  fortified  pass  in  the 
mountains  communicating  with  Gaul  has  been 
lost !  Projects  with  which  the  quaestor  singly  is 
acquainted,  are  successful  —  if,  from  their  magni- 
tude other  persons  must  partake  in  them,  there  is 
treason.      Hence   accrues    to  him    a   double   ad- 
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vantage :  not  only  is  the  enterprise  ruined,  but 
some  innocent  agent  impeached.  For  instance, 
the  praetor  is  cautioned  by  Manlius  that  Carrula 
has  kinsmen  attached  to  the  service  of  Metellus, 
and  that  Silo's  sincerity  was  questionable  three 
years  ago.  Both  are  sagacious  conjectures,  and 
show  the  accuracy  of  his  foresight  —  for  the 
quaestor's  emissaries  have  already  prepared  Car- 
rula and  Silo  to  justify  his  distrust.  By  hints  of 
their  arrest,  they  are  frightened  into  treason. 
Secret  agents  furnish  Sertorius  with  epistles,  pre- 
viously transmitted  to  them  from  the  praetorium 
of  Perpenna,  exaggerating  discontent  in  distant 
provinces  —  disaffection,  or  doubtful  allegiance 
among  those  of  the  Spanish  princes  who  cannot 
be  replaced. 

The  praetor  was  too  noble  for  suspicion  till 
forced  to  suspect.  Such  small  wisdom  as  con- 
stitutes the  sole  inheritance  of  many  other  men 
was  despised  by  him.  Could  so  ghastly  an  ap- 
parition have  presented  itself,  he  would  have 
recoiled  from  the  shadow  of  a  thought  ascribing 
treason  to  Manlius.  Manlius,  who  believed  that 
he  had  become  the  daily  laughing-stock  of  Ser- 
torius in  Osca,  indemnified  himself  by  laughing  at 
the  praetor's  simplicity  in  the  camp. 

But  this  sport  could  not  last  long,  nor  end  in 
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mirth.  Sertorius  was  enraged  at  treachery  which 
struck  from  his  lips  the  fruit  matured  during 
more  than  nine  years.  A  great  cause,  a  noble 
army,  a  prosperous  alliance,  were  endangered. 
He  felt  the  ground  crumbling  beneath  his  feet, 
solid  as  it  had  appeared.  Should  he  a  third  time 
recommence  the  same  struggle,  in  expectation  of 
no  better  result  ? 

As  he  approaches  his  home,  the  lights  which 
had  guided  him  from  its  windows  are  extinguished 
one  by  one,  and  the  path  is  lost !  Several  of  his 
friends  are  gone  —  many  of  his  allies  —  his  mother 
—  and  now  his  Fawn  —  for  the  Fawn  also  seems 
to  have  become  faithless !  When  her  warnings 
are  the  most  needed,  her  companionship  is  again 
withheld.  During  this  perplexity  of  her  patron, 
is  she  traversing  the  sacred  cliffs?  Is  she  lying 
idlv  before  the  three-faced  Idol  ?  Is  she  feeding 
under  the  plane  tree's  shadow  with  the  children 
of  Spanus  and  Porsa?  Alas,  the  fearful  mes- 
senger of  Destiny  lias  to  encounter  more  imme- 
diate dangers  than  his  own,  and  from  similar 
treachery!  It  is  around  the  city  and  the  camp 
that  she  wanders  every  night — high  above  the 
rocks  —  close  beside  the  river  —  silent  as  its 
breezes  between  the  vinevards  —  swift  as  its 
meteors  among  the  olive  groves  —  hazarding  pe- 
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rilous  adventures  in  search  of  some  passage  to 
her  master's  bosom !  Every  path  is  guarded  — 
there  are  eyes  looking  for  her  scarcely  less  vigilant 
than  her  own. 

It  were  impossible  that  Manlius  should  dis- 
credit her  prescience ;  and  in  the  praetorium  of 
Perpenna,  superstition  had  grown  apace  since 
Ahala's  death.  Antonius  swore  that  the  pontifex 
maximus  was  the  last  atheist  there ;  that  every- 
thing now  seemed  credible,  except  what  he  had 
told  them ;  that  the  Fawn,  if  caught,  would  be 
useful  both  to  Perpenna  and  himself,  for  she  could 
teach  the  one  how  to  escape  from  Spain  without 
fighting,  the  other  how  to  leave  his  creditors 
content  without  paying  his  debts.  Money,  pre- 
ferment, civil  freedom,  military  rank,  and  above 
all,  promises,  flatteries,  and  privileges  subversive 
of  discipline,  stimulated  the  most  skilful  to  hazard, 
for  their  general's  approbation,  the  wrath  of  Fate. 
Men  were  assembled  in  Perpenna's  camp,  from 
the  suburbs  of  Rome  and  the  schools  of  the 
gladiators,  who  for  a  hog's-skin  filled  with  sweet 
wine,  would  have  pulled  Saturn  by  his  beard. 

It  is  time  that  the  praetor  should  attempt  some 
remedy  for  disaffection,  which  now  spreads  on 
every  side  of  him.  A  large  territory,  with  its 
metropolis,  revolts.     A  garrison,  sent  by  Metellus, 
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is  received  by  Salaria.  Publius  Autronius  is 
constrained  to  yield  his  position,  and  to  fall  back ; 
thus  relinquishing  half  of  his  province.  On  the 
day  that  followed  this  most  disastrous  intelli- 
gence, Sertorius  amazed  his  friends,  confounded 
his  confederates,  and  subjected  his  reputation  to 
the  only  stain  by  which  it  had  ever  been  dis- 
graced. He  became  terrible  through  cruelty ! 
The  affections  which  his  clemency  had  conciliated 
during  more  than  nine  years,  were  scornfully 
broken  and  cast  away !  Falsehood,  fickleness, 
ingratitude,  calumny,  treasonable  practices  against 
his  person,  unprovoked  resistance  to  Ins  authority, 
were  ever  punished,  till  now,  by  forbearance  and 
forgiveness,  or  at  worst  by  disdain.  At  present, 
he  emulates  the  ferocity  of  Marius,  and  reminds 
the  astonished  princes  his  allies  under  whose 
ensigns  they  were  that  he  commenced  his  soldier- 
ship. 

With  one  legion,  he  took  possession  of  the  city 
urates  —  with  another,  he  filled  the  streets,  and 
seized  upon  those  noble  children  who  were  edu- 
cated in  Osca  by  teachers  assembled  at  his  own 
expense.  They  had  come  from  all  parts  of  Spain. 
Releasing  those  only  of  whose  parents  no  possible 
suspicion  could  exist,  several  hundreds  still  re- 
mained which  were  carried  by  him  to  the  camp. 
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Such  as  belonged  to  the  revolted  cities,  or  to  the 
apostate  princes  and  generals,  were  publicly  sold 
as  slaves.  Stripped  of  their  gowns  bordered  with 
purple,  the  unconscious  delinquents  were  first 
chained  together  in  companies,  then  offered  by 
auction  to  Italian  merchants  and  contractors,  at 
the  praecon's  spear — and  before  either  remon- 
strance or  supplication  could  interpose,  were 
hurried  away.  A  far  larger  number,  detained  as 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  parents,  were 
sent  among  the  mountains  to  Idubeda. 

Astonishment  could  hardly  leave  time  enough 
for  indignation.  Oscans,  from  the  walls,  saw 
these  children  lifting  up  their  manacles  and  im- 
ploring pity.  Reports  reached  them  —  and  they 
were  known  to  have  been  countenanced  by  the 
quaestor  Manlius  —  that  some  whose  parents  were 
the  most  criminal,  must  suffer  death!  There  had 
been  no  previous  communication  with  Orcilis,  or 
the  princes  assembled  in  his  capital,  and  no  excuse 
or  attempt  at  justification  afterwards.  All  was 
accomplished  by  brute  force  disdainful  of  com- 
plaint. Those  persons  who  ventured  to  approach 
Sertorius,  recoiled  from  the  gloomy  and  unre- 
lenting determination  of  his  countenance.  Even 
soldiers  old  in  bloodshed  turned  aside  their  eyes, 
as  he  sat  upon  his  tribunal  and  commanded  that 
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the  suppliants  who  would  have  interceded  should 
be  driven  away. 

Orcilis  and  his  confederates  received  no  milder 
a  reply  than  that  the  prsetor  was  surrounded  by 
traitors  —  that  the  common  safety  had  been  en- 
dangered by  his  forbearance  —  that  clemency  en- 
couraged treason  —  and  that  he  would  now  hold 
the  base  to  their  obligations  by  such  means  as  he 
possessed.  "  If  their  parents  are  faithful,"  said 
lie,  "  the  hostages  will  be  safe.  Those  Spaniards 
who  have  sold  the  liberty  of  their  country,  retain 
no  right  to  demand  freedom  for  their  children." 

Perpenna,  sanguine  as  he  is,  has  hardly  ven- 
tured to  expect  so  much  good  fortune  as  this. 
The  quaestor  already  enjoys  his  revenge.  But 
various  accidents  may  endanger  the  project  ;  and 
as  other  accomplices  are  now  become  partakers 
in  their  secret,  every  breath  adds  to  its  hazards. 
The  impatience  of  Manlius  hastens  the  hour,  and 
his  judgment  selects  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  last  Visit  of  Sertorius  to  Osca.  —  His  Interview  with  Ver- 

gilia He   returns   to  the    Camp.  —  Hears   of  his    Fawn. — 

Ascends  the  Tribunal.  —  Receives  Intelligence  that  Per- 
penna's  Legions  under  Statilius,  at  Celsa,  are  victorious ;  and 
that  llerda  has  revolted  from  Metellus All  Offences  for- 
gotten.—  All  Reserve  dissipated  by  Joy. — The  Invitation  of 

Perpenna  accepted.  —  The  Banquet  in  his  Praetorium The 

Arrangement  of  his  Guests.  —  Their  Temper  and  Behaviour. 
—  Perpenna's  Libation.  — The  Fawn  returns  to  her  Master. — 
The  Libation  repeated  ;  and  the  Secret  which  had  perplexed 
■Sertorius  so  long,  revealed. 

It  was  necessary  that  Sertorius  should  be  present 
at  the  operations  which  he  had  planned,  and  yet 
it  was  dangerous,  among  so  much  discontent,  that 
he  should  leave  the  camp.  Gold  was  showered 
there  more  cautiously,  but  not  less  copiously,  than 
before.  Every  day  brought  some  new  cause  for 
anxiety  —  every  day  were  his  suspicions  and 
appx-ehensions  disclosed  to  the  traitor  by  whom 
they  were  provoked.  He  hoped,  through  punish- 
ment or  terror,  to  overawe  disaffection,  and  that 
it  was  a  necessity  which  would  soon  cease.    Man- 
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lius  diverted  his  punishments  from  the  guilty,  and 
directed  hi.s  terrors  against  the  innocent. 

No  other  sufferer  from  such  injustice  endured 
it  with  greater  uneasiness,  and  at  last  resented 
it  with  more  indignant  resignation,  than  did  the 
king.  As  the  friend  of  Sertorius,  and  the  chief 
ally  of  Rome  represented  by  him  and  his  senate, 
Orcilis  —  if  he  had  tolerated  such  cruelties  against 
his  countrymen  —  might  appear  to  partake  in 
them.  The  first  messages  from  the  praetor  hnd 
been  answered  with  complaints  and  remonstrances. 
To  the  last,  there  was  only  the  mournful  reply 
that  they  were  received  with  submission. 

Sertorius  determined  to  shorten  the  pain  and 
the  danger  of  an  estrangement,  by  such  explana- 
tions as  could  be  safely  communicated  through  no 
other  lips.  He  arrived  in  Osca  by  the  customary 
passage,  as  his  nearest  road  ;  but  avoiding  the 
more  domestic  apartments  of  the  palace,  he  passed 
directly  to  that  long  hall  where,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  he  had  so  often  assisted.  The 
hour  was  too  early  for  judges  and  suitors.  Only 
some  few  officials  were  engaged  there  in  preparing 
the  daily  session.  These  were  despatched  to  an- 
nounce the  praetor.  They  brought  back  no  reply 
—  neither  did  they  return  to  resume  their  labors. 

The  long  delay  Avhich  followed  —  the  anxious 
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countenances  which  presented  themselves  for  a 
moment,  and  were  then  as  hastily  withdrawn  — 
the  hurry  of  approaching  feet,  and  retiring  voices 
—  were  understood  by  Sertorius,  not  as  premedi- 
tated discourtesy,  but  as  the  perturbations  of  sur- 
prise. He  knew  that  the  offended  king  must 
partake,  far  more  largely,  in  those  bashful  per- 
plexities from  which  he  himself  was  not  exempt. 
There  is  no  sight  so  distressing  to  us  as  the  face 
of  an  alienated  friend.  We  fear  it  in  proportion 
to  its  familiarity  ;  and  with  the  greater  anguish, 
if  hitherto  it  has  been  always  kind.  From  one 
so  modest  and  gentle  as  Orcilis,  there  could  be 
neither  threats  nor  remonstrances  to  assist  in  the 
escape  of  anger.  Sertorius  was  ashamed  of  the 
superiority  which  placed  him  above  reproach ! 

It  was  only  a  doubtful  relief  that  he  felt  when, 
instead  of  Orcilis,  he  encountered  Vergilia.  She 
approached  as  a  messenger  from  the  king :  but  by 
no  effort,  lofty  and  courageous  as  she  was,  could 
she  command  enough  of  composure  for  such  an 
embassy.  She  faltered  as  she  walked  ;  when  she 
stood  still  she  trembled.  It  seemed  as  if  those 
lips  had  lost  their  utterance  with  their  colour  : 
but  neither  anger,  nor  pride,  nor  any  other  passion 
than  grief  was  discoverable  in  her  eyes.  Sertorius 
felt  troubled  by  the  look  of  misery  so  strange  and 
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new.  Surely  it  must  have  arisen  from  some 
calamity  nearer  to  her  heart  than  any  public  dis- 
sensions !  Though  no  word  spoken  either  by  the 
princess  or  the  praetor  could  have  been  heard  so 
far,  these  emotions  were  witnessed  by  other  eyes 
than  his.  Her  attendants  remained  at  that  end 
of  the  hall  by  which  she  had  entered ;  and  his 
lictors  nearest  to  the  portico. 

SERTORIUS. 

A  conference  with  Vergilia  instead  of  the  king, 
shows  that  good  fortune  has  not  yet  finally  for- 
saken me.  There  is  especial  reason  for  such  a 
preference  at  present.  It  seems  a  happy  ex- 
change. 

VERGILIA. 

If  Sertorius  can  triumph  over  the  infirmities  of 
one  whom  he  so  lately  loved,  there  is  another 
change  which  is  not  happy.  Let  me  confess  that 
the  king  wants  courage  for  the  encounter  of 
altered  looks  and  imperious  language.  From  a 
stranger,  they  might  be  endured  —  even  by  him, 
they  would  be  defied  from  an  enemy.  Too  little 
time  has  been  given  for  the  belief  in  so  great  a 
change  as  that  Sertorius  is  either  yet.  My  uncle 
has  risen  twice  in  vain  that  he  might  present 
himself.     It  was    neither   through    stubbornness 
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nor  resentment,  that  he  hid  his  face,  and  turned 

away.     He   may  discover   less   hesitation   if  he 

shall   ever   be   summoned  to  a  conference   with 

Metellus.     A   message   by  an   attendant   would 

want  respect  —  he  dare  not  send  one  by  Myrtilis 

— therefore  he  commissions  me.     I  am  instructed 

to  say  that  if  the  prsetor  commands  his  presence, 

he  will  appear.     But  I  would  spare  the  exposure 

of  his  tears. 

SERTORIUS. 

So  would  I,  unless  they  might  be  witnessed  by 
those  only  who  are  partakers  in  the  grief  and 
indignation  that  provoke  them.  Let  his  older 
allies  learn  from  them  his  fidelity ;  and  his  in- 
jured subjects  his  compassion.  I  have  kept 
away  from  Osca  so  long  that  no  imputation 
might  extend  to  him.  He  stands  apart  from  my 
cruelties,  and  may  still  continue  to  reprobate  the 
tyranny  by  which  his  people  are  less  outraged 
than  himself.  They  will  now  learn  that  he  re- 
fuses to  see  me.  They  will  know  that  neither 
friendship  nor  policy  may  interpose  while  their 
wrongs  are  unredressed  —  and  they  will  love  him 
as  they  have  always  done.  I  am  glad  that  he 
came  not  here.  The  children  of  his  subjects 
are  still  held  by  me  as  hostages — those  of  his 
allies  have  been  sold  as  slaves.     Vergilia  blushes 
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now,   not  for  the   king's  tears,   but  for  my   in- 
justice. 

VERGILIA. 

Love,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
Orcilis,  and  is  so  pleasing  at  least  to  hearts  har- 
der and  prouder  than  his  —  can  it  be  thus  scorn- 
fully thrown  away  ?  He  whose  larger  and  holier 
share  was  such  as  is  given  to  the  Gods  when 
their  worshippers  are  the  most  thankful,  does  he 
prefer  to  it  the  dread  inflicted  by  cruelty,  and 
announce  himself  a  tyrant,  not  through  compunc- 
tion, but  disdain  ? 

SERTORIUS. 

A  tyrant  the  most  cruel  to  the  most  helpless. 
I  punish  the  unoffending  that  I  may  reach, 
through  their  affections,  both  my  enemies  and 
my  allies. 

VERGILIA. 

I  should  have  derided  this  accusation  from  any 
other  testimony  —  even  from  your  own  I  do  not 
believe  it. 

SERTORIUS. 

Why  not  ?  You  have  complained,  with  far 
less  probability,  of  treacheries  as  well  as  cruelties. 
A  princely  confederate  was  suffered  to  fall  at 
Lucentum  unassisted,  through  my  supineness  — 
more  than  four  thousand  soldiers  serving  under 
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the  same  eagles,  were  slaughtered  in  their  camp 
by  my  command.  Orcilis  is  not  the  first  ally 
whose  fidelity  I  have  abused. 

VERGILIA. 

Such  were  the  calumnies  of  ignorance,  which 
neither  retraction  nor  repentance  could  excuse 
a  second  time.  Sertorius  was  no  tyrant  then, 
nor  is  he  now. 

SERTORIUS. 

He  would  appear  such.  He  has  given  in  ex- 
change for  the  imputation,  all  those  whom  he 
loved  the  most.  Like  other  tyrants,  he  has  left 
himself  alone.  Even  his  Fawn  hides  herself  from 
the  persecutor  of  children.  His  greatest  loss  is 
no  longer  lamented  by  him.  His  mother  has  es- 
caped the  anguish  of  this  disgrace. 

VERGILIA. 

She  would  have  retained,  as  I  do,  an  ignorant 
faith  in  the  clemency,  or  when  that  was  im- 
possible, in  the  compassion  of  her  son,  though  his 
loudest  accuser  were  himself. 

SERTORIUS. 

She  would  ;  but  do  you  ? 
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VERGILIA. 

Immutably.  The  cruel  justify  their  severities  ; 
only  the  remorseful  confess  them  and  grieve  for 
them. 

SERTORIUS. 

Make  the  king  and  Myrtilis  partakers  with 
you  in  this  charity,  and  I  shall  have  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  I  came.  They  will  not 
always  forget  that  there  may  be  obligations  more 
pressing  than  justice  ;  and  stronger,  if  not  holier, 
than  mercv.  Miserable  is  he  who  must  take  his 
choice  I  Spain  has  consigned  to  my  care  a 
weightier  trust  even  than  her  freedom.  Many 
princes,  many  nations,  have  deposited  with  me, 
not  their  independence  only,  nor  their  honor,  nor 
their  welfare,  but  their  safety.  The  question  of 
preference  between  Metellus  and  myself  extends 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  includes  either  my 
alliance  or  his  sovereignty.  Your  princes  should 
prepare  for  a  conqueror  with  his  rods  and  axes, 
when  they  desert  the  eagles  which,  nine  years 
ago,  were  called  to  their  protection  by  themselves. 

VERGILIA. 

But  they  will  not  desert  them. 

SERTORIUS. 

They  do  now  desert  them,  and  for  the  second 
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time.  Some  few  weeks,  perhaps  some  few  days, 
must  end  this  struggle  as  far  as  Spain  is  con- 
cerned. Without  a  battle  and  a  victory,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  that  the  proconsuls  should  remain 
on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  have  lost  the 
cities  and  the  provinces  on  which  they  depended 
for  their  supplies  —  and  they  must  conquer  or 
retire.  Our  legions  were  never  so  full,  so  nume- 
rous, or  so  confident.  We  have  victory  visible 
above  our  heads.  Beside  the  kingdoms  and  prin- 
cipalities of  Spain,  there  are  many  among  the 
noblest  families  of  Rome  —  of  the  provinces  de- 
pendent on  Rome  —  of  the  allies  who  give  me 
their  gold  and  their  good  wishes  on  condition  that 
I  conceal  their  names  —  whose  fortunes  are  at 
stake.  Again,  for  it  is  the  second  time,  are  my 
hopes  deceived  by  treachery.  Their  consummation 
at  the  end  of  nine  years,  is  a  dream.  The  last 
step  is  on  slippery  ground,  the  last  blow  breaks 
my  sword.  While  I  am  preparing  to  pass  the 
mountains,  the  cities  revolt,  my  Spanish  confede- 
rates desert  me  or  betray  me.  It  is  impossible 
that  Perpenna's  bribes  should  have  accomplished 
the  half  of  this.  During  some  few  weeks  longer, 
the  armies  must  be  kept  together.  In  one  month, 
we  shall  conquer  or  disperse.  I  renounce  that 
clemency,  till  then,  which  after  nine  years,  has 
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ripened  for  me  no  better  fruit.  Meanwhile  I 
sacrifice  to  the  public  safety  my  own  honor,  and 
those  friends  whom  I  love  the  most. 

VERGILIA. 

May  this  be  told  ? 

SERTORIUS. 

Only  to  the  king.  Tell  him  that  Vergilia  is 
more  tolerant  than  himself,  and  so  far,  more  just. 
That  the  hostages  are  not  impatient  in  their  con- 
finement at  Idubeda — they  have  only  changed 
their  studies  for  their  amusements.  That  the 
slaves  —  the  children  of  his  allies  who  have  re- 
volted—  were  purchased  with  my  money,  by  my 
agents,  and  are  tenderly  protected  by  my  care. 
Not  one  of  either  endures  greater  severities  than 
are  inflicted  on  his  own  children  by  himself. 
There  has  been  for  tears  a  single  day,  and  no 
more.  Perhaps  those  tears  may  avert  the  ruin 
of  Spain.  The  rumours  of  cruelty  which  have 
been  spread  abroad,  were  from  my  suggestion  — 
and  they  must  not  be  contradicted  yet.  The 
king  —  yes,  the  king  and  Myrtilis  —  Panula  and 
Clunio  —  may  learn  this.  I  trust  to  their  pru- 
dence. I  trust  with  still  more  confidence,  to  the 
fidelity  of  Vergilia,  as  my  last  friend. 
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Vergilia  heard  the  confirmation  of  her  hopes  — 
or  rather,  the  justification  of  her  belief — with  joy 
which  she  could  retain  only  for  a  moment.  It 
glowed  in  her  cheeks  and  eyes,  while  the  praetor 
spoke ;  but  his  concluding  words  sounded  the 
more  sorrowfully  because  they  were  so  kind. 
As  he  turned  away,  the  farewell  which  ended 
them  recalled  her  tears.  She  shuddered  as  she 
had  done  when  he  was  first  seen  by  her,  standing 
on  his  tribunal  fresh  from  a  double  victory,  and 
presenting  the  sacred  Fawn  to  his  legions,  as  the 
gift  of  Fate.  Again  did  she  endure  the  same 
emotion  which  had  been  deprecated  by  Myrtilis 
as  ominous  of  calamity.  The  attendants,  when 
she  passed  them,  discerned  nothing  more  than 
tears  extorted,  as  they  supposed,  by  the  obduracy 
of  Sertorius,  with  whom  she  had  interceded  so 
long  in  vain. 

He  rejoined  his  lictors  and  hastened  to  the 
praetorium.  Many  duties  waited  his  return. 
There  were  conferences  with  emissaries  from 
distant  cities,  and  reports  to  be  answered  from 
his  subordinate  commanders.  Some  hours  passed 
away  amidst  suitors  and  suppliants  —  ambassadors 
and  commissioners  —  communications  with  his 
senate,  and  instructions  to  his  secretaries.  It 
was  past  mid-day  when  he  prepared  to  ascend  the 
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tribunal,  and  then  he  was  detained  by  intelligence 
which  engaged  more  of  his  attention  than  all  the 
rest.  The  Fawn  had  been  seen !  In  the  last 
night,  she  had  traversed  the  camp  twice.  At  the 
second  watch,  she  had  approached  the  prac- 
torium  —  she  had  also  attempted  to  enter  it  not 
long  before  the  break  of  day.  It  was  reported 
that  by  some  of  the  praetor's  own  guards  torches 
had  been  kindled  and  weapons  thrown  at  her  — 
that  driven  back  again  and  again,  she  had  still 
lingered  about  the  place  —  and,  finally,  that  when 
these  soldiers  had  been  accused  of  the  sacrilege 
by  their  companions,  they  denied  it,  but  dis- 
appeared. Sertorius  demanded  why  was  it  that 
such  outrages  had  been  so  long  concealed  from 
him  —  why  were  they  not  communicated  earlier 
in  the  day  ?  He  was  told  that  during  his  absence 
in  O.-ca  they  had  been  disclosed  to  the  quaestor, 
who  disbelieved  the  report,  and  threatened  —  as 
bearers  of  mischievous  novelties  —  the  soldiers 
from  whom  it  came.  Manlius  was  called,  and 
the  careless  levity  of  his  justification  displeased 
the  praetor.  "  The  night  was  dark,"  he  said, 
"  the  guards  had  fulfilled  their  duties  by  chasing 
away  camp  dogs  prowling  about  the  praetorium 
—  the  soldiers  had  become  childishly  credulous 
through  superstition — and  if  these  accused  sen- 
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tinels  had  indeed  disappeared,  it  was  because 
they  apprehended  false  charges,  and,  as  the  re- 
compense of  their  vigilance,  the  praetor's  dis- 
pleasure." He  ended  by  promising  that  no 
obstruction  should  be  again  interposed  which  his 
care  could  remove.  Sertorius  took  other  pre- 
cautions in  which  he  had  more  confidence.  He 
distributed  several  of  his  contubernales  about 
and  beyond  the  camp,  to  watch  those  who  should 
watch  there.  His  suspicions,  alarmed  by  the 
history  of  Spanus,  were  now  wide  awake.  The 
Fawn  had  enemies  which  kept  her  from  his 
presence  —  but  she  still  lived  —  perhaps  she  might 
be  exempt  from  death  —  and  she  was  still  faithful! 
He  ascended  the  tribunal.  The  judicial  business 
to  be  transacted  there  was  of  the  customary 
kind  —  quarrels  among  municipalities  —  appeals 
from  the  military  tribunes  —  complaints  of  ex- 
tortion against  the  taxgatherers  —  disputed  pri- 
vileges and  exemptions  between  cities  and  their 
garrisons.  A  few  of  the  senators  were  occasionally 
present.  Manlius,  in  some  of  the  arguments, 
became  implicated  by  his  office,  and  his  quaes- 
torium  stood  close  at  hand.  The  sun  was  setting. 
He  and  Fabius  Hispaniensis  were  listening  to  the 
last  cause  —  the  crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers 
were  retiring — when  shouts  every  moment  louder, 
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more  numerous  and  tumultuous,  not  only  eDgaged 
the  praetor's  attention,  but  arrested  the  dispersing 
concourse.  They  were  from  the  camp  of  Per- 
penna —  some  quarrel  among  his  legions,  or 
perhaps  some  seditious  commotion  against  himself! 
Sertorius  rose  to  listen.  They  were  not  the 
sounds  of  strife  —  they  were  acclamations  and 
applauses !  He  would  have  despatched  emissaries 
to  ascertain  the  certainty  of  this  tumult  if  so 
many  from  among  the  attendants  and  spectators 
had  not  anticipated  his  commands  by  running 
races  toward  the  stream.  These  were  stopped  by 
a  triumphant  multitude  when  scarcely  half  way, 
and  turned  back  again  that  their  voices  might 
swell  and  precede  the  cries  of  victory. 

Mounted  horsemen  were  not  suffered  to  enter 
the  camp  unless  through  some  especial  necessity. 
But  now  L.  Fusius,  a  Roman  knight  widely 
known  as  the  kinsman  of  Manlius,  approaches  the 
tribunal.  He  is  conducted  by  Aufidius,  Lreca, 
Rufus,  Torquitius,  and  other  patrician  friends 
of  Perpenna.  His  horse  is  covered  with  dust. 
his  armour  is  staiued  with  froth,  and  he  waves 
unsteadily  in  his  seat,  as  if  exhausted  by  fatigue. 
Holding  some  subordinate  office  under  the  qua?s- 
tor,  he  had  been  attached  to  that  division  of 
the  army  which  —  drawn  chiefly  from  Perpenna- 
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best  legions  —  is  now  stationed  at  Celsa,  and  is 
commanded  by  Statilius.  No  part  of  the  opera- 
tions directed  against  Metellus  had  occasioned 
more  anxiety  than  this.  Sertorius  felt,  indeed, 
implicit  confidence  in  Statilius ;  but  Celsa  stood 
a  short  distance  only  from  the  enemies'  camp,  in 
the  centre  of  those  three  much  larger  cities  which 
commanded  its  communications,  and  furnished  its 
supplies. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  silence  can  be  secured 
amidst  so  many  congratulations,  the  praetor  learns 
that  his  trust  has  been  well  bestowed.  The  en- 
feebled voice  of  Fusius  is  helped  by  Aufidius, 
and  his  own  by  Laeca.  Manlius  embraces  his 
kinsman  —  the  crowd  shouts  and  listens  —  in- 
terrupts and  imposes  silence,  all  in  a  breath. 
"  Statilius  has  defeated  the  younger  Valerius  — 
there  has  been  a  great  slaughter  —  thirteen  Roman 
cohorts  have  laid  down  their  arms  —  the  Cose- 
tanian  horse  have  deserted  from  Metellus,  and 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Valerius !  Finally, 
Ilerda  has  shut  her  gates  against  the  fugitives 
and  opened  them  to  Statilius."  Fusius  speaks  all 
this  as  a  spectator  of  yesterday's  events.  Every 
particular  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the 
respective  armies.  Some  discontented  citizens 
from    Ilerda  are  at   this   moment    in   the    camp. 
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The  report  communicates  nothing  which  is  im- 
probable, and  the  knight  who  brings  it  is  a 
kinsman  of  Manlius.  Light  as  air,  in  comparison 
with  a  victory  like  this,  are  the  recent  losses  and 
disappointments  of  Sertorius !  No  doubt,  the 
Fawn  would  have  carried  so  much  happiness, 
with  still  greater  celerity,  if  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  approach.  This  must  have  been  her 
message  last  night.  With  the  loss  of  Ilerda,  the 
proconsuls  had  lost  Spain.  At  length,  a  great 
battle  is  at  the  praetor's  choice  —  if  gained,  there 
must  be  either  peace  or  Italy. 

Fusius  added  to  his  account  that  more  certain 
particulars  might  be  expected  in  an  hour,  for  that 
he  had  overtaken,  since  noon,  two  other  mes- 
sengers of  victory  whose  horses  were  slower  than 
his  own,  though  not  so  tired.  Behold,  they  are 
already  here  !  Bearing  epistles  in  their  hands, 
thev  are  conducted  to  the  tribunal  of  Sertorius 
by  Perpenna  himself.  Sertorius  descends  that  he 
may  meet  and  congratulate  his  colleague,  who 
appears  to  lose  all  self-government  amidst  the 
intoxication  of  success.  Epistles  so  short  and 
abrupt,  written  on  the  field,  can  do  little  more 
than  confirm  the  intelligence  of  Fusius.  But  the 
conquering  army  had  been  seen  from  a  distance 
as  it  marched  into  Ilerda,  bv  one  of  those  wh 
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brought  them.  All  three  messengers  of  victory 
are  now  placed  between  Sertorius  and  Perpenna 
on  the  tribunal,  that  their  good  tidings  may  be 
publicly  explained  from  it.  In  such  extremity  of 
joy,  there  is  no  present  room  for  order.  Per- 
penna's  popularity  returns  to  him  unpurchased  by 
bribes — for  the  conquerors  are  from  his  eagles. 
One  praetor  promises  festivals,  donatives,  sacri- 
fices, a  long  succession  of  triumphs  ending  in  the 
Capitol.  The  other  cautions  his  hearers  that  as 
soon  as  the  proper  direction  can  be  ascertained, 
they  must  prepare  to  march ;  perhaps  by  break 
of  day.  Perpenna  reminds  his  colleague  "  that 
many  victories  gained  under  his  auspices  had 
been  celebrated  by  both  ;  that  he  had  supped, 
after  Balbula's  success  at  Colenda,  in  the  prae- 
torium  of  Sertorius,  not  more  than  a  month  ago ; 
and  since  then,  with  ambassadors  arrived  from 
Asia.  That  the  present  victory  obtained  by 
Perpenna's  own  eagles  is  the  first  return  of  good 
fortune  to  them,  and  that  he  has  a  present  right 
to  claim  his  colleague  as  his  guest.  Hesitation 
would  have  been  impolitic,  as  well  as  ungracious. 
The  invitation  was  heard  beyond  the  tribunal, 
and  at  such  a  moment,  however  great  the  re- 
luctance, there  must  appear  neither  distrust  nor 
reserve.      It    is   frankly    accepted  —  Fusius   mu- 
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nificently  rewarded — and  the  concourse  joyfully 
dismissed. 

Some  short  time  was  given  to  the  bath,  some 
to  such  preparatory  arrangements  as  might  be 
required  by  a  hasty  march  and  a  final  battle. 
Messages  were  sent  to  Orcilis,  the  bearer  of 
which  was  instructed  to  say  that  all  misappre- 
hension will  be  removed  to-morrow.  Before 
these  duties  could  be  despatched,  darkness  had 
returned.  Preceded  by  his  torch-bearers  and 
lictors,  accompanied  by  Avienus  his  freedman 
and  Versius  his  secretary,  Sertorius  traversed 
both  camps.  He  found  the  usual  licence  per- 
mitted to  victory  —  loaded  tables,  huge  fires,  half- 
drunken  dances.  His  welcome  in  the  camp  of 
Perpenna  was  even  more  noisy  than  the  passage 
through  his  own.  Crowding  around  him,  the 
soldiers  enquired  whether  the  eagles  of  Marius 
were  without  sharp  beaks  and  talons  at  Celsa  as 
well  as  at  Sucro  ?  and  they  demanded  that  he 
would  lead  them  first  toward  the  proconsuls,  and 
then  to  Rome. 

The  praetorium  of  Perpenna  shone  with  more 
than  its  accustomed  splendour.  It  seemed  barely 
credible  that  so  many  new  decorations  appropriate 
to  joy  and  victory,  should  have  been  collected  in 
so  short  a  time.     Less  than  two  hours  had  been 
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sufficient  for  all  this  profusion  of  garlands  and 
odours,  of  silver  lamps  and  golden  drinking  vessels. 
Yet  Sertorius  felt  more  surprised  that  the  guests 
were  so  few.  Perhaps  in  Perpenna's  intention, 
the  honor  might  be  the  greater.  The  Roman  pa- 
tricians disliked,  as  unsocial  and  inelegant,  a  noisy 
concourse  at  their  domestic  entertainments;  but 
this  was  the  celebration  of  victory,  and  the  praetor 
had  looked  for  almost  all  that  were  senators,  and 
for  many  that  were  not.  Of  his  personal  friends, 
and  from  his  own  camp,  excepting  the  secretary 
Versius,  there  was  Manlius  alone !  There  were 
no  more  than  three  couches,  each  accommodating 
three  persons.  Perpenna,  as  the  host,  occupied, 
according  to  custom,  the  chief  place,  between 
Torquitius  and  Maecenas,  on  the  lowest  couch. 
Sertorius,  that  which  was  always  reserved  for 
the  guest  highest  in  rank,  the  middle  one,  with  L. 
Fabius  Hispaniensis  above  him,  and  Q.  Antonius 
below.  The  remaining  couch  was  filled  by  Man- 
lius, Aufidius,  and  Versius. 

Some  few  words  fell  carelessly  from  Perpenna 
to  account  for  his  restricted  hospitality  through 
want  of  time  and  preparation.  Yet  it  appeared 
as  if  an  entertainment  so  profuse  and  elaborate 
must  have  been  intended  for  all  the  commanders 
nearest  to  the  praetors.     It  was  deficient  in  guests, 
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and  also  in  the  ease  which  could  have  been  want- 
ing through  no  want  of  habit.  By  turns,  there 
were  hurry  and  languor,  noise  and  silence,  too 
eager  conversation  and  none  at  all.  Perpenna 
continually  received  and  despatched  messages. 
This,  indeed,  was  so  customary  in  a  camp,  that 
the  secretaries  of  both  praetors  sat  there  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  But  Perpenna  appeared  restless, 
anxious,  impatient,  sometimes  neglectful  of 
his  guests,  and  sometimes  angry  with  his  slaves. 
The  fumes  of  joy  and  triumph  were  rendered  no 
lighter  or  sweeter  by  those  of  wine.  He  seemed 
to  be  waiting,  not  for  the  particulars  of  Derda'e 
defection,  but  for  the  certainty  of  some  ru- 
moured disaster  —  the  confirmation  of  ill  news. 

After  the  table  had  been  cleared  preparatory  to 
the  libations,  and  when  it  was  again  covered  by 
huge  earthen  jars  cased  in  silver  and  filled  with 
wine,  some  futile  attempts  at  jocularity  were  made 
by  Antonius  and  Torquitius.  They  were  produc- 
tive rather  of  noise  than  mirth.  To  the  quick 
perception  of  Sertorius  it  seemed  as  if  Victory 
were  ungratefully  forgotten,  or  at  least  that  her 
prospects  were  carelessly  regarded.  Nor  could 
any  efforts  of  his  own  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
loud  tongue  of  Antonius  close  beside  him,  over- 
ruled all  conversation  on  the  intelligence  which 
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they  had  received.  Q.  Antonius  was  the  uncle 
of  that  triumvir  who  divided  the  world  with  Le- 
pidus  and  Augustus.  He  had  been  refused  the 
command  at  Celsa,  and  the  cohorts  which  now 
served  with  so  much  glory  there,  were  transferred 
to  Statilius.  His  resentment  against  Sertorius 
was  proclaimed  publicly  and  insolently.  It  seemed 
indecent,  as  well  as  capricious,  in  Perpenna  to 
place  them,  not  only  at  the  same  table,  but  on  the 
same  couch. 

Some  amends  were  attempted  by  that  courtesy 
which  left  the  government  of  the  drinking  regula- 
tions to  Sertorius.  This  was  an  honor  usually 
conferred,  neither  by  the  host  nor  his  guests, 
but  by  Fortune  and  the  dice.  He  who  enjoyed  it 
might  determine  in  what  degree  the  wine  should 
be  diluted,  as  well  as  the  size  and  number  of  the 
drinking  cups.  Such  an  arbiter  was  called  the 
king.  Antonius  loudly  remonstrated  against  an 
appointment  which  extended  the  prsetor's  dicta- 
torship to  social  tyranny  —  and  exclaimed  that, 
by  Perpenna's  subserviency,  the  king  had  gained 
his  sovereignty  now,  for  the  first  time,  without 
usurpation.  He  then  reminded  Manlius  of  an- 
cestors unlike  himself,  whose  duty  was  not  given 
to  tyrants,  but  their  country.  Sertorius  made  no 
other  reply  than  that,   on  this  occasion,  his  au- 
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thority  could  provoke  discontent  only  in  the 
unjust  —  since  every  man  might  mix  his  wine  as 
he  pleased,  and  drink  it  at  his  discretion.  He 
ascribed  the  sullen  and  ferocious  smile  which 
appeared  on  the  qua?stor's  face  to  resentment 
against  Antonius  inflamed  by  a  double  insult. 

Not  only  did  Antonius,  but  Torquitius,  affect 
the  licence  which  could  hardly  have  been  due  to 
either  so  early.  They  seemed  heated  with  wine 
—  and  soon  almost  drunk.  Torquitius  was  cla- 
morous and  obscene  —  Antonius  insolent  and 
quarrelsome.  The  praator  had  long  ago  succeeded 
in  banishing  indecency  of  all  kinds  from  his  own 
entertainments,  and  on  no  recent  occasion  had  he 
been  forced  to  endure  it  any  where  else.  Unless 
these  senators  had  brought  their  drunkenness  with 
them  to  supper,  it  could  hardly  have  appeared  yet. 
There  was  little  concealment  of  their  disposition 
to  quarrel  with  Sertorius.  But  if  such  excess 
accounted  for  their  ferocity  and  obscenity,  it  also 
freed  him  from  the  necessity  of  resenting  what 
they  said.  He  threw  himself  farther  back  upon 
the  couch,  and  remained  silent.  His  thoughts 
reverted  to  Orcilis  —  to  the  two  princesses  —  and 
especially  to  his  Fawn.  All  were  faithful  still, 
and  he  should  soon  be  reconciled  to  all.  To- 
morrow he  might  dismiss  the  hostages  and  release 
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the  slaves.  At  the  present  moment  he  stood 
higher  than  he  had  ever  done  —  higher  in  power 
and  dignity  than  any  other  living  man.  To-morrow 
he  might  march  to  victory,  and  yet  once  more 
demand  from  Rome  justice  for  Spain  and  liberty 
for  his  friends.  He  thought,  too,  of  his  mother, 
as  he  had  always  thought  when  Fortune  was  pro- 
pitious. Alas,  she  could  no  longer  derive  any 
gratification  from  his  success  —  neither  could  he  ! 

Loud  as  were  these  brawlers,  they  became  some- 
times silent.  In  such  intervals,  Sertorius  heard 
the  whispers  of  Perpenna  impatiently  questioning 
his  slaves  with  such  words  as  these :  —  "  Are  they 
gone?  Who  remains?  Try  to  send  them  away." 
In  the  position  which  he  occupied,  gestures  of 
approval  or  suppression  among  the  guests,  and 
eager  glances  transmitted  from  face  to  face,  could 
be  observed  but  imperfectly  by  him.  To  Versius 
his  secretary  they  are  apparent,  but  unintelligible. 
He  sees  that,  except  the  flushed  and  swoln  coun- 
tenance of  Antonius,  every  other  has  continued  to 
grow  paler,  unless  the  lamps  above  it  have  grown 
brighter.  Nor  can  their  white  effulgence,  reflected 
from  so  much  burnished  silver  and  polished  marble, 
account  for  such  restless  looks  of  expectation,  or 
unsteady  voices. 

At  last,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  if  to  collect 
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breath  and  resolution,  Perpenna  raised  from  the 
table,  by  its  two  handles,  a  large  cup  already  full, 
exclaiming:  with  hurried  and  unusual  loudness 
"  I  make  this  libation  to  the  Manes  of  Caius 
Marius!"  The  words  were  hardly  ended,  and 
the  wine  remained  yet  unspilt,  when  still  louder 
cries  resounded  from  the  vestibule,  "  Strike  her ! 
Stop  her!  Stand  from  her!  Let  her  pass!"'  At  the 
same  instant  the  guests  arose,  the  drinking  vessels 
were  scattered  about  the  table,  and  the  Fawn 
precipitating  herself  among  the  lights,  fell  into 
her  master's  arms.  The  same  rush  carried  with 
it  a  short  javelin  which  had  pierced  her  flank 
and  sprinkled  blood  among  the  wine.  Sertoriu> 
pressed  the  gentle  creature  to  his  breast,  and  by 
sustaining  the  dart,  tried  to  diminish  its  agonies. 
They  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  His  gift  from 
Destiny  crept  closer  and  still  closer  into  hie 
bosom,  then  shuddering  and  sobbing  convulsively 
once  or  twice,  closed  its  eyes  and  expired.  Alas, 
gentleness  and  fidelity  !  Love  prescient  of  death  ! 
A  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  made  in  vain !  The 
javelin  fell  from  its  wound,  and  was  grasped  by 
the  right  hand  of  Sertorius.  He  raised  furiously 
that  voice  which  had  been  heard  so  often  above 
the  tumult  of  battle,  commanding  his  attendants 
to  seize  the  murderer.     A  crowd  of  slaves,  guard-. 
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<> 


lictors,  torch-bearers,  and  other  dependants,  had 
followed  the  Fawn,  and  filled  the  banqueting- 
room.  The  officers  of  both  praetors  were  present. 
All  was  confusion  —  the  praetorium  rang  with 
accusations  and  contradictions.  Several  persons 
had  been  seen  to  interpose  when  the  Fawn  would 
have  passed  them  —  and  more  than  one  to  strike. 
Light  as  the  javelin  was,  its  weight  could  have 
been  sustained  by  her  but  for  a  moment  while 
she  was  in  motion.  Sertorius  still  grasping  it  in 
his  hand,  demanded  that  all  who  had  been  accused 
should  be  detained.  Perpenna  promised,  Aufidius 
entreated,  Torquitius  justified,  Manlius  expos- 
tulated, Antonius  laughed. 

As  soon  as  the  authority  of  Perpenna  could 
overrule  this  tempest,  and  the  banqueting-hall 
had  been  partly  cleared,  he  commanded  that  the 
offenders  should  be  arrested.  Then  solemnly 
promising  his  colleague  that — if  their  punishment 
were  required  by  him  on  the  morrow  —  he  should 
inflict  it  himself  as  he  pleased,  he  called  for  slaves 
to  wash  away  the  blood.  Antonius  also  promised 
his  aid  in  punishing  the  guilty,  if  it  were  de- 
manded on  the  morrow.  On  the  morrow,  he  too 
would  wash  his  hands  from  the  pollution  of  blood, 
as  Sertorius  did  to-night.  The  praetor's  hands 
and   robes   were   stained   alike.      He   called   his 
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lictors  that  he  might  depart,  and  carry  with  him 
hence  the  sacred  burden  which  still  rested  in  his 
arms.     Perpenna,  Maecenas,  all  the   guests,  and 
above  all,  Manlius,  clamorously  represented  that 
such  a  calamity  on  the  eve  of  battle  would  dispirit 
the    soldiers ;    that    the    praetor,    bearing   in    his 
bosom  the  messenger  of  Destiny  thus  slain,  would 
alarm  both   camps  by  the  worst   of  omens.     A 
remonstrance  so  reasonable  could  not  be  resisted. 
He  summoned  his  freedman  Avienus,  and  released 
himself  from  his  robe.     Then  covering  the  dead 
Fawn  reverentially  in  its  folds,  commanded  him 
to  take  four   lictors   for   his   protection   against 
curiosity,  with  all  the  torch-bearers  and  attend- 
ants,  and  deposit  his   sacred  charge  in  the  au- 
gurale,  its  old  resting-place,  at  the  feet  of  Diana's 
statue.     "  Haste  back,"  said  he,  "  with   another 
robe.     I  will  follow  the  Fawn." 

These  his  last  words  were  echoed  by  Antoniu- 
—  "He  will  follow  his  Fawn  —  I  accept  the 
omen ! "  Such  good  fortune  was  more  than  the 
traitors  around  him  had  ventured  to  hope.  All 
his  attendants,  except  Versius  the  secretary  and 
two  lictors,  were  dismissed.  The  guests  resumed 
their  seats.  Versius  again  observed  the  same 
glances  more  confidently  circulating  than  before, 
and  he   heard    Manlius,   who   was    seated  at  hi- 
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side,  bid  Perpenna  make  greater  haste.  Sertorius 
threw  himself  back,  that  he  might  conceal  those 
tears  which  had  been  obstructed  by  anger  till 
then.  Again  he  thought  on  his  mother  and  on 
his  Fawn  —  both  dead! 

Perpenna  once  more  raised  the  chalice,  and 
looked  at  the  quaestor.  Manlius  left  his  couch, 
as  if  he  were  approaching  for  some  communication 
with  Sertorius.  The  libation  to  liberty  was 
repeated ;  but  this  time,  with  the  joint  names  of 
Marius  and  Ahala.  The  goblet  drops,  and  rolls 
along  the  table.  Antonius  —  sober  enough  to 
understand  and  obey  the  signal  —  grasps  the  right 
wrist  of  Sertorius,  throwing  his  whole  weight 
upon  the  prastor's  breast.  Manlius  from  behind 
plunges  a  dagger  in  his  throat.  Torquitius,  em- 
barrassed by  his  confederates,  can  only  strike  the 
shoulder.  Sertorius  succeeds  in  disengaging  his 
hand,  and  struggles  to  throw  aside  the  bulk  of 
Antonius  from  his  chest  —  but  not  one  word 
escapes  him.  While  raising  the  right  arm,  the 
blade  of  Fabius  Hispaniensis  penetrates  his  ex- 
posed side  to  the  hilt.  Till  the  body  of  Antonius 
can  be  thrust  away,  Manlius  is  unable  to  repeat 
his  blow. 

Sertorius  has  fallen  back  —  the  huge  bulk 
which   both   shields   and   encumbers   him  is  re- 
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moved  —  his  dying  eyes  gaze  full  on  the  face  of 
Manlius.  It  is  a  look  of  astonishment  —  of  the 
amazement  which  is  enkindled  by  some  great 
discovery !  But  while  another  blow  from  th<- 
quaestor  pierces  his  bosom,  wonder  passes  away 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  smile.  He  has  learnt  the 
truth  !  The  secret  which  has  perplexed  him 
long,  is  revealed  at  last !  He  gains  his  knowledge 
as  he  expires ! 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  feet. 
Antonius  struck  aside  a  third  blow  aimed  by  the 
quaestor  at  his  friend's  corpse.  "  It  is  enough 
that  he  is  dead,"'  said  he.  "  If  the  world  must 
have  had  a  master,  this  would  have  been  the  best." 
Perpenna's  dagger  was  in  his  hand ;  but  he 
never  left  his  seat.  Versius,  while  struggling  to 
reach  and  defend  his  patron,  was  held  back  by 
AuMius.  He  had  seen  the  first  blow,  and  the 
last,  before  he  could  be  thrust  from  the  pnetorium. 
One  of  the  lictors  accompanied  his  flight.  The 
other,  an  old  man,  was  suffered  to  close  his 
master's  eyes  and  arrange  his  tunic.  Then  re- 
suming the  fasces,  he  placed  himself  before  tin 
couch  as  if  he  attended  there  to  watch  its  repose, 
and  to  protect  its  dignity. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Orcilis  at  Supper  relates  his  Dream. — Versius  arrives  and  in- 
terprets it.  —  Message  from  Sertorius  to  the  King.  —  A  Council 
assembles. —  Its  Deliberations  interrupted  by  Manlius.  —  The 
QuEestor's  Audacity.  —  The  King's  Courage.  —  Chamber  of 
Vergilia.  —  Two  Promises  made  by  Myrtilis.  —  The  Bath. 

During  the  repeated  pollution  of  this  treacherous 
festival  with  blood,  Orcilis  was  placed  at  a  more 
temperate  banquet  between  his  daughter  and  niece 

—  Panula  and  Clunio.  Por  he  too  would  cele- 
brate the  triumph  at  Celsa,  and  with  far  greater 
joy  his  reconciliation  with  Sertorius.  Whatever 
might  be  his  justification,  he  repented  that  the 
friendship  had  been  disclaimed  which  provided  at 
all  times,  first  and  most  carefully,  for  his  honor 

—  the  familiarity  of  more  than  nine  years  aug- 
menting gratitude  with  daily  benefits.  No  such 
burdens  had  been  imposed  by  it  as,  even  to 
love,  are  oppressive  —  and  as  greatness  never 
can  sustain  without  some  diminution.  His  state 
had   been  secured,   his  dominions   extended,   his 
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authority  upheld,  not  less  by  the  praetor's  parti- 
ality, than  for  the  public  advantage.  This  was  the 
first  night  of  returning  peace.  But  still  there 
seemed  a  defensible,  rather  than  a  satisfactory, 
excuse  for  his  recent  displeasure. 

Panula  and  Clunio,  the  oldest  of  his  counsellors, 
were  the  highest  in  his  confidence.  Self-reproach 
was  not  suffered  by  them  to  cloud  their  gratifica- 
tion at  the  good  news  sent  from  Statilius,  or  the 
still  better  which  had  been  learnt  through  Ver- 
gilia.  It  was  unnecessary  to  determine  whether 
any  apparent  cruelties  should  have  subverted  trust 
in  justice  which  had  always  shown  itself  stronger 
than  ambition,  and  which  hitherto  never  had  been 
seduced  by  success  or  terrified  by  misfortune. 
"  Sertorius,"  said  they,  "  keeps  forgiveness  for 
his  enemies ;  he  never  suffers  his  friends  to  suppose 
that  there  has  been  any  thing  which  he  could 
forgive." 

Myrtilis  was  the  most  happy.  She  had  taken 
part  with  her  little  friends,  the  slaves  and  host- 
ages, as  an  elder  sister  to  every  one.  Both  her 
heart  and  her  imagination  had  been  on  fire,  and 
nothing  could  cool  them  short  of  war.  "  The 
praetor,"  she  said,  "  was  so  much  more  merciless 
than  either  of  the  proconsuls,  that  Spain  should 
strike  first  at  him."     Now  this  tyrant  is  dearer 
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than  ever.     He   is   again   the   protector  of  her 
father's  greatness  and  her  country's  safety.     No 
grief  remains  beside  the  despair  of  any  adequate 
amends.     Never  more  will  she  reproach  him  or 
distrust  him. 

Vergilia,  through  whom  so  much  happiness  had 
been  dispensed,  could  reserve  none  for  herself. 
All  obstructions  and  perplexities  were  cleared 
away  by  the  victory  at  Celsa.  The  slaves  and 
hostages  would  be  released  to-morrow.  To-mor- 
row must  end  the  secret  with  which  she  had  been 
entrusted,  and  the  voluntary  exposure  to  obloquy 
incurred  by  Sertorius.  Conquest  and  glory  were 
no  longer  limited  within  the  Pyrenees.  The 
liberation  of  Spain  had  been  secured;  another 
great  battle  will  give  freedom  to  her  country  and 
empire  to  its  champion.  Yet  all  these  high 
thoughts  were  unable  to  chase  from  her  remem- 
brance that  look  of  sorrow  with  which  the  praetor 
dismissed  her  as  his  only  friend.  Still  rang 
mournfully  in  her  ears,  and  in  her  heart,  the  last 
farewell ! 

It  was  determined  that  Panula  and  Clunio 
should  visit  the  praetorium  at  break  of  day,  and 
that  their  master  should  follow  them.  The  kino* 
felt  eager  to  obliterate  all  unkindness,  and  fearful 
lest  the  praetor's  march  might  begin  before  this 
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duty  to  justice  and  friendship  had  been  discharged. 
Victory  might  remove  his  ally  to  Gaul,  to  Italy, 
to  Rome ;  they  might  never  meet  again !  Not 
merely  because  it  threw  down  the  shelter  under 
which  his  infirmities  had  been  so  long  protected 
from  injury  and  skreened  from  observation,  wns 
this  thought  afflicting  to  him. 

But  temperate  as  is  the  king,  he  will  make  one 
more  libation  to  the  Deities  in  honor  of  Statilius. 
Grief,  at  present,  were  ingratitude  both  to  his 
allies  and  them.  He  will  celebrate  the  victory 
which  has  been  gained,  as  the  first  of  twenty 
which  must  follow.  He  will  now  smile,  and 
make  Clunio  smile,  at  the  terrors  with  which 
superstition  had  darkened  and  aggravated  his 
more  substantial  fears :  for  though  Panula  is 
credulous,  Clunio  is  philosophical.  His  escape 
from  the  pursuit  of  phantoms  in  the  last  night's 
sleep  shall  be  related  to  them.  "  I  now  incline 
to  their  hypothesis,"  said  the  king,  "  by  whom 
the  mind  is  represented  as  gathering  its  notions 
from  without,  less  like  gifts  than  spoils.  Not 
waiting  for  voluntary  tribute,  it  issues  from  its 
narrow  chamber  to  seize  intelligence  false  or  true. 
No  such  honey  is  sent  unconstrained  to  this  dark 
hive  :  noxious  or  salutary,  it  is  the  plunder  of  a 
hundred  blossoms.     The  larger  half  even  of  that 
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which  is  brought  in  by  day -light,  and  while  the 
pillager  remains  awake,  proves  to  be  fallacious. 
This  news  from  Celsa  accomplishes  a  triumph 
both  over  Metellus,  and  over  the  tyranny  of  strong 
and  cruel  phantoms  which  torment  our  slumbers. 
They  are  dispersed  !  Behold  the  potency  of  joy  ! 
It  adds  fragrance  to  our  garlands,  flavour  to  our 
wine,  and  it  makes  me  garrulous !  Supposing, 
on  the  contrary,  that  dreams  are  indeed  from 
Jupiter,  they  will  be  brought  to-night,  not  by  the 
Furies,  but  by  his  children.  Let  Mars  and  Mi- 
nerva conduct  those  that  come  to  Panula  and 
Clunio ;  the  good  Lseneus  shall  carry  mine.  I 
will  propitiate  him  with  a  cup  in  which  we  must 
all  partake.  To-night,  I  shall  sleep  either  with- 
out visions  of  anv  kind,  or  see  vine-clusters  on 
his  head,  and  bind  olive-berries  on  my  own." 

The  king's  dream  was  such  as  might  have  arisen 
from  the  supposed  cruelty  of  his  ally,  the  apparent 
atrocities  inflicted  on  his  people,  and  the  destitute 
spectacle  presented  by  Spain  between  enemies 
and  confederates  equally  oppressive.  It  repre- 
sented him  in  the  pursuit  of  counsel,  as  if  he  had 
resolved  to  ask  guidance  from  the  Deities,  and 
carry  his  calamities  and  complaints  before  the 
common  asylum  of  the  unhappy.  At  their  feet 
he  would  deposit  his  griefs  and  fears,  his  injuries 
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and  perplexities.  He  imagines  himself  to  have 
wandered  among  the  mountains  in  search  of  those 
dreadful  oracles  which  neither  fail  nor  change. 
He  stands  alone  on  high ;  he  is  encompassed  by 
rocks  and  trees:  so  calm  and  motionless  is  the 
air,  that  every  leaf  rests  upon  its  spray.  At 
first,  no  other  sound  is  heard  by  him  beside  the 
regulated  fall  of  slow  and  heavy  footsteps  ;  stride 
divided  from  stride,  and  the  ring  of  arms  between. 
Behold  a  statue  from  his  own  temple,  but  ampli- 
fied beyond  all  human  proportions  by  the  life 
within — the  brazen  image  of  Hannibal — its  bulk 
far  broader  and  loftier  —  its  countenance  more 
gloomy  and  swarthy  —  its  half-fused  features 
either  blackened  in  the  furnace,  or  blasted  by  the 
lightnings  !  It  passes  by — it  descends  not  at  the 
precipice  —  it  neither  stops  nor  turns — ponderous 
as  are  its  steps,  the  air  sustains  them — it  still 
walks  silently  toward  the  horizon  and  the  setting 
sun. 

Along  the  same  path,  toward  the  same  preci- 
pice, with  blood  upon  its  breast,  bearing  a  torn 
and  bloody  chaplet  upon  its  brow,  follows  the 
more  shadowy  image  of  Sertorius  —  higher,  darker, 
nearer,  but  so  unsubstantial  that  when  the  suns 
rays  are  intercepted  by  it,  the  crimson  light  glows 
through.     And  lo,  it  is  the  prretor's  voice  which 
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issues  from  the  spectre !     "  We  cannot  save  yon, 
the  Gods  recall  us ! " 

As  soon  as  the  face  of  Orcilis,  which  had  been 
hidden  during  some  few  moments  in  his  mantle, 
is  again  uncovered,  he  sees  a  square  hewn  stone, 
breast-high,  bearing  upon  its  surface  the  resem- 
blance of  three  female  heads  with  no  more  than 
one  neck.  In  front,  and  on  the  altar's  lowest 
step,  sits  the  prophetess.  At  the  virgin's  feet  — 
its  head  reposing  among  flowers  not  more  delicate, 
and  death  visibly  impressed  on  every  limb,  lies  the 
Fawn  of  Sertorius,  the  gift  of  Destiny !  "  Speak 
what  the  Gods  would  teach  me ! "  cries  the  king. 
"  The  just  is  grown  cruel.  The  sword  by  which 
Spain  has  been  defended  is  become  her  scourge ! " 
—  "  Woe  is  me  !  "  replies  the  sibyl.  "  Woe 
that  the  breath  of  Destiny  should  pass  from  my 
lips  !  That  mine  should  be  the  voice  of  grief  and 
death  !  The  sword  is  broken  —  the  scourge  sounds 
heavily — Spain  hears  and  feels  it  fifteen  hundred 
years.  The  just  and  mighty  perish.  Her  gods 
depart  from  her.     Behold  their  messenger ! " 

Clunio,  and  perhaps  the  king,  might  have  con- 
trasted last  night's  terrors  with  that  joy  which 
was,  even  in  the  same  hour,  travelling  from  Celsa 
and  Ilerda — if  Versius  had  not  been  conducted 
to  their  presence.     Versius,  the  praetor's  secretary? 
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had  long  been  entrusted  with  such  communications 
from  his  patron  as  w7ere  the  most  confidential. 
No  other  footsteps  passed  so  often  along  that 
grotto  between  the  praetorium  and  the  palace, 
as  did  his.  When  Sertorius  was  absent  from  the 
camp,  he  remained.  His  station  ennobled  him 
the  dispenser  of  more  than  royal  favors.  He 
could,  at  all  hours,  obtain  immediate  access  to  tic- 
king. It  was,  therefore,  not  his  arrival  that 
astonished  Orcilis,  but  his  haste,  his  gait,  the 
anguish  of  his  countenance,  and  the  obstructed 
utterance  of  his  speech.  So  confused  and  terrified 
did  he  appear,  that  the  princesses  started  from 
their  seats.  Orcilis  was  unable  to  ask  him  for  hi> 
message  —  whether  it  were  sent  by  the  praetor  — 
or  why  else  he  came.  All  gazed  as  if  the  inter- 
position of  a  single  word  would  agonise  their 
suspense  by  protracting  it.  "  I  have  failed  in  one 
of  the  two  duties  which  were  imposed  on  me,  w  said 
Versius  ;  "  for  the  other,  there  is  yet  time  if  none  1  >e 
lost.  Place  double  guards  before  the  gates  —  suffer 
only  unarmed  Romans  to  enter  them,  or  to  depart 
from  them.  Command  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  to 
approach  the  city,  and — till  the  confederate  print 
are  assembled  —  to  obey  no  man's  authority  beside 
your  own!'  "Who  sends  this?"  enquired  the 
king.  — "It  is  a  message  which  has  been  repeated 
ten  times  since  there  were  two  praetors.     I  have 
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been  reminded  of  it  whenever  there  was  danger  of 
death  in  the  battle,  or  of  treachery  in  the  camp." 
"  It  is  the  last  message  of  Sertorius  to  the  king ! "  — 
"Why  send  it  now?"  —  exclaimed  Panula  and 
Clunio  together.  "  Have  the  legions  marched  ? 
Will  he  depart  before  the  day  ?  The  praetor's  last 
message!  —  then  where  is  he?  "  "In  the  banqueting- 
hall  of  Perpenna — lying  like  a  hart  among  the 
dogs  and  the  hunters.  They  slew  his  Fawn  first 
—  but  both  are  dead." 

It  was  not  the  loss  of  his  sceptre,  nor  even  the 
ruin  of  his  country,  which  at  that  moment  occurred 
to  Orcilis.  Sertorius  slain !  the  calamity  which 
might  have  happened  in  any  one  of  a  hundred 
battles,  appears  to  be  incredible !  What  human 
hand  could  have  reached  so  high  as  to  his  head  ? 
Murdered  through  treachery !  A  corpse  sur- 
rounded by  conspirators  ;  and  insufficiently  guarded 
by  sixty  thousands  of  Roman  soldiers  and  Spanish 
confederates !  The  visible  deity  to  whom  so 
many  nations  had  turned  for  help,  and  by  whose 
friendship  the  king's  honor  had  been  sustained ! 

"  Who  says  this  ?  "  demanded  Clunio  ;  "  it  is 
from  whose  report  ?  '  "I  say  it,  for  I  saw  it,' 
was  the  reply.  "  There  were  many  hands.  I  saw 
the  first  blow,  and  the  last ;  the  hand  of  Manlius 
struck  them   both."     Not   till   then   did  the   as- 
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tonished  hearers  turn,  that  they  might  look  into 
each  other's  faces.  Hardly  a  sigh  or  an  exclama- 
tion had  escaped  their  lips.  Vergilia  whispered 
the  accursed  name  inaudibly,  and  sat  down. 
Myrtilis  shrieked.  The  unhappy  king  at  length 
remembered  that  he  had  subjects  and  allies,  dan- 
gerous enemies  and  treacherous  confederates. 
But  so  bewildered  was  the  sense  of  his  helpless- 
ness, that  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal  it.  For- 
getting the  presence  of  Versius  and  of  his  two 
wisest  counsellors,  regardless  of  his  own  dignity, 
of  every  thing  except  Sertorius  and  the  ruin  im- 
pending over  Spain,  he  gazed  earnestly  in  his 
daughter's  face.  That  which  nature  had  hitherto 
permitted  to  be  ill-concealed,  at  such  an  hour  she 
declared  openly.  "  Child,"  said  he,  w  what  shall 
we  do  ?  '  She  was,  indeed,  little  more  than  a 
child  still ;  the  king  and  his  counsellors  were  all 
three  grey-headed  men.  "As  Sertorius  teaches," 
exclaimed  Myrtilis,  grief  speaking  like  inspiration. 
"as  his  providence  points  out.  Secure  the  gates  — 
assemble  the  confederates  —  recall  the  Spanish 
legions.  Oh !  that  vengeance  should  creep  so 
slowly !  My  father  can  have  no  help  but  from 
one  mighty  remembrance.  He  will  not  dishonor 
the  friendship  of  Sertorius,  and  the  greatm 
which    is    so    soon    to    pass  away ! '      Alas !    the 
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courage  of  Myrtilis  is  expended,  and  now  she 
makes  the  hall  echo  with  her  lamentations ! 
Strange  it  seemed  that  while  Versius  related  the 
particulars  of  this  treacherous  history,  Vergilia 
only  should  shed  no  tears :  she  heard  them  with- 
out a  word. 

Two  commissions  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
secretary  by  his  patron.  One  was  now  discharged, 
the  other  not  less  momentous,  though  attempted 
earlier,  was  too  late.  Epistles  from  the  noblest 
houses  in  Home — from  the  provinces  in  Italy  and 
beyond  Italy  —  from  barbarian  kings  and  repub- 
lican generals,  had  been  kept  in  the  prastorium. 
Though  ignorant  of  their  contents,  Manlius  as 
well  as  Versius  was  acquainted  with  their  exist- 
ence and  importance.  Both  knew  where  they 
were  deposited  as  necessary  references  in  those 
secret  negotiations  which  the  praetor  always  con- 
ducted himself.  Versius  had  been  instructed  to 
destroy  them  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  his 
master's  death,  wherever  it  might  occur.  It  was 
to  be  his  first  care ;  not  one  moment  was  to  be 
thrown  away.  Every  battle  reminded  him  of  his 
commission.  When  he  ran  from  the  praetorium 
of  Perpenna  to  that  of  Sertorius,  this  great 
charge  accelerated  his  speed.  But  the  conspi- 
rators had  prepared  their  arrangements  the  day 
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before ;  and  Manlius,  accompanied  by  six  or  seven 
armed  assistants,  was  scarcely  less  active  than 
himself.  They  arrived  almost  at  the  same  time. 
As  no  other  man  there  could  be  yet  aware  of  the 
quaestor's  treason,  it  was  unresisted.  Versius  had 
time  to  remove  nothing  beside  the  will.  That  he 
might  easily  seize  and  conceal :  but  the  scrinium 
in  which  these  letters  had  been  secured,  a  large 
casket  or  coffer  equally  known  to  both  the 
claimants,  was  torn  from  the  secretary's  hands 
and  carried  to  Perpenna's.  It  contained  the 
secret  adherence  of  many  patricians  apparently 
the  most  hostile  to  Sertorius.  The  heads  of  con- 
sular and  proconsular  families,  who  had  so  loudly 
denounced  him  in  the  senate-house,  were  his  cor- 
respondents recalling  him  to  Rome  !  Perpenna 
now  enjoyed  the  power  of  ruining  such  among 
them  as  were  his  enemies,  with  another  advan- 
tage, in  his  estimation  still  preferable  to  that,  he 
could  expose  the  baseness,  and  overawe  the  dis- 
content, of  many  who  were  his  partisans. 

The  palace  of  Orcilis  soon  partook  in  the  com- 
mon dismay.  Other  arrivals  from  the  camp  w  ere 
announced.  Some  senators  came  as  fugitives, 
knowing  that  they  too  were  hated  by  the  con- 
spirators—  some  through  friendship  for  Sertorius 
—  through  loyalty  to  Spain  —  through  rage  and 
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fear,  indignation  and  irresolution — all  feelings  and 
passions  honorable  or  base.  As  the  news  spread 
among  the  tents,  every  man's  wonder  cooled  into 
distrust.  Who  could  determine  whether  the 
most  familiar  of  his  associates  might  not  be  a 
traitor  too  ?  Manlius  had  murdered  his  general, 
impious  hands  had  stricken  the  Fawn !  The 
camp  resounded  the  shouts  of  "Rome  and 
Liberty  ! '  In  every  quarter  of  it  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  soldiers,  emissaries  from  Per- 
penna.  Among  those  higher  than  the  corruptible, 
the  friends  of  Sertorius  might,  perhaps,  be  doomed 
to  similar  slaughter.  And  now  the  defection  of 
Ilerda  is  disbelieved ;  the  reported  victory  of 
Statilius  proves  false !  They  are  detected  as 
fabrications  preparatory  to  murder — fraudulent 
introductions  to  this  Festival  of  Death !  It  was 
learnt  that  a  messenger  had  arrived  from  the 
camp  of  Statilius  with  epistles  to  his  general,  that 
he  derided  the  report,  that  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  days  neither  party  had  stirred  at  all ! 

Cecinna,  Antistius,  Saturninus,  Stolo,  Merenda, 
Albinus,  Licinius,  with  three  or  four  other  sena- 
tors, were  already  in  the  palace.  Orcilis  had 
commanded  that  such  persons  as  were  known,  or 
as  came  to  him  singly  and  unarmed  through  the 
passage,  should  be  received;  but  that  additional 
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guards  should  secure  the  city  gates  and  watch 
everywhere.  These  conspirators  might  attempt 
surprise.  In  their  hands,  Osca  would  render  the 
camp  secure,  and  become  itself  impregnable.  He 
sent  summonses  to  the  Spanish  princes  who  were 
near  —  cautions  to  his  confederates  farther  off  — 
and  then  directing  that  lamps  should  be  lighted 
in  a  larger  hall,  he  hurried  from  the  place. 

He  was  followed  by  Panula,  Clunio,  Yersius, 
and  his  daughter.  Vergilia  withdrew,  but  Myrtilis 
always  remained  closest  to  the  king  on  occasions 
when  any  other  person  so  young,  whether  male 
or  female,  would  have  disappeared.  In  terror  or 
perplexity,  Orcilis  had  little  reason  to  rebuke  her 
interference.  He  watched  the  eyes  of  no  other 
counsellor  so  needfully,  he  waited  with  so  much 
anxiety  for  no  other  person's  censure  as  for  her's. 

The  assembly  was  confused  by  fresh  reports,  — 
everv  moment  increased  its  distraction.  Beside 
those  of  its  own  inhabitants,  Osca  entertained 
many  military  chiefs  and  confederate  princes.  If 
their  loyalty  to  Sertorius  had  been  shaken  by  his 
apparent  cruelties,  Orcilis  could  now  justify  his 
friend,  and  Versius  could  confirm  what  the  king 
declared.  The  best  explanation  was  the  trea- 
chery of  Manlius ;  for  all  knew  Manlius  as  the 
agent  to  whom  these  transactions  had  been  en- 
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trusted.  As  quaestor,  he  could  distribute  sub- 
ordinate officers  in  the  cities,  the  garrisons,  and 
the  detachments  from  both  armies  Roman  and 
Spanish.  The  clue  once  found,  there  was  surer 
treading.  Antistius  and  Merenda  were,  at  last, 
awake.  They  too  could  now  account  for  the 
quaestor's  interposition  whenever  such  rumours 
might  have  been  traced,  or  some  fresh  perplexity 
might  have  been  disentangled.  It  was  he  who 
had  exasperated  Sertorius,  and  confounded  the 
confederate  generals  with  false  alarms.  And  lo, 
as  Versius  tells  them,  the  epistles  of  a  hundred 
noble  correspondents  have  fallen  into  his  hands  ! 
Rome  will  soon  be  as  ill  at  ease  as  Osca  is  now  ! 

It  was  asked  —  "  If  Orcilis  and  the  other  sove- 
reign confederates  could  entrust  their  people  to 
such  protectors  as  these?  Or  the  friends  of 
Sertorius,  if  they  would  fight  under  the  eagles 
of  Perpenna?  Would  these  traitors  become 
faithful,  or  these  butchers  humane  ?  What  pro- 
bability was  there  that  the  legionary  soldiers, 
who  had  followed  their  general  so  long  and  loved 
him  so  reverentially,  might  forget  his  death? 
Even  they  knew  that  Perpenna  would  sell  both 
armies  for  the  consulship  ;  and  all  his  friends  for 
a  new  mistress." 

Orcilis  resumed  his  usual  composure,  rendering 
VOL.  EL  M 
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it  only  the  more  impressive  by  his  tears.  "  While 
I  retain  my  authority,"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  power 
to  separate  myself  from  my  countrymen.  We  are 
confederates  with  our  common  obligations  un- 
disturbed by  our  respective  duties  and  interests. 
I  have  no  right  to  risk,  through  friendship  for 
Sertorius,  the  safety  of  Spain,  or  to  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  my  people  here.  Laying  aside  pity 
and  indignation,  let  our  subjects  be  our  first  care. 
But  as  their  best  security  ako  from  disgrace,  I 
have  the  right  to  retain  my  honor.  May  the 
Eternal  Gods  curse  and  punish  my  faithlessness, 
if  I  ally  myself  to  his  murderers  !  I  will  eat  my 
bread  as  any  other  man's  slave,  rather  than  re- 
main a  king  under  such  infamy." 

Many  of  the  Spanish  princes,  who  waited  no 
longer  than  till  their  chief  had  given  language  to 
what  they  thought,  now  burst  forth  with  the 
loudest  and  most  cordial  approval.  "  If  this 
choice  alone  remain,  better  were  it  that  we 
should  submit  at  once  to  Rome,  than  still  struggle 
against  her  supremacy  under  the  patronage  of 
assassins  such  as  they.  Why  prefer  Perpenna  to 
Metellus  and  Pompeius  ?  The  very  name  of 
liberty  is  dismissed  from  our  deliberations.  Our 
option  is  reduced  to  a  single  preference.  Since  it 
is  impossible  to  resist  both  or  either,  which  shall 
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we  obey  ?  Fairer  conditions  may  be  secured  at 
present  from  the  proconsuls,  than  if,  after  having 
been  dispersed  through  discordant  interests,  we 
shall  treat  separately.  If  we  were  content  to 
fight  under  ensigns  which  must  be  abhorred  by 
all  just  men,  will  our  subjects  follow  us?  Is 
there  no  danger  in  giving  countenance  to  treason? 
in  teaching  the  disappointed  and  discontented 
that  they  may  slay  their  chiefs  ?  Why  protract 
a  war  so  ruinous,  which  can  be  maintained  during 
no  single  day  without  disgrace  ?  " 

Encouraged  by  the  concurrence  of  those  around 
him,  Licinius  announces  now  that  he  and  Me- 
renda  had  not  waited  for  other  men's  participation 
in  what  they  did,  but  that  Q.  Annius,  Merenda's 
brother-in-law,  is  already  carrying  their  sub- 
mission to  the  camp  of  Metellus.  "  He  will 
arrive  by  break  of  day,"  said  Merenda.  "  I  have 
not  despaired  of  liberty  till  there  were  none  left 
able  to  defend  it.  The  proconsuls  can  hardly  be 
worse  masters  than  Perpenna  and  Aufidius  —  if 
the  last  are  preferred  by  us,  we  shall  have  four 
instead  of  two. 

Orcilis  had  received  from  his  daughter's  eyes  a 
grateful  recompense  for  the  dignity  and  fidelity 
with  which  he  spoke.  It  seemed  dearer  to  him 
even    than   the    general   assent.       To    the   usual 
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glance  of  love,  there  was  added  that  of  veneration. 
She  had  become  proud  of  her  father — a  mournful 
consolation  in  their  common  ruin  !  It  was  de- 
termined that  Panula  should  carry  the  king's 
submission  to  the  proconsuls,  that  he  should  1 
accompanied  by  the  patricians  Saturninus  and 
Stolo,  as  well  as  by  several  of  his  allies,  and  that 
they  should  commence  their  journey  without 
delay.  The  leaders  of  sixty  thousand  men 
hitherto  undefeated,  might  demand  from  their 
opponents  a  generous  and  respectful  reception. 
Orcilis  blushed  at  the  eagerness  with  which 
Roman  senators  contended  for  this  embassy,  an- 
nouncing their  subjection  to  usurpers  as  they  had 
called  them  not  six  hours  before. 

These  preparations  were  yet  unfinished  when 
Manlius  was  announced!  The  qua3stor  never 
wanted  fortitude  in  great  emergencies,  nor  au- 
dacity at  any  time.  Not  one  of  the  other  con- 
spirators was  as  well  qualified  for  so  difficult  an 
enterprise.  He  best  knew  how  valuable  is  the 
privilege  of  speaking  first  when  some  hateful 
truth  must  be  revealed  to  the  irresolute.  He 
expected  to  find  Orcilis  feeble  as  ever,  and  his 
confederates  not  less  resentful  against  the  cruel- 
ties of  Sertorius.  He  hoped  also  to  witness  the 
confusion  of  Vergilia,  her  mortified  ambition,  her 
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abortive  love,  her  first  discovery  that  she  might 
be  again  dependent  on  the  same  protector. 

His  name  sounded  in  the  assembly  like  an 
imprecation.  The  Roman  part  stood  aghast. 
Myrtilis,  eagerly  whispering  some  few  words  to 
her  father,  left  the  hall.  Nor  was  the  quaestor 
quite  at  ease  on  finding  himself,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  in  the  middle  of  an  assembly  so 
large,  and  all  at  once  so  silent.  His  composure 
soon  returned  — "  He  congratulated  Orcilis  and 
the  confederates  around  him,  not  only  on  their 
rescue  from  indignities  too  patiently  suffered  by 
themselves,  but  from  injustice  so  cruelly  per- 
petrated against  their  subjects.  A  tyranny  was 
subverted  more  insolent  than  that  of  Sylla.  Two 
great  armies  had  been  united  that  they  might 
establish  the  empire  of  Sertorius,  not  in  Italy, 
but  in  Spain.  Already  had  this  usurpation  dis- 
covered the  temper  of  its  government  by  enslaving 
the  free  and  punishing  the  innocent.  Spain 
would  now  transfer  the  war  to  a  more  distant 
theatre.  That  it  was  wiser  to  wrestle  on  the 
arena  of  her  enemy,  than  on  her  own,  she  had 
learnt  from  Hannibal  long  ago.  Perpenna  would 
first  offer  battle  to  the  proconsuls:  if  it  were 
declined,  he  would  cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  they 
must  either  follow  him,  or  abandon  Rome." 
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Panula,  more  prompt  than  his  master,  replied 
first  with  the  assumed  composure  of  disdain. 
"  Let  the  king  learn  now  whether  any  other 
victims  are  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of  this 
new  alliance.  He  must  feel  some  distrust  in  the 
faithful  prosecution  of  designs  and  compacts  which 
begin  with  treason."  Stolo  hoped  that  "  he  might 
decline  a  distinction  so  fatal  as  the  quaestor- 
friendship."  Saturninus  observed,  that  "  their 
deliberations  would  be  less  anxious  if  some  one 
could  ascertain  whether  Perpenna's  ambassador 
had  left  his  dagger  on  the  supper  table."  At 
this  time,  Myrtilis  again  placed  herself  by  her 
father's  side.  "  Versius  has  told  us,"  said  the 
king,  "  through  whose  treachery  we  have  been 
represented  as  traitors ;  by  whose  fraud,  and  at 
whose  instigation  our  children  have  been  made 
slaves.  We  have  here  more  than  one  eye-witness 
of  the  quaestor's  friendship,  and  the  grateful  con- 
summation which  we  may  expect  from  his  pro- 
posed confederacy."  Manlius  asked,  "  "Whether 
no  wiser  answer  might  be  carried  by  him  to 
Perpenna?"  "  The  qiuestor,"  said  Orcilis  rising 
from  his  chair,  "  will  carry,  not  our  answer  to  Per- 
penna, but  his  own  to  Pompeius.  Dees  he  suj>p< MM 
that  all  the  friends  of  Sertorius  are  become  trai- 
tors  too?     Secure  him   with    chains."     Manlius 
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struggled  furiously  and  threatened  imperiously, 
but  many  strong  hands  had  been  stationed  by 
Myrtilis  behind  his  back,  which  dragged  him  out. 

There  remained  no  longer  any  subject  for  de- 
bate. A  Roman  senator  was  in  chains  !  Antistius 
started  —  Saturninus  hesitated,  then  turned  away 
—  Albinus,  Licinius,  and  Cicinna  looked  at  each 
other,  but  all  were  silent.  Not  one  among  the 
thirty  or  forty  brave  men  assembled  there,  would 
have  ventured  even  to  advise  what  the  king  had 
done.  Instructions  were  despatched  to  the  ge- 
nerals of  Spain,  and  as  the  morning  dawned  it 
dispersed  the  council. 

Myrtilis  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  Vergilia. 
She  forbore  to  disturb  the  silence  which  prevailed 
there,  or  to  communicate  with  misery  by  any 
other  language  than  her  tears  and  caresses.  There 
were  two  names  upon  their  lips  which  could  be 
pronounced  by  neither  of  them.  Vergilia,  there- 
fore, remained  ignorant  that  Manlius  was  a  pri- 
soner in  the  palace.  She  discovered  her  emotions 
only  by  the  quick  beating  of  her  heart,  and  the 
thick  huskiness  of  her  utterance.  Yet  was  it  she 
who  could  soonest  speak. 

VERGILIA. 

I  have  not  now  leamt  for  the  first  time  that 
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we  must  seek  repose  by  returning  almost  as  far  as 
to  our  cradles,  when  we  are  the  most  unhappy. 
It  will  be  found  no  where  but  in  the  remembrance 
of  early  duties.  Even  though  they  be  so  natural 
and  common  that  only  the  impious  could  neglect 
them,  like  our  daily  bread,  their  nourishment  is 
the  most  wholesome,  if  not  the  sweetest.  My 
father  never  either  asked  my  counsel,  or  looked 
for  my  support.  Such  words  as,  —  "  Child,  what 
shall  we  do  ?  "  —  were  never  heard  from  his  lips. 
He  would  have  been  honored,  as  well  as  loved, 
by  any  other  daughter.  Still  it  is  my  best  con- 
solation now  to  believe  that  he  was  loved  more 
tenderly  by  me,  and  honored  more  reverentially. 
He  has  said  that  I  never  caused  his  tears,  never 
made  him  blush,  and  never  irritated  his  anxieties. 
Myrtilis  loves  her  father,  helps  him,  comforts  him, 
counsels  him,  —  yet  sometimes  does  she  occasion 
all  these  three. 

MYRTILIS. 

Never  again  !  Even  on  this  account,  have  I 
asked  forgiveness  less  penitently  from  him,  than 
from  Vergilia.     Never  will  I  grieve  him  again. 

VERGILIA. 

I  know  that  if  this  promise  may  be  forgotten 
for  a  moment,  it   will   not  be  disregarded  long. 
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Let  me  obtain  two  promises.  It  is  far  easier  for 
you  to  grant,  than  for  me  to  ask,  the  other. 
Though  silent  hitherto,  I  have  concealed  nothing, 
nor  desired  that  any  thing  should  be  misunder- 
stood. How  generous  was  that  bashfulness  which 
made  no  demand,  proclaimed  no  discovery,  and 
which  even  now  turns  the  eyes  of  Myrtilis  from 
mine  upon  the  floor !  For  there  have  been  men  so 
lofty  that  it  seems  indecent  to  love  them,  even  as 
the  Gods  are  loved.  We  degrade  their  greatness 
by  such  of  our  affections,  however  pure.  They 
demand  awe,  reverence,  gratitude,  not  tenderness. 
The  base,  even  if  they  could  understand  such 
love,  would  disbelieve  it.  I  have  loved  as  I  dare 
confess  to  the  sternest  of  the  Deities ;  but  even 
yet,  cannot  to  Myrtilis  without  reserve.  I  am 
now  safe  from  her  smile,  which  would  have  af- 
flicted me  more  than  their  rebuke  at  any  time.  If 
they  were  displeased,  it  was  at  worship  as  holy  as 
that  offered  to  themselves,  and  far  more  devout. 
Promise  that  the  cruel  and  treacherous  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  dishonor  the  dead,  even  in 
his  thoughts.  You  may  explain  so  much,  but 
could  I ? 

MYRTILIS. 

I   will.      The    opportunity    may    soon   occur. 
You  have  spoken  of  two  that  are  dead.     Promise. 
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in  turn,  that  you  will  raise  and  retain  your  heart 
on  a  level  with  theirs  whom  you  loved  the  most. 

VERGILIA. 

My  heart  is  the  hardest  of  the  three,  though 
not  the  strongest.  It  has  survived  them  both, 
and  the  hopes  of  Lucentum  too.  The  Fawn  died 
before  her  master.  She  could  show  that  I  was 
neither  the  last  friend,  nor  the  best.  —  But  come, 
Myrtilis,  the  king  may  require  your  presence 
sooner  to-dav,  and  he  must  not  wait  for  it.  The 
bath  is  prepared.  I  have  directed  the  slaves  to 
attend  there.  It  is  earlier  only  by  an  hour  than 
it  would  have  been  if  we  had  slept. 

One  large  granite  basin  occupied  the  centre  of 
an  arched  apartment  not  much  larger.  Its  rim 
only  was  elevated  above  the  pavement.  The 
luxury  of  Osca  had  demanded  for  her  princesses 
and  their  attendants  no  more  than  pure  water, 
with  a  right  to  choose  whether  it  should  be  cold  or 
warm.  But  the  same  pipes  which  filled  this 
central  bath,  distributed  their  streams  to  three  or 
four  much  smaller,  each  separated  from  it  only  by 
its  door.  Two  of  these  were  reserved  bv  Myr- 
tilis  and  Vcrgilia  for  their  own  use.  On  the 
present  occasion,  both  had  been  made  warm  ;  und 
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as,  even  in  the  larger  apartment  there  was 
no  window,  lamps  were  necessary  not  only  at 
dawn  but  at  mid-day. 

The  slaves,  after  their  mistresses  have  left 
them,  decline  their  accustomed  privilege,  and  for- 
bear to  bathe.  They  occupy  the  great  central 
basin  only  for  seats  upon  its  rim.  Waiting  till 
summoned,  they  whisper  eagerly  what  each  ha^ 
learnt.  Grief  and  terror  have  extended  even  to 
them,  with  the  rumour  that  Sertorius  is  slain ! 
The  midnight  assemblage  of  a  council — the  arrival 
of  senators  from  the  camp  — the  tears,  and  even  the 
silence,  of  the  princesses,  are  proofs  communicated 
among  them  from  lip  to  lip.  If  so,  all  are  slaves  ! 
-The  sun's  light  seems  hardly  more  necessary  to 
Osca,  than  the  life  of  Sertorius.  They  have 
leisure  for  their  conjectures — there  is  no  need 
that  the  incautious  should  be  hushed  —  that  the 
finger  should  be  pointed  upwards,  as  heretofore, 
and  the  light  laugh  suppressed. 

It  was  Myrtilis  who  first  dropped  the  ivory 
ball  into  her  urn  of  brass,  as  a  signal  for  their 
attendance.  All  hurried  officiously  to  her  pre- 
sence—  how  happy  if  they  might  provoke  only 
one  smile  —  and  soon,  how  sorrowful  that  she 
should  seem  unconscious  of  what  they  did ! 
Among  other  artifices  attempted  by  their  aftec- 
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tion,  they  brought  the  ornaments  which  formerly 
had  pleased  her  best  —  the  richest  of  her  robes  — 
the  costliest  of  her  jewels.  There  was  a  sapphire 
bracelet  which  had  been  presented  by  Darius  to 
his  daughter,  and  had  descended,  with  twelve 
large  emeralds  and  a  necklace  of  pearls,  through 
the  Ptolemies.  There  was  an  amethyst  zone  — 
a  diamond  clasp  for  the  sleeve  beneath  her 
shoulder  —  a  golden  coronet  sparkling  with  precious 
stones  as  if  its  circle  were  on  fire.  Alas,  all  these 
were  the  gifts  of  Sertorius !  She  started  when 
they  were  first  noticed  by  her,  and  thrust  them 
back.  But  after  a  moment's  pause  she  said,  "  I 
will  wear  them  till  to-night.  I  shall  be  a  princess 
one  day  yet.  For  hie  sake  I  will  wear  them. 
Fasten  the  zone,  Colenda.  Is  Vergilia  robed 
as  yesterday  ?  Not  called  you  yet  ?  What,  still 
alone  ?  She  may  have  become  faint !  The  water 
was  too  warm.  I  will  go  to  her  myself — wait  here." 
Myrtilis  trembled  when  she  found  her  cousin 
still  reclining  in  the  bath.  She  stooped  to  repeat 
the  fears  that  faintness  or  sickness  had  detained 
her  there.  Imperfect  as  was  the  light  from  so 
small  a  lamp  as  that  which  hung  above,  she  could 
see  such  paleness  as,  even  in  death,  she  had  never 
seen.  "  Peace,  Myrtilis,"  whispered  the  princess, 
"are  we  alone?   Stoop   lower  still  —  my  breath 
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fails.  Remember  both  promises.  You  have  a 
father  yet — never  leave  him."  Myrtilis  would 
have  raised  her  in  the  water.  Not  till  then  did 
she  see  blood  issuing  from  her  bosom,  or  observe 
that  the  water  was  red.  "  The  Fawn  died  first 
and  more  happily,"  murmured  Vergilia.  Before 
the  shrieks  of  Myrtilis  could  summon  her  atten- 
dants, it  was  a  dead  cheek  which  rested  against 
her  neck. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Both   Camps  at  the  return  of  Day Perpenna's   Bribes  could 

purchase  Treason,  but  not  silence  Remorse,  or  avert  Danger. 

—  Confusion  everywhere.  —  Irresolution  among  the  Senators. 

—  Myrtilis  flies  from  her  Father;  forgets  her  first  Promise 
to  Vergilia ;  and  subjects  her  own  Dignity  to  the  Humiliation 
of  Excess  and  Restraint. —  The  Vow  of  Rbaecius  the  Centurion. 

—  His  Mission  to  the  Palace  of  Orcilis  —  then,  to  the   Prae- 

torium  of  Perpenna.  —  The  dead  Body  restored The  Funeral 

Pile  erected The  last  Will  read. 

The  agitation  of  the  camp  would  have  been  more 
dangerous  but  for  the  universal  distrust.  Where 
there  is  no  confidence  there  can  be  no  combination. 
In  every  legion  were  many  traitors,  but  it  wafl 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  —  in  every  cohort 
were  some  soldiers  loyal  to  their  ensigns  and  de- 
voted to  their  general,  but  by  what  sympathy 
could  they  distinguish  one  another?  Perpenna 
retained  under  his  personal  authority  those  officers 
who  were  least  useful  elsewhere  —  who  were  at- 
tached to  his  fortunes  by  their  debts,  their  ill- 
repute,  and  their  impatience  under  discipline. 
Not  the  largest,  but  the  best  part  of  his  army  was 
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serving  with  Statilius  at  Celsa  and  with  Balbula 
at  Carae.  It  was  to  the  ablest  commanders  from 
both  camps  that  Sertorius  had  entrusted  positions 
nearest  the  enemy. 

When  the  light  returned,  it  exposed  a  great 
host,  even  the  smallest  section  of  which  no  man 
could  control.  The  same  confusion  and  perplexity 
involved  the  deceivers  as  the  deceived.  Agents 
of  the  conspirators  were  far  from  sure  that  their 
purchased  partisans  might  remember  the  engage- 
ments which  they  had  contracted,  because  they 
retained  the  price.  Many  soldiers  who  had  been 
seduced,  were  now  furious  against  their  corruptors. 
They  had  never  pledged  themselves  to  a  concur- 
rence with  murder.  Unprepared  for  such  a  con- 
summation, they  were  more  astonished  and  afflicted 
even  than  the  rest.  Some  of  the  legionaries, 
having  no  confidence  in  their  officers  or  their 
comrades,  acted  for  themselves.  Whole  cohorts 
which  had  crossed  the  river  and  ranged  themselves 
under  Perpenna's  standards,  repented  and  dis- 
persed. Many  brave  men  were  exasperated  by 
the  fraud  which  had  seduced  them,  the  false 
rumours  of  a  victory  which  had  stimulated  their 
hopes  and  derided  their  credulity  —  the  promises 
of  Italy  and  home  which,  as  it  now  appeared, 
could  be  accomplished  only  through  broken  oaths, 
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deserted  ensigns,  and  the  foulest  treason.  Even 
in  the  praetor's  presence,  one  of  the  primipili,  when 
commanded  by  his  centurion  to  remain,  struck 
him  dead ! 

But  the  centre  of  this  vortex  was  the  prse- 
torium  of  Sertorius.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  se- 
nators were  assembled  there  —  and  as,  at  such 
times,  other  qualifications  beside  those  of  fortune 
and  nobility  will  be  heard,  many  subordinate 
commanders  partook  uninvited  in  their  delibera- 
tions. From  among  the  patrician  friends  of  Ser- 
torius, five  or  six  had  flown  to  Metellus  —  and 
alas,  there  were  three  or  four  in  the  rival  prae- 
torium  !  Those  which  remained  had  each  his  own 
hopes,  interests,  apprehensions,  and  embarrass- 
ments, to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest.  All, 
indeed,  determined  that  they  would  resist  the 
usurpation  of  Perpenna.  All  agreed  that,  whether 
the  army  were  to  be  retained  in  the  same  con- 
federacy, or  whether  its  obedience  should  be 
transferred  to  Metellus  and  Pompeius,  it  must  be 
kept  entire.  The  present  disdain  of  discipline,  if 
it  were  permitted,  would  end  in  ruin.  There 
would  be  war  between  the  two  camps,  and,  perhaps, 
in  each  of  the  two.  The  least  disadvantageous 
conditions,  whether  they  treated  with  friends  or 
enemies,  could  be  obtained  while  there  was  some 
strength  left. 
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But  from  this  point,  the  differences  of  opinion 
were  innumerable.  Some  senators  reprobated  the 
separate  counsels  of  Merenda  and  Saturninus  at 
Osca  —  dreading  the  proconsuls  as  personally 
hostile  either  to  themselves  or  their  families.  Some 
would  not  submit,  because  they  might  be  reminded 
of  contumelious  speeches  uttered  by  them  when 
success  was  insolent.  These  suggested  that  the 
command  might  be  transferred  to  Statilius  —  or 
that  Perpenna  might  be  overruled  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  council,  —  or  that  colleagues  might  be 
joined  to  him  with  the  same  authority,  —  or  that, 
leaving  him  and  his  associates  to  their  fate,  the 
old  confederacy  might  be  maintained  with  Spain. 
One  said  that  if  the  camp  were  no  longer  safe,  the 
city  was  impregnable.  Another,  that  Sertorius 
with  far  weaker  instruments,  had  surmounted 
far  greater  perils,  long  before  there  was  any  such 
camp  for  his  defence,  or  city  for  his  refuge.  But 
then  it  was  asked,  by  whom  should  Sertorius  be 
replaced?  There  appeared  more  of  hope,  and 
strength,  and  substantiality  in  his  shadow,  nine 
years  ago  —  while  he  was  hunted  among  the 
mountains,  and  his  pursuers  were  stimulated  by 
the  promises  of  Metellus  —  than  in  the  sixty  thou- 
sand undefeated  soldiers  assembled  before  their 
eyes. 
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Meanwhile  the  more  immediate  friends  of  Ser- 
torius,  with  his  ablecti,  his  contubernales,  hi- 
oldest  and  youngest  officers,  were  in  arms.  They 
asked  furiously,  not  whether  these  traitors  should 
command,  but  whether  they  should  escape  ?  For- 
tunately for  the  prevention  of  intestine  slaughter, 
their  numbers  had  been  greatly  diminished  by 
services  at  a  distance  from  Osca.  As  m< 
zealous  and  faithful,  the  larger  part  of  them  wa« 
dispersed,  under  various  provincial  commander -. 
for  critical  duties.  The  legionary  soldiers  which 
thronged  every  spot  not  occupied  by  their  tents, 
were  assembled  there  regardless  of  order,  un- 
connected with  their  ensigns,  irresponsible  to 
their  centurions,  a  disorganised  and  disbanded 
crowd. 

Roman  discipline  derived  half  its  authority 
from  superstition.  The  soldier  was  not  modelled 
only  by  obedience,  but  created.  Even  this  tur- 
bulent multitude  suffered  some  subjection  to  the 
influences  of  religious  customs  and  remembranct  ». 
though  otherwise  absolved.  Perpenna  had  no 
lawful  competitor.  He  was  not  merely  the  praetor, 
but  the  only  praetor.  Liar  exposed,  traitor  con- 
fessed—  conspirator,  butcher,  usurper  —  he  never- 
theless enjoyed  such  rights  and  immunities  as 
belonged  to  no  one  else.     He  alone  could  sacrifice 
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to  the  Gods.  At  that  hour,  the  morning  oblations 
were  offered  in  his  name  —  the  augurs  and  aruspices 
reported  their  divinations  to  him.  The  sacred 
ensigns  of  the  republic  were  elevated  above  his 
head  —  and  from  his  shoulders  hung  the  paluda- 
mentuni,  now  assumed,  since  his  deposition  from 
command,  for  the  first  time.  Thus  while  some 
defied  his  authority,  and  would  have  assaulted  his 
camp,  many  still  deprecated  sedition,  revolted 
from  civil  strife,  and  left  the  punishment  of  their 
praetor's  impieties  to  the  Gods.  There  were  a 
hundred  opinions,  and  not  one  authority  sufficient 
to  determine  which  should  be  preferred. 

But  what  novelty  is  this  which  calls  their 
attention  the  other  way  ?  Every  eye  turns  from 
the  prgetorium,  and  along  that  strait  road  which 
divides  the  tents,  watches  the  approach  of  steeds 
as  swiftly  and  furiously  driven  as  if  they  were 
contending  in  the  Hippodrome.  They  arrive  — 
their  celerity  is  obstructed  by  the  crowd  —  behold, 
they  are  governed  by  a  female !  —  a  female  crowned 
and  in  bloody  robes!  —  a  princess  without  com- 
panions or  attendants  !  It  is  Myrtilis  the  daughter 
of  the  king ! 

Till  some  few  hours  before,  Myrtilis  had  never 
been  unhappy.  More  than  a  hundred  times  might 
she  have  felt  grieved,   mortified,  offended,  exas- 
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perated  —  but  never  miserable  till  now.  In  the 
same  night,  she  learns  that  Sertorius  is  slain : 
that  her  father's  sovereignty  and  her  country's 
independence  are  abolished ;  and  that  Vergilia, 
whom  she  so  tenderly  loves,  will  be  her  com- 
panion no  more.  Undisciplined  by  affliction,  all 
self-control  gives  way  before  anguish  like  thi.-. 
Misery  must  either  madden  or  subdue.  Orcilis 
had  lost  another  and  a  wiser  relative ;  and  the 
sight  of  his  grief  would  render  hers  yet  more 
uncontrollable.  For  the  first  time,  Myrtilis  hid 
herself  from  her  father.  In  all  her  little  re- 
sentments, she  had  been  accustomed  to  seek 
ease  through  thoughts  of  vengeance,  at  the  first 
moment  —  and  to  find  it  through  pity  and  for- 
giveness, at  the  next.  But  now  she  asks  —  "  Do 
these  traitors  still  live?  Is  it  possible  that,  if 
the  Gods  forbear,  their  own  soldiers  will  leave 
unpunished  a  crime  like  this?  —  Are  they  yet 
permitted  to  profit  by  fraud,  and  boast  of  murder  ? 
The  multitudes  which  crowd  about  the  prsetorium, 
are  they  arming  in  defence  of  treason?'* — She 
sees  them  from  the  palace  —  they  still  linger 
there  —  they  are  tolerant,  at  least,  and  in  time 
they  may  acquiesce !  She  is  told  that  the  senate 
deliberates  —  that    nothing    has  been   determined 
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—  that,    between    honor    and    treason,    Metellus 
and  Perpenna,  the  question  is  debated  still. 

When  the  unhappy  princess  commanded  that 
her  chariot  should  be  prepared,  no  one  knew  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  required  by  her;  nor 
indeed,  with  any  distinctness,  did  she  herself. 
The  grief  which  she  felt  for  Sertorius  and  Ver- 
gilia  was  inflamed  the  more,  because  —  by  her 
father's  ruin  —  vengeance  was  becoming  impotent. 
She  seized  the  reins  and  the  scourge  —  the  steeds 
bounded  from  their  attendants — it  was  impossible 
to  detain,  and  hopeless  to  overtake  her. 

Osca  appeared  not  much  less  agitated  than  the 
camp.  Her  citizens  had  lost  their  freedom  with 
their  protector,  and  there  was  confusion  in  every 
house.  By  break  of  day,  all  that  long  terrace 
on  which  the  temples  and  palaces  were  erected, 
swarmed  with  people  watching  the  tents  below. 
When  Myrtilis  rushed  through  them  in  garments 
stained  with  Vergilia's  blood,  the  prodigy  de- 
noted, if  not  some  worse,  some  additional  evil. 
She  was  more  feared  than  the  king,  and  scarcely 
less  beloved.  Some  knelt  as  she  passed  by  — 
many  followed  breathless  and  speechless  through 
haste  and  terror.  The  crowd  parted  —  the  in- 
cautious were  thrust  aside  —  the  too  curious 
were  driven  back.     "  She  is  wounded !  there  is 
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blood  upon  her  robes  !  she  flies  from  her  pursuers ! " 

—  Myrtilis  sees  nothing  beyond  her  horses'  heads 

—  the  gates  are  strongly  guarded,  but  not  shut  — 
they  are  passed  —  that  long  and  steep  descent  is 
direct  before  her,  and  now  for  redoubled  speed, 
or  the  wheels  will  outrun  the  steeds !  The 
scourge  is  still  sounding  —  the  reins  are  more 
roughly  shaken  —  down  they  fly  !  Down  head- 
long, as  it  seems  —  and  yet  again  upon  their  feet ! 
She  is  safe — for  now  the  ground  rises,  and  meet>. 
and  moderates  the  velocity  of  her  wheels — they 
are  turned  —  not  stopped  nor  checked  —  but  by 
a  large  flexure,  they  are  swerved  widely  to  the 
left.  Myrtilis  is  looking  in  the  direction  from 
which  she  came,  and  is  already  within  the  camp. 

Since  there  was  no  discipline,  there  were  no 
guards.  The  excubiae  had  disappeared.  A  few 
scattered  soldiers  preparing  to  join  their  comrades 
at  the  praetorium,  gazed  silently  as  if  some  deity 
were  hastening  in  vengeance  against  the  guilty, 
or  those  who  endured  the  guilt.  Her  beauty 
seemed  to  have  borrowed  fresh  lustre  from  the 
light  and  air  through  which  it  passed.  The  royal 
garments  shone  luminously  in  the  morning  sun- 
beams, and  the  golden  coronet  was  a  wreath  of 
fire.  But  when  the  6peed  slackened  at  the  prae- 
torium,   and    the    daughter    of    Orcilis  was    re- 
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cognised  there,  silence    suffered    no  interruption 
through  astonishment. 

Myrtilis  had  looked  down  upon  this  great 
camp  daily  from  her  childhood ;  but  till  now, 
never  had  she  entered  it.  With  all  her  petulance, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ;  and  of  her  own 
sex,  the  highest  in  dignity  between  Africa  and 
the  Pyrenees.  Hers  was  the  audacity  of  a  brave 
heart  fortified  by  innocence.  The  republican 
soldiers,  as  well  as  her  father's,  remembered  how 
often  had  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  disabled, 
been  removed  to  Osca  by  her  care,  that  they 
might  be  nursed  under  her  superintendence.  They 
loved  her  for  her  courage  and  her  generosity. 
Even  the  extravagances  which  provoked  their 
mirth,  were  motives  to  tenderness.  She  was 
called  by  them  the  dictator.  They  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  Sertorius  was  afraid  of 
her  displeasure  ;  and  that  there  subsisted  some 
preternatural  sympathy  between  Myrtilis  and  the 
Fawn.  On  the  greater  festivals,  they  crowded 
to  Osca  that  they  might  see  assembled  Orcilis, 
Myrtilis,  the  images  of  the  Gods,  and  above  all, 
as  fairer  and  more  high-minded  than  all,  the  exiled 
princess  of  Lucentum. 

Myrtilis  is  now  among  them,  filling  the  area 
with    her   lamentations,    calling  wildly  for   ven- 
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geance,  and  entreating  that  she  may  be  conducted 
to  Sertorius.  "  There  have  been  some  who 
loved  him  —  not  Romans —  they  forsake  him  — 
they  transfer  their  eagles  and  allegiance  to  his  mur- 
derers. She  will  make  the  dead  hear  that  Vergilia 
too  is  dead.  She  will  enter  the  praetorium,  and 
see  again  the  single  Roman  who  had  ever  yet 
preferred  his  honor  to  his  interests."  When 
she  is  told  by  those  who  stand  nearest  to  her 
chariot,  that  Sertorius  still  lies  in  the  banqueting 
hall  of  Perpenna,  she  mingles  execrations  with  her 
reproaches, — "Would  Spaniards  —  the  barbarians, 
as  they  called  them  —  incur  infamy  like  thi 
There  are  hours  when  hard  hearts  are  softened  by 
some  sudden  terror,  and  the  disdainful  remit  their 
scorn.  Myrtilis,  who  had  been  remembered  1>\ 
many  there  as  a  little  child,  the  plaything  of  their 
general  not  longer  ago  than  six  or  seven  years,  is 
now  innocent  as  ever,  but  more  beautiful,  and 
mad  with  misery.  Among  so  many  cries  and 
curses,  what  is  it  that  she  says  ?  "  Vergilia  — 
the  exiled  princess  of  Lucentum  —  is  she  dead 
too?  Where  is  the  quaestor  Manlius?  What 
tragedy  is  this?  The  Fawn,  Sertorius,  \\u 
daughter  of  Mazicus — has  the  traitor  slaughtered 
them  all  three  ?  '  Only  a  small  part  of  the  con- 
course by  which  she  is  surrounded  can  hear  her 
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words :  but  many  see  that  the  robes  are  stained 
with  blood,  and  the  name  of  Vergilia  passes  from 
lip  to  lip.  She  offers  rewards  to  the  base  —  she 
distributes  legacies  to  the  faithful ;  they  are  such 
tokens  of  remembrance,  she  says,  as  Sertorius  has 
provided  for  his  friends.  She  plucks  the  bracelet 
from  her  arm,  the  necklace  from  her  bosom,  the 
coronet  from  her  head.  Some  men  she  calls  by 
their  names.  "  Sertorius  has  always  loved  Fon- 
teius ;  these  jewels  were  his  gifts.  Will  Caeso 
leave  the  body  of  his  general  in  Perpenna's  camp?" 
When  nothing  else  remains,  she  leaps  from  the 
chariot.  "  Ten  times  has  she  heard  the  praetor's 
testimony  to  the  valour  of  Rhaecius :  the  chariot 
and  the  horses  which  draw  it,  were  given  by  Ser- 
torius ;  they  are  now  a  bequest  to  Rhaecius  from 
him."  Some  brave  men  turn  away  to  hide  their 
tears  ;  others  force  a  passage  into  the  praetorium, 
that  they  may  call  forth  the  senators.  Rhaecius 
seizes  the  horses'  heads,  and  demanding  room,  he 
wheels  them  round  again  till  they  confront  the 
gates.  Then  gathering  the  reins,  and  entrusting 
them  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  spectators, 
while  the  unhappy  princess  is  pouring  out  sup- 
plications on  her  knees  in  another  direction  to 
other  avengers,  he  lifts  her  from  the  ground,  and 
steps  with  her  lightly  into  the  abandoned  chariot. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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The  crowd  parts,  the  steeds  seem  to  commiserate 
the  shrieks  and  struggles  of  their  mistress :  swift 
as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  augmented  weight, 
they  bear  her  from  the  shameful  humiliation  to 
which,  by  her  frenzy,  she  had  been  exposed.  The 
arm  that  confines  and  supports  her  is  able  to  con 
trol  strength  three  times  as  great  as  hers,  what- 
ever may  be  the  energies  of  its  despair.  But  in 
the  intervals  of  her  cries,  she  is  constrained  to 
hear  promises,  attested  by  the  immortal  gods,  and 
denounced  by  dreadful  imprecations  if  they  fail, 
"  That  Sertorius  shall  be  avenged ;  that  for  the 
blood  upon  her  robes,  there  shall  be  spilt  all  which 
now  warms  the  heart  of  Perpenna ;  and  that 
neither  meat  nor  drink  shall  pass  the  lips  of  Rhae- 
cius  till  this  justice  be  fulfilled.  Let  Myrtilis 
remember  the  king  her  father,"  said  the  centurion, 
"  and  that  even  in  the  ruin  of  us  all,  she  is  a 
princess  still." 

Alas  !  she  did  remember  her  father's  misery, 
and  that  it  was  comfortless ;  while,  adding  dis- 
honor to  despair,  she  had  become  a  gazing- stock 
for  the  hard-hearted.  >Vhen  the  camp  had  been 
left  behind,  the  acclivity  ascended,  the  gates 
passed,  and  the  city  entered,  she  stooped  her  face, 
covering  it  with  both  her  hands,  as  if  the  liberated 
tresses,  abundant  as  they  were,  might  be  insuffi- 
cient for  its  concealment.     Intolerable  was  it  to 
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meet  those  who  had  pursued  her,  to  pass  those 
who  had  expected  her,  and  to  be  forcibly  con- 
ducted home  like  a  truant  child.  Yet  in  Osca, 
at  least,  she  was  safe  from  the  more  distressful 
part  of  pity.  As  her  chariot  pierced  and  scattered 
the  multitudes  at  its  utmost  speed,  both  she  and 
the  centurion  were  pursued  by  blessing?. 

Orcilis  had  been  bewildered  and  confounded 
by  this  accumulation  of  calamities.  When  Ver- 
gilia's  death  was  made  known  to  him,  he  asked 
for  Myrtilis.  Both  in  joy  and  grief,  if  she  were 
absent,  his  first  thought  turned  to  her.  Till  it 
could  be  withheld  from  him  no  longer,  he  was 
spared  the  truth.  But  now  he  learns  that  his 
daughter  is  in  the  camp,  that  she  and  her  chariot 
may  be  distinguished  at  the  praetorium  surrounded 
by  multitudes !  Repelling  all  control,  the  un- 
happy king  will  follow  his  child.  He  is  passing- 
through  the  portico,  and  preparing  to  descend  its 
steps,  when  ten  thousand  voices  announce  that 
she  returns.  He  sees  her  above  the  crowd ;  the 
panting  horses  diminish  their  pace ;  in  a  moment 
more,  the  grooms  are  at  their  heads ;  Rhrecius 
throws  aside  the  reins,  and  lifting  the  disconsolate 
princess  as  tenderly  as  a  nurse  might  have  done 
ten  years  before,  places  her  in  her  father's  arms. 
"  Child  !"  said  Orcilis,  "  will  you  too  forsake  me? 
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Have  I  lost  you  all?"  "  Never  again  !"  sobbed 
Myrtilis,  "  I  never  will  again."  It  was  the  same 
promise  which  had  been  given  to  Vergilia,  in  the 
same  words,  since  break  of  day  !  But  this  time, 
it  was  fulfilled.  Never  again  did  Myrtilis  forget 
her  vow,  or  abandon  her  father.  It  seemed  as  if, 
in  this  explosion  of  frenzy,  she  had  exhausted 
pride.  Henceforth  a  thought  of  Vergilia  wa? 
sufficient  to  extinguish  the  sparks  which  some 
sudden  provocation  might  have  kindled.  Spain 
was  subjected  to  the  same  domination  as  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  but  the  cautious  policy  of  Rome 
willingly  delegated  such  powers  to  unwarlike  and 
unambitious  princes  as  their  state  required.  Or- 
cilis  continued  to  be  reverenced  by  his  people 
without  any  abatement  of  their  affection.  Myr- 
tilis could  be  withdrawn  from  his  love  by  no 
other.  She  watched  his  age,  sustained  his 
feebleness,  guarded  his  dignity,  and  closed  his 
eyes.  We  must  remember  that  two  promises 
had  been  made  bv  her  to  Vers;ilia  —  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  how  temperately  she  could  dis- 
charge the  last. 

Rhaecius  was  returning  as  he  came,  till  re- 
minded of  another  road  far  shorter  than  that 
through  the  city  gates,  and  in  three  or  four 
minutes    he    reached     his    camp.       Every    thing 
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seemed  changed  or  changing.  Standards  were 
carried  from  the  places  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
posited ;  soldiers  were  ranging  themselves  in  their 
respective  cohorts  ;  the  contubernales  and  ablecti, 
overruling  all  opposition  or  dissuasion,  were 
preparing  to  march ;  the  scrupulous  were  become 
resolute,  the  cautious  eager,  and  the  disaffected 
afraid.  "  Have  we  waited  so  long,"  said  some, 
"  while  these  politicians  are  bargaining  between 
Metellus  and  Perpenna  for  their  estates?  Shall 
we  stay  till  our  price  is  fixed?  Sertorius  has 
friends  among  his  allies  faithful  in  ruin  to  his 
ashes ;  among  his  countrymen  are  there  none 
beside  traitors  ?  A  princess  forgets  the  weakness 
of  her  sex,  and  the  dignity  of  her  station;  not 
love,  nor  pity,  nor  gratitude,  nor  the  reclamations 
of  gratitude,  nor  the  hopes  of  revenge.  She  asks 
from  us  nothing  for  her  father,  her  country,  or 
herself;  but  while  we  stand  idly  thus,  those 
prayers  and  cries  will  continue  to  ring  in  our  ears 
that  we  are  the  most  faithless  of  the  base." 

Rhgecius,  leaping  upon  the  tribunal,  asks  who 
is  it  that  he  shall  follow  to  the  praetorium  of 
Perpenna  ?  then,  who  will  follow  him,  or  whether 
he  shall  go  alone  ?  The  senate,  urged  by  another 
and  a  more  immediate  danger,  determines  to 
demand,  by  his  lips,  the  body  of  Sertorius.     It  is 
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hoped  that  time  may  be  thus  obtained  for  .-ohm 
assuagement  of  the  present  fury.  Afl  if  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  refusal,  the  soldiers  are  more 
regularly  arrayed.  A  couch,  such  as  was  used  in 
removing  the  sick  and  wounded,  a  sufficient 
number  of  veterans  to  carry  it,  with  five  lict< 
bearing  their  fasces  reversed  and  broken,  ac- 
company Rhaeeius. 

The  conspirators  had  made  their  prcparati- 
early  and  deliberately,  but  no  foresight  could 
exempt  them  from  numberless  disappointment-. 
Half  of  the  bribery  so  prodigally  dispersed,  had 
been  thrown  away.  The  fraud  announcing  vic- 
tory at  Celsa  was  detected  and  resented.  The 
Spanish  confederates,  horse  and  foot,  refused  t«- 
stir  unless  commanded  by  their  princes.  X<>t 
one  quarter  of  the  Sertorian  legionaries  would 
quit  their  camp ;  among  Perpenna's  own,  there 
were  trepidation  and  compunction,  contempt  and 
discontent.  The  detention  of  Manlius  in  Osca 
disconcerted  arrangements  both  military  and  civil, 
and  it  was  rightly  understood  afl  the  king's  de- 
fiance. Now  that  all  the  last  night'.-  wine  i- 
evaporated  or  is  become  stale,  where  appears  the 
capacity  in  which  fear  or  feebleness  might  look 
for  shelter  ?  The  space  of  one  great  mind 
never  can  be  thoroughly  ascertained  till  men  mav 
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measure  the  vacant  area  after  its  departure,  and 
compare  what  has  been  removed  with  what 
remains. 

Lest  this  defection  should  extend  to  all,  the 
more  manageable  legions  had  been  despatched  at 
break  of  day.  They  were  followed  by  such 
reinforcements  as  could  be  collected  hastily  —  by 
stragglers  picked  up  among  the  tents  —  by  the 
mercenaries  from  Gaul — by  some  few  Roman 
knights  and  Sicilian  adventurers — and  every  half 
hour,  by  fresh  messengers  bearing  the  same  false 
assurance  that  both  armies,  from  both  camps,  were 
marching  to  their  support.  That  he  might  press 
forward  the  tardy  and  reluctant,  Perpenna  re- 
mained, with  Aufidius,  and  Maecenas,  and  Rufo 
—  but  the  aeneatores  continued  to  sound  their 
trumpets,  the  praetor  and  his  lieutenants  to  exhaust 
their  reproaches,  and  the  purple  robe,  used  as  a 
standard,  to  wave  above  the  tribunal  —  all  in  vain ! 

Rhaecius  demanded  the  body  of  Sertorius  with 
a  threat  —  for  he  remembered  his  promise,  and 
hoped  that  it  might  be  refused.  "  If  the  praetor's 
corpse  is  not  yielded,1'  said  he  to  the  centurion  on 
guard,  "both  camps  will  be  occupied  by  his 
friends.  We  ask  no  favor  from  murderers  unless 
it  be  that  they  will  offer  their  throats  to  the  sworde 
of  Metellus  and  Pompeius,  rather  than  to  ours ; 
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but  they  must  make  their  choice."  Rhaecius  \va- 
told  in  reply,  that  "he  also  had  his  choice  —  he 
might  remove  the  body  as  speedily  as  he  pleased 
—  or  he  might  wait  till  the  honors  due  to  it,  and 
prepared  for  it,  were  complete." 

The  banqueting  hall  was  found  by  the  centu- 
rion much  as  it  had  been  left  ten  or  eleven  hours 
before.  Nothing  was  new  excepting  that  ghastly 
and  irreconcilable  mixture  of  daylight  and  lamp- 
light, which  is  more  hateful  than  darkness.  Some 
few  lamps  were  unextinguished  still.  Vessels  half 
full  —  drinking-cups  overthrown  —  daggers  en- 
crusted with  gore,  both  blade  and  hilt  —  chaplet- 
broken,  withered,  and  trampled  upon,  were 
scattered  about  the  pavement.  Though  they  were 
together,  the  wine  still  liquid  and  the  blood  con- 
gealed could  not  unite.  Perpenna's  slaves,  familiar 
with  sights  of  cruelty  and  debauchery,  had 
nevertheless  fled  the  place.  Two  or  three  sena- 
torian  robes  lying  upon  the  couches,  showed  that 
others,  beside  these,  had  not  dared  to  look  at  a 
countenance  again,  the  distant  remembrance  <>t' 
which  was  feared  in  Rome  by  the  proudest  and 
the  bravest  there.  Xo  more  than  one  attendant  re- 
mained to  watch  its  composure,  and  still  fancy 
that  there  was  a  smile  upon  its  lips.  The  old 
lictor  kept  his  place. 
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Perpenna  committed  one  more  error  in  retaining 
his  colleague's  body  so  long.  Bewildered  as  he 
was  by  a  hundred  cares,  this  should  have  been 
despatched  the  first.  Again  did  he  suffer  through 
the  absence  of  Manlius,  whose  greater  circum- 
spection would  have  evaded  such  a  disclosure 
before  the  sun,  as  those  bloody  wounds,  and  torn 
garments,  and  uprooted  hairs.  The  thirst  for 
revenge  grew  inextinguishable,  as  the  bier  was 
carried  out,  and  passed  slowly  through  both  camps. 
From  that  hour,  not  one  follower  was  added  to 
the  fortunes  of  Perpenna.  He  mounted  his  horse, 
and  overtook  his  legions  —  but  the  execrations 
from  many  thousand  lips  pursued  him  —  the 
contemptuous  abhorrence  of  all  future  ages —  and 
closer  behind  than  these,  the  wrath  of  Destiny. 

Many  of  the  oldest  soldiers  who  had  followed 
their  general  cheerfully  and  hopefully  during  the 
last  nine  years,  never  knew  till  now  how  greatly 
they  had  loved  him.  Eyes  familiar  with  slaughter, 
at  the  sight  of  his,  shed  tears  —  and  cheeks  which 
had  hitherto  glowed  brightly  in  his  presence,  and 
blushed  proudly  at  his  praises,  were  now  ghastly 
as  his  own.  That  no  tumult  might  disturb  the 
sanctity  of  its  repose,  the  body  was  deposited  in 
the  augurale.     There,  too,  where  Torquatus  and 
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Aquileius  had  expired  —  on  the  highest  step  — 
the  feet  of  Diana's  statue,  lay  his  Fawn. 

It  was  determined  that  the  funeral  solenmiti 
should  be  perfected  without  delay.  "Let  Me- 
tellus  and  Pompeius  grant,  or  refuse,  the  honon 
of  death  to  those  whom  they  have  conquered," 
said  his  friends.  "  It  was  not  by  their  power  that 
Sertorius  fell  —  nor  shall  the  little  of  him  which 
is  left  be  at  their  disposal.  He  has  seen  both  of 
them  upon  the  ground !  What  enmity  could 
never  reach,  compassion  or  magnanimity  shall 
never  pardon.     Even  his  ashes  must  be  free.'" 

Such  of  the  senators  and  of  the  command* 
highest  in  authority  as  had  not  either  hidden 
themselves  from  the  approaching  proconsuls,  or 
gone  out  privately  to  meet  them,  seized  on  thi> 
apology  for  milder  counsels.  They  wished,  by 
protracting  the  obsequies,  to  intercept,  and  if 
possible  to  turn  aside  the  thoughts  of  vengeance 
which  would  have  overthrown  all  restraint,  and 
have  perpetrated  ruinous  excesses  against  the 
absent.  To-morrow  they  must  be  responsible 
before  new  masters.  During  some  hours  they 
could  divert  the  soldiers'  fury,  while  they  grati- 
fied the  universal  emotions  of  love  and  reverence 
by  ceremonies  corresponding  with  them. 

A  funeral  pile  was  erected  in  the  principia,  re- 
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quiring  so  much  of  the  sacred  space,  that  many 
other  beside  the  nearest  tents  were  swept  away. 
Its  foundations  consisted  of  huge  beams  crossing 
each  other,  their  ends  carefully  concealed  and  de- 
corated by  lattice  work.  As  the  building  as- 
cended stage  by  stage,  still  lighter  materials, 
placed  in  the  same  manner  though  farther  apart, 
gave  space  for  air,  as  well  as  for  innumerable 
vessels  filled  with  oil,  gum,  resin,  and  fragrant 
kinds  of  bark.  The  pile  consisted  of  three  stories, 
narrowing  like  three  gigantic  steps,  and  the  high- 
est was  surmounted  by  an  altar  in  size  propor- 
tionable to  them.  A  platform  extending  round 
all  four  fronts,  and  sufficient  for  the  standing 
room  of  many  hundred  persons,  was  afforded  on 
each  stage  by  the  retrocession  or  diminution  in 
the  one  above.  That  on  which  the  couch  or 
altar  rested  was  adorned  with  arms  disposed  as 
trophies,  crimson  banners  suspended  from  spears, 
and  all  those  other  ornaments  which  soldiers 
value  the  most.  Under  these  were  accumulated 
nard,  stacte,  cassia,  myrrh,  and  incense  hitherto 
provided  only  for  the  Gods. 

What  had  not  been  designed,  or  foreseen,  was 
added  by  the  soldiers.  Four  whole  legions,  col- 
lecting their  spears,  thrust  them  as  fuel  beneath 
the  last  resting-place  which  their  general  would 
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occupy,  and  then  fiercely  demanding  tli.it  the 
eagles  and  other  standards  of  especial  sanctity 
should  be  produced,  they  planted  them  in  the 
same  order  upon  the  pile,  as  formerly  upon  the 
tribunal.  This  strange  sign  was  an  intimation 
that  neither  would  their  ensigns  be  surrendered 
to  Metellus,  nor  their  arms  be  employed  under 
the  authority  of  any  new  commander.  "  We 
devote  them,"  said  they,  "unconquered  to  the 
Gods ! " 

The  sun  was  approaching  the  horizon,  the  pre- 
parations were  complete,  the  senators  and  subor- 
dinate generals  were  standing  on  that  high  stage 
of  the  pile  nearest  to  its  summit,  the  legates,  am- 
bassadors, tribunes,  priests,  and  Oscan  nobles,  on 
the  next.  The  lowest  and  largest  platform  was 
crowded  by  freedmen  now  without  a  patron, 
clients,  commissioners,  personal  attendants,  the 
civil  servants  and  followers  of  this  great  war. 
The  soldiers  and  subordinate  officers  of  both 
nations  covered  the  ground,  from  which  every 
tent  or  other  obstruction  had  been  dismissed. 
High  officers,  nearest  the  general,  whether  in 
dignity  or  confidence,  claimed  the  right  to 
carry  his  bier  and  place  it  above  the  pile.  Thi? 
was  a  distinction  which  hundreds  there  would 
have   purchased  gladly  with  their  lives.     Those 
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to  whom  it  was  assigned  had  spared  neither  cost 
nor  care  in  augmenting  its  magnificence.  Ser- 
torius  lay  upon  a  couch,  now  pressed  by  him  for 
the  first  time,  which  had  been  sent,  among  other 
similar  presents,  from  Mithridates.  Round  the 
body,  to  retain  its  ashes,  was  that  customary  gar- 
ment of  asbestos  which  could  not  be  consumed. 
The  external  covering  was  his  own  paludamentum, 
a  gorgeously  embroidered  robe  of  crimson,  purple, 
and  gold.  Above  his  head  shone  twelve  legionary 
eagles  grasping  thunderbolts  in  their  talons.  And 
white  as  ever,  though  every  limb  was  stiffened  by 
death,  luminously  white  still,  on  her  old  resting- 
place,  on  her  master's  bosom,  lay  the  Fawn  ! 

Versius  remains  longer  than  the  rest,  that,  from 
this  elevation,  he  may  read  aloud  the  will.  Ex- 
cepting some  bequests  of  remembrance  and  affec- 
tion, all  that  the  praetor  had  possessed  in  Spain  is 
given  to  his  soldiers.  Indignation  explodes 
among  groans  and  tears,  when  it  is  added  that  he 
bequeaths  his  own  patrimony  in  Latium  to  the 
quaestor  Manlius,  and  the  much  larger  possessions 
which  he  had  inherited  at  his  mother's  death  to 
his  colleague  Perpenna. 

As  the  sun  sets,  Versius  descends.  Clarions, 
reserved  for  no  other  use  than  the  ceremony  of 
death,  utter  their  shrill  and  mournful  wail ;  the 
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senators,  lieutenants,  legates,  and  other  i  ibordi* 
nate  officers  are  the  last  who  reach  the  ground; 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  soldiers,  selected 
from  every  legion,  march  three  times  round  the 
pile  ;  and  at  the  louder  repetition  of  that  piercing 
blast,  a  hundred  torches  are  applied;  even  man 
near  enough  throws  some  offering  toward  the 
dead,  and  the  flames  ascend. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Myrtilis  fulfils  her  last  Promise  to  Vergilia.  —  A  Conference 
with  Manlius  ended  ;  —  she  complies  with  his  Request.  —  Se- 
nators and  Allies  arrive  in  the  Camp  of  Metellus.  —  The  Death 
of  Sertorius  proclaimed  there.  —  An  Army  marches  under 
Pompeius,  and  encounters  that  commanded  by  Perpenna. — 
Disaffection,  Desertion,  Dispersion,  Despair.  —  Pompeius 
enters  the  Camp  at  Osca.  —  Ascends  the  Tribunal.  —  Summons 
and  Sentences  the  Criminals.  —  Accepts  and  consumes  the 
Scrinium. 

Myrtilis  sat  in  a  small  vaulted  chamber  strongly 
illuminated  by  its  lamp  of  many  branches,  between 
Vergilia's  nurse  and  her  own.  Nurses,  in  those 
ages  and  countries,  had  more  of  a  mother's  sanc- 
tity than  is  customary  among  us  —  especially  if 
the  mother  were  dead.  Vergilia  had  never  been 
parted  from  hers  till  to-day. 

Behind  their  seats  was  one  of  those  recesses 
—  rather  a  niche  than  an  alcove  —  in  which  the 
ancients  placed  their  beds.  A  curtain,  sometimes 
needed  in  climates  less  variable  than  this  among 
the  mountains,  was  closely  drawn.  The  position 
occupied  by  Myrtilis  and  her  matrons  in  front  of 
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it,  might  have  presented  a  sufficient  skreen  to 
the  recess,  had  there  been  none  beside.  Several 
artisans  were  piercing  the  wall  immediately  op- 
posite to  them  with  strong  iron  bars  —  fastening 
and  rivetting  bolts,  chains,  rings,  staples  -  -  some 
a  small  space  only  above  the  ground,  others  farther 
apart  and  breast-high.  The  workmen  occasion- 
ally looked  behind,  as  if  to  intimate  that  their 
labors  could  neither  require  nor  receive  any  ad- 
ditional security.  Solid  stones  might  a?  easily 
have  been  plucked  from  their  places  in  the  wall. 
as  these  rings  and  staples  from  the  solid  stones. 
Still  Myrtilis  required  additional  strength  and 
greater  dispatch.  She  alone  uttered  a  word,  and 
it  was  the  shortest  possible.  At  last,  the  work 
was  complete,  and  the  persons  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  it  were  dismissed.  Other  sounds  soon 
followed,  though  partly  the  same  in  kind.  There 
was  once  more  the  rattle  of  chains  —  again  tin- 
door  opened,  and  Manlius  was  led  in. 

That  he  has  hitherto  remained  in  darkness,  ap- 
pears by  the  distress  which  he  suffers  now  from 
too  much  light.  Before  he  can  distinguish  the 
persons  around  him,  his  back  is  thrust  closely 
against  the  wall  —  his  fetters  are  bolted  to  the 
staples,  his  manacles  to  the  rings  —  additional 
chains  are  extended  across  his  breast  —  and  with 
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less  than  one  quarter  of  the  iron  fastenings  em- 
ployed, Hercules  or  Prometheus  would  have  felt 
as  impotent  as  he.  At  a  sign  from  Myrtilis,  the 
guards  retire,  and  the  door  is  closed. 

When  Manlius  was  able  to  see  that  the  princess, 
with  her  two  silent  attendants  only  were  there, 
he  resumed  the  contemptuous  audacity  which  was, 
at  all  times,  in  his  power.  If  fear,  or  weakness, 
or  remorse,  or  any  other  similar  passion  might 
disturb  him,  he  knew  how  to  conceal  what  he 
endured.  He  remembered  that  he  was  a  Roman 
from  among  the  most  illustrious  families  of  the 
republic,  and  that  he  had  commanded  four  legions 
against  Pompeius  and  Murama.  Shall  Manlius 
be  subdued  by  these  barbarians  ?  A  child,  a 
puppet,  the  other  day  —  the  capricious  and  ex- 
tra vant  daughter  of  Orcilis  —  shall  she  extract 
some  occasion  for  her  future  mirth  from  his  terror 
— jests  to  be  remembered  and  attested  by  these 
nurses  —  descriptions  of  his  fetters,  repetitions  of 
his  prayers  ?  It  was  the  voice  of  Myrtilis,  rather 
than  the  words  with  which  she  replied  to  him, 
that  dispelled  such  thoughts.  Words  might  have 
been  prepared  —  but  no  art  could  assume  that 
voice,  and  no  ignorance  could  misunderstand  it. 
He  had  never  heard  the  same  tone  either  from 
her  lips,   or  any  other.     It  was  neither  contemp- 
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tuous,    nor  resentful,  nor  even  impatient  —  but 
there  was  the  calmness  of  misery  in  it  which  ho] 
had  left,  —  and  which  no  fresh  provocation  could 
disturb. 

MANLIUS. 

My  chains  are  less  offensive  to  me,  at  present, 
than  the  lamp  above  my  head.  To-morrow,  ita 
light  must  be  extinguished,  and  the  chains  trans- 
ferred. Orcilis  will  find  that  the  manacles  which 
he  has  provided  are  inconveniently  as  well 
unnecessarily  heavy  for  wrists  no  stronger  than 
his  —  but  we  must  wear  them  by  turns.  To- 
morrow, I  may  offer  half  a  sestertium  more  at 
the  praecon's  spear,  than  can  be  afforded  by  any 
other  competitor,  for  the  eldest  of  his  children. 
It  were  wise  in  these  matrons  to  dispense  with  so 
much  light.  They  must  recommend  their  charms 
to  some  purchaser  in  the  dark,  or  who  is  yet 
blinder  than  I  am. 

MYBTILI8. 

We  have  been  sold  already.  A  part  of  the 
price  will  be  paid  to-night  —  to-morrow  the  rest  of 
it.  I  feel  no  strength  now  for  combats  like  thi 
Manlius  is  more  happy  than  I  am,  as  long  a?  a 
spark  can  be  struck  from  his  scorn  to  kindle  hi> 
fancy.     It  was  to-day  that  Orcilis  became  a  sla\ 
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to-morrow  he  and  his  children  must  stand  before 
their  masters.  The  quaestor  Manlius  will  precede 
them.  Should  Metellus  and  Pompeius  determine 
that  his  chains  have  been  too  heavy,  they  will 
hear  his  complaint,  and  transfer  them  to  whom 
they  please. 

MANLIUS. 

If  this  history  be  true,  the  proconsuls  have 
accomplished,  in  less  than  one  day,  what  was  not 
begun,  after  nine  years'  preparation,  the  day  before. 
Great  changes  require  more  time. 

MYRTILIS. 

Slaves  as  we  are  become,  I  have  not  yet  learnt 
to  lie.  The  time  has  been  too  short  for  that 
change.  One  day  has  space  enough  to  compre- 
hend a  longer  history  than  you  have  heard  yet- 
Last  niiiht,  Orcilis  was  a  king  —  he  and  his  con- 
federates  had  secured  the  independence  of  Spain. 
Sertorius  was  feasting  with  his  colleague.  In  the 
prospect  before  him  were  victory,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  Italy,  and  Rome.  The  same  hour  has 
hardly  yet  returned  —  but  half  the  princes  of 
Spain  are  in  the  camp  of  Metellus  —  half  the 
senators  from  Rome  have  submitted  or  dispersed 
—  Perpenna  inarches  with  three  or  four  broken 
legions,  rather  as  fugitives  from  the  vengeance  of 
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those  soldiers  who  are  left  behind,  than  as  comba- 
tants against  the  proconsuls.  Not  one  Spaniard 
has  followed  him  —  not  one  quarter  of  his  col- 
league's army,  nor  more  than  one  half  of  his  own. 
Sertorius  is  still  surrounded  by  all  of  both  nation- 
that  are  not  infamous  or  concealed.  If  this  lamp 
above  us  were  extinguished,  light  from  the  pile 
on  which  he  lies  would  reach  us  here.  Yes,  time 
has  been  found  in  a  single  day  to  reassemble  his 
friends,  to  reclaim  his  corpse,  to  read  his  will,  and 
to  perform  his  obsequies.  In  one  of  these  offices 
the  absent  quaestor  is  himself  concerned.  He  and 
Perpenna  are  the  heirs. 

MANLIUS. 

Sertorius  might  have  outlived  us  both,  if  he 
had  left  me  what  was  once  mine — what  was 
taken  by  him  fraudulently,  kept  secretly,  and 
could  be  paid  for  justly  by  no  cheaper  equivalent 
than  his  life. 

MYRTILIS. 

Who  says  that  Sertorius  did  take  it  — or  that, 
at  any  time,  it  had  been  yours?  By  what  intel- 
ligence was  this  imputed  fraud  made  known  ? 
Perpenna's?  Could  his  lips  command  so  much 
credit  from  the  quaestor  Manlius?  Was  the  tale 
attested  by  Aufidius,  Rufo,  Maecenas  —  the  fugi- 
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live  pupils  from  that  school  in  Rome  so  distin- 
guished for  its  truth  ?  —  those  who  sold  offices 
not  vacant  to  three  or  four  candidates,  and  other 
men's  estates  to  three  or  four  purchasers?  The 
friends  of  Ahala?  did  they  confirm  their  con- 
federacy with  Manlius  by  imprecating  the  Deities 
whom  they  disbelieved,  and  making  libations  from 
the  wine-cup  which  was  first  tasted  by  his  chil- 
dren ?  Who  taught  me  that  men  like  these  were 
to  be  found  upon  the  earth  ?  Could  such  wit- 
nesses teach  Manlius  to  suspect  his  general  of 
baseness  and  Vergilia  of  deceit  ? 

MANLIUS. 

I  grow  credulous.  When  Myrtilis  said  that 
she  had  not  yet  learnt  to  lie,  I  believed !  If  she 
will  remember  that  no  such  privilege  belongs  to 
her  till  to-morrow,  I  may  still  believe.  A  princess 
so  late  as  yesterday  tells  me  that  Sertorius  did  not 
protract  my  absence  in  Lusitania  while  he  occu- 
pied my  place  with  Vergilia  here  ? 

MYRTILIS. 

The  place  would  have  been  but  little  flattering 
either  to  him  or  to  any  one  else.  Sertorius  died 
ignorant  that  any  such  treachery  was  imputed  or 
suspected.     He    loved    Vergilia    as     he     loved 
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me  —  with  far  higher  estimation,  indeed,    but  I 
think  with  no  greater  tenderness.     He  loved  both 


as  he  loved  his  Fawn  —  though  neither  of  us  half 
so  well.  My  father's  love  was  hardly  more  pa- 
rental. The  thoughts  of  marriage  would  have 
appeared  as  preposterous  to  the  praator,  as  to  the 
king.  Where  there  was  leisure  for  such  relation- 
ship,  we  were  the  daughters  of  Sertorius  too  — 
and  it  had  become  my  chief  pride  that,  as  I  re- 
ceded from  childhood,  his  affections  remained  the 
same. 

MANLIUS. 

And  so  with  Vergilia  ?  It  was  a  philosophical 
relationship?  The  daughter's  emotions  were  no 
more  than  filial  —  the  father's,  than  affectionate  ? 
This  tranquil  face  of  love  had  some  greater  warmth 
only  in  its  complexion  —  some  brighter  radiance 
in  its  smile  —  but  its  composure  was  unchanged  ? 
As  Myrtilis  loved  the  king,  so  did  Vergilia  love 
the  praetor  —  more  or  less,  perhaps  —  but  with  the 
same  kind  of  love  ?  —  Am  I  brought  here  to  be 


taught  this  ? 


MYRTILIS. 


You  are  brought  here  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  learn  the  truth.  You  shall  hear  its  revelations, 
not  because  good  or  evil  can  follow  from  them 
to    either  of  us,    but    because    I   have  promised 
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that  you  shall.  A  single  moment  of  light  is  better 
than  none  at  all,  even  though  it  be  our  last.  Ser- 
torius  learnt  much  between  the  two  blows  which 
pierced  his  throat  and  his  bosom.  I  have  pro- 
mised that  he  shall  not  be  dishonored  bv  the 
treacherous,  even  in  thought.  This  justice  must 
be  done  to  the  dead.  What  Yergilia  could  not 
have  explained,  I  can  speak.  The  words  are  hers, 
though  from  my  lips.  She  did  love  Sertorius, 
otherwise  than  as  I  did.  But  the  love  was  such 
as  she  might  have  confessed  to  the  sternest  and 
coldest  of  the  Deities  without  shame — though  not 
even  to  me  without  confusion,  or  to  you  at  all. 
It  would  have  been  acceptable  to  themselves  —  as 
pure  as  they  require,  as  holy,  and  differing  only 
in  this,  that  it  was  more  devout.  The  base  ill 
understand  affections  like  these  —  and  if  intelli- 
gible, thev  would  discredit  them.  Sertorius  stood 
on  an  elevation  so  unapproachable  that  it  seemed 
indecent  to  love  him,  even  as  the  Gods  are  loved 
—  because  nature,  in  his  case,  had  interposed  no 
impossibilities.  Thoughts  of  marriage  would  have 
desecrated  the  divinity  —  its  religion  would  have 
dispersed.  So  far  has  Vergilia  been  happy,  that 
among  his  dying  discoveries,  Sertorius  could  have 
had  no  glimpse  of  this.  She  never  desired  any 
other  love  from  him  than  might  have  been  shared 
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freely  with  me,    and    more  abundantly  with  hi? 
Fawn. 

MANLIUS. 

Has  she  said  this  ? 

MYRTILIS. 


She  has. 
When? 


MANLIUS. 


MYRTILIS. 

Much  of  it  to-day.  She  has  said  long  ago, 
that  Manlius  demanded  love  as  a  due,  exacted  it 
from  her  gratitude,  allowed  no  liberty  to  the 
unfortunate,  and  no  appeal  against  his  selfishness. 

MANLIUS. 

Releasing  the  love,  I  will  ask  nothing  mure 
from  the  gratitude  of  Vergilia  than  that  I  may 
be  sent,  not  by  Orcilis  in  these  chains  to  Pom- 
peius,  but  by  her.  Though  there  is  another  wish, 
I  must  be  content  with  her  acquiescence  if  she 
grant  me  this. 

MYRTILIS. 

Let  me  hear  them  both. 

MANLIUS. 

I  would  see  her  before  I  am  presented  tu  the 
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proconsuls,  and  learn  whether  she  has  any  mes- 
sages of  remembrance  which  I  can  carry  for  her 
from  Lucentum.  There  is  no  such  divinity  about 
Pompeius  as  would  be  desecrated  by  the  thoughts 
of  marriage,  and  if  I  have  dismissed  one  of  my 
rivals,  I  will  make  amends  to  her  with  the  other. 
After  two  preferences,  she  is  the  better  prepared ; 
after  three  marriages,  he  is  again  at  liberty.  Now 
that  my  eyes  can  endure  so  much  light,  let  me 
see  its  lustre  on  her  complexion. 

MYRTILIS, 

You  shall. 

The  princess  rose,  directed  her  matrons  to  trim 
and  replenish  the  lamp,  and  dismissed  them. 
She  then  drew  back  the  curtain  which  had  been 
extended  behind  her  as  a  screen  to  the  recess, 
and  left  the  place.  The  door  closed  loudly,  the 
bolts  and  chains  rang  ponderously,  but  Man- 
lius  even  yet  was  not  alone !  In  that  little  recess 
which  its  curtain  had  concealed,  lay  the  body  of 
Vergilia  upon  her  own  bed.  At  four  or  five 
steps  distance  only  it  lay,  all  traces  of  anguish 
and  sorrowful  remembrance  effaced,  but  so  pale, 
that  it  seemed  even  yet  more  chill  and  colorless, 
and  the  dead  to  have  died  twice.    Childhood  never 
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slept  so  placidly,  no  infant's  cheek  seemed  ever  half 
so  fair.  Here  the  current  was  not  stopped,  but 
drawn  away.  The  long  dark  eyelashes  fell  like 
cedar-branches  on  the  snow.  The  still  darker 
tresses  above  them,  would  have  contrasted  unna- 
turally with  her  face,  but  for  that  coronet  of  the 
grave  which  lay  between.  It  contained  no  blos- 
som more  delicate,  or  so  white.  Till  his  eyes  shall 
be  raised  in  the  presence,  and  on  the  countenance 
of  Pompeius,  Manlius  cannot  turn  them  from  thi.-. 

The  distance  between  Osca  and  the  camp  of 
Metellus,  calculated  by  our  present  measurement, 
was  about  nine  short  leagues,  though  called  forty 
Roman  miles.  That  emissary  who  bore  the  sub- 
mission  of  Merenda  and  Saturninus  arrived 
earlier  than  the  day.  Three  or  four  patricians 
followed  him  in  person,  after  the  interval  of  an 
hour.  The  proconsuls  could  feel  no  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  what  they  learnt,  confirmed,  and  a 
second  time  guaranteed,  by  such  authority.  A 
race  succeeded  which  was  run  by  many  compe- 
titors, some  cowardly  and  some  faithful,  those 
who  were  apprehensive  of  punishment,  and  tho- 
who  detested  Perpenna. 

The  trumpets  sounded,  the  double  host  was  on 
foot,  a  few  words  announced  from  the  tribunal 
that   Sertorius  had  been  slain.     Those  few  wore 
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equivalent  to  as  many  victories  ;  they  proclaimed 
peace  at  least  if  not  glory,  and  a  return  to  Rome. 
Yet  when  the  rumour  was  circulated  that  he  had 
been  murdered  by  his  colleague  at  a  banquet, 
astonishment,  abhorrence,  even  indignation  and 
pity  clouded  the  triumph.  Metellus  felt  half 
ashamed  of  the  laurel  crown  upon  his  head. 
Pompeius  replacing  his  with  a  helmet,  allowed 
no  leisure  for  sympathy.  It  was  determined  that 
all  the  lighter  armed,  and  the  more  active  cohorts 
selected  from  the  legionaries,  should  march  under 
his  command  without  delay.  As  soon  as  it  could 
be  ascertained  that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger 
from  Statilius,  Metellus  proposed  to  follow. 

Division  after  division  issued  from  the  camp  on 
the  road  to  Osca,  and  an  hour  before  mid-day 
Pompeius  mounted  his  horse  that  he  might  over- 
take them.  He  and  Perpenna  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  their  respective  armies  at  about  the  same 
time.  But  before  the  proconsuls'  departure, 
Panula  with  the  Spanish  princes  and  several 
more  senators,  had  presented  themselves.  They 
found  an  honorable,  the  Spaniards  a  gracious  re- 
ception. Panula  was  commissioned  to  reply  that 
"  the  republic  would  expect  from  Orcilis  the  same 
friendship  and  fidelity  as  had  always  been  expe- 
rienced bv  his  allies." 
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The  hostile  armies  continued  to  approach  each 
other.  That  of  Pompeius  had,  at  first,  a  plainer 
country,  easier  roads,  and  far  more  confidence. 
Before  sunset,  the  parties  in  advance  had  met 
nearer  to  Osca  than  to  the  camp,  and  some  small 
encounters  had  been  provoked.  There  was  this 
difference,  —  the  army  of  the  republic  continued  its 
progress  slowly  and  warily,  indeed,  but  without  a 
pause  —  Perpenna's  soldiers,  if  they  stopped  to 
fight  through  love  of  enterprise,  looked  behind 
them  for  the  support  which  had  been  promised, 
and  more  than  once  they  revenged  their  disap- 
pointment by  throwing  down  their  arms,  or  by 
transferring  them  to  the  enemy.  It  was  sus- 
pected early,  and  ascertained  at  last,  that  the 
more  forward  would  be  ill  sustained ;  that  neither 
the  Spanish  confederates,  nor  the  legionaries  of 
Sertorius,  had  left  their  camp;  and  that  Per- 
penna's battle  against  the  proconsuls  must  be 
fought  with  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  an 
army.  Why  protract  a  struggle  which  was  hope- 
less, in  a  cause  which  was  infamous,  under  a 
general  who  was  despised? 

Hitherto,  it  had  been  fortunate  for  Perpenna 
that  he  could  conceal  the  scantiness  of  his 
numbers,  even  from  themselves,  by  the  inequa- 
lities   of    the    ground,    and    by    dividing   larger 
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bodies  into  sections  and  detachments.  Entangled 
among  the  hills,  there  was  no  room  for  display. 
But  as  soon  as  darkness  had  veiled  these  still 
decreasing  bodies  from  observation,  remorse  or 
cowardice,  disaffection  or  disdain,  was  without 
control.  Such  as  were  farthest  from  their  camp 
deserted  to  Pompeius ;  those  reluctant  cohorts 
which  were  nearest  to  it  dispersed  or  returned. 
Even  the  bravest  soldiers  declined  a  contest  in 
which  valour  was  without  spectators.  They 
could  gain,  as  the  reward  of  danger,  neither 
victory  nor  renown.  Antonius  tried  in  vain  to 
rally  the  fugitives.  Their  enemies  pressed  on 
deliberately,  like  men  who  were  content  to  secure 
the  ground  behind,  and  to  shed  only  so  much 
blood  in  its  acquisition  as  was  necessary  for  their 
success.  Even  where  some  blows  had  been  ex- 
changed there  was  no  eager  and  resentful  pursuit 
of  the  retiring.  It  would  have  been  unwise  to 
exasperate  sixty  thousand  confederates,  whose 
camp  was  still  entire,  by  reported  severities.  The 
present  sullenness  might  become  angry,  and  old 
antipathies  might  break  out  afresh.  For  the 
deserters,  there  was  a  ready  welcome;  and  for 
the  rest,  an  easy  acquiescence  when  they  thought 
proper  to  retreat. 

Before    midnight,    Pompeius   was    descending 
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from  that  high  range  of  mountains  which  looked 
down  upon  Osca  at  less  than  three  leagues 
distance.  He  could  distinguish --not  indeed  the 
city,  nor  the  camp  —  but  the  direction  in  which 
he  was  to  approach  them.  A  crimson  glare 
widely  suffused  its  haze  ;  and  he  was  told  that 
the  dreary  illumination  which  he  saw  arose  from 
the  yet  unextinguished  pile.  From  this  time  he 
encountered  neither  opposition  nor  obstruction. 
Many  officers  and  civil  functionaries,  who  had 
passed  without  hindrance  through  the  retreating 
soldiers  of  Perpenna,  met  him  there.  After 
another  league  had  been  accomplished,  his  army 
refreshed  itself  till  break  of  day.  Reinforcements, 
unnecessary  and  unwelcome,  were  continually 
pressed  forward  by  Metellus,  whose  last  intelli- 
gence announced  that  Statilius  was  in  the  camp : 
that  learning  the  murder  of  his  general  he  had 
hastened  to  present  his  submission  with  the 
officers  and  the  eagles  which  he  commanded  at 
Celsa.  Pompeius  received  no  pleasure  from  the 
assurance  that  his  colleague  would  join  him  at 
Osca  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  He  felt 
ill-disposed  to  divide  the  glory  of  ending  a  mighty 
war,  and  of  reporting  to  the  senate  that  hk 
promises  had  been  fulfilled. 

Perpenna  and  his  accomplices  had  learnt,  by  thia 
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time,  that  large  armies,  when  not  disaffected, 
require  for  their  government  skill  and  authority 
—  that  large  armies  collected  from  many  quarters, 
compounded  of  distant  nations,  corrupted,  dis- 
pirited, disorganised  — -  are  beyond  the  superin- 
tendency  even  of  these.  Had  the  new  general 
succeeded,  as  he  hoped,  to  the  full  amount  of  hie 
colleague's  supremacy  —  his  distance  from  Rome 
would .  have  been  much  the  same.  He  could 
have  kept  his  power  only  while  Antonius  or 
Manlius  abstained  from  disputing  it.  Still  the 
unteachable  praetor  hopes  that  he  may  defend  his 
camp  —  that  both  armies,  and  both  nations,  will 
unite  when  their  safety  is  at  stake  —  and  that  the 
present  indignation  will  wear  away. 

The  sullen  ferocity  of  those  soldiers  in  whom 
his  confidence  had  been  the  greatest,  now  soured 
and  irritated  by  defeat  —  the  insolence  of  his 
assistant  conspirators  revenging  their  ruin  by 
ascribing  it  to  him  —  the  utter  disdain  and  con- 
temptuous defiance  of  discipline,  challenging  his 
punishments,  and  replying  with  threats  to  threats, 
were  at  last  too  dangerously  significant  for  mis- 
take. He  retired  exhausted  and  hopeless,  at  break 
of  day,  with  his  four  chief  associates  in  treason, 
to  the  prsetorium.  There  alone  did  he  perceive  no 
change —  the  baths  were  not  less  profuse  of  their 
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ointments  than  heretofore,  or  the  couches  of  their 
fragrance;  and  dazzling  as  was  the  illumination 
in  his  banqueting  hall,  it  discovered  no  traces  of 
last  night's  blood. 

The  sun  was  high  above  the  horizon  when 
Pompeius  entered  the  camp.  He  passed  through 
it  without  stopping  as  far  as  to  the  tribunal  of 
Sertorius.  Accompanied  by  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  all  the  armies,  by  the  pa- 
trician exiles  from  Rome,  and  by  the  Spanish 
confederates  excepting  Orcilis,  he  advanced  as  if 
he  were  accustomed  to  the  ground.  During  his 
march,  he  had  learnt  such  particulars  of  the 
conspiracy  as  were  best  ascertained.  It  seemed  a 
strange  chance  that,  of  the  two  leaders  in  it,  one 
should  be  almost  his  earliest  partisan,  the  other 
his  most  humiliating  enemy.  He  had  been  sup- 
ported by  Perpenna  in  Sicily,  and  had  fought 
with  Manlius  at  Lucentum.  The  same  moment 
that  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  he  despatched 
eight  of  his  lictors  for  the  accused,  summoned 
Versius  as  a  witness,  and  ascended  the  tribunal. 

Such  a  display  of  authority  as  this,  was  hardly 
less  gratifying  to  Pompeius  than  another  triumph 
would  have  been.  On  several  former  occasions, 
he  had  intermixed  his  civil  jurisdiction  with  his 
military,   quite   as  closely   as    they   could   agree. 
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Representing  the  republic,  he  had  rewarded  and 
punished,  been  clement  and  severe.  Carbo,  a 
senator  much  more  than  twice  his  own  age,  and 
three  times  consul,  was  placed  before  his  tribunal 
loaded  with  chains,  and  condemned  by  him  to 
death ! 

But  no  where  else  did  the  spectacle  appear 
half  so  impressive,  as  at  Osca.  The  large  and 
majestic  figure  of  Pompeius  reposed  upon  a  seat 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Sertorius  only  two 
days  before.  Above  his  head  were  collected  the 
ensigns  of  the  republic.  Standing  behind  and 
beside  him,  were  the  principal  commanders  of 
three  great  armies.  At  his  right  hand,  lay  the 
principia,  its  altar  desecrated  by  perjuries,  its 
statues  stained  by  smoke,  and  its  blasted  area 
still  encumbered  by  ill-quenched  cinders  from 
which  the  ashes  of  Sertorius  and  his  Fawn  had 
been  removed.  High  above,  were  the  walls,  the 
streets,  the  terraces,  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
Osca  swarming  with  her  armies,  her  citizens,  and 
her  allies.  In  front  stood  his  soldiers  as  con- 
querors, his  rivals  as  criminals,  two  great  armies 
and  all  Spain  dependent  on  his  wilL 

Many  of  the  Sertorians,  whose  thirst  for  ven- 
geance had  drawn  them  to  the  spectacle,  could 
endure  this  sight  no  longer  than  for  a  moment, 
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and  hurried  away.  Many  would  not  quit  their 
tents  to  look  upon  a  usurper  who  had  been  placed 
so  high  by  the  injustice  of  Fortune.  When 
Perpenna  passed,  accompanied  by  five  of  his 
associates,  there  was  hardly  an  imprecation  or  a 
murmur,  for  public  abhorrence  extended  beyond 
the  criminals  to  the  judge.  Robed  as  senators, 
they  walked  with  four  of  the  proconsular  lictors 
before  them,  and  four  behind.  These  officials 
seemed  to  have  anticipated  the  sentence,  by 
turning  the  edge  of  their  axes  the  way  they  went 
and  came.  All  night,  had  the  centurion  Rhgecius, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  to  Myrtilis,  watched 
fasting  near  Perpenna's  praetorium.  He  walks 
now  by  his  side  as  if  he  had  been  sent  to  conduct 
him.  A  slave  is  also  there,  who  carries  the 
scrinium  —  the  cylindrical  coffer  or  casket,  which 
Versius  should  have  burnt. 

Perpenna  retained  greater  composure  than  most 
of  his  confederates,  by  remembering  his  birth, 
and  forgetting  his  offences.  There  was  hope  yet. 
The  last  of  those  crimes  had  accomplished  for  the 
welfare  of  Pompeius  more  than  all  his  skill  and 
all  his  legions.  Maecenas  was  pale  and  sick. 
Torquitius  and  Fabius  Hispaniensis  whispered 
angrily  to  each  other,  as  if  accusing  and  retorting. 
Antonius    was,    by   turns,   fierce,   contemptuous, 
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turbulent,  and  jocular.  He  struck  a  lictor  for 
having  trodden,  not  on,  but  too  near  his  foot,  and 
he  recommended  that  Fabius  and  Torquitrua 
should  suspend  their  dispute  till  supper  time. 
Death  had  been  studied  by  Aufidius  as  an  epi- 
curean, imitated  as  a  tragedian,  inflicted  as  an 
assassin,  and  yet  now  he  appears  not  less  amazed 
at  its  proximity  than  if  the  very  name  were  new. 
His  terrors  were  so  contemptible  as  to  provoke 
mirth. 

Pompeius  was  younger  than  any  one  of  the 
five  senators  who  stood  before  him.  Yet  the 
marble  image  of  Justice  would  have  betrayed  as 
much  emotion.  With  a  loud,  not  an  elevated 
voice,  he  arraigned  Perpenna  and  his  associates 
as  enemies  of  the  Republic  who  had  appeared  in 
arms  against  her  authority  so  late  as  yesterday. 
When  Perpenna  replied,  his  calmness  gave  some 
dignity  even  to  falsehood.  "  I  have  released 
Rome  and  her  senate,"  said  he,  "  from  the  threats 
of  worse  than  Carthaginian  vengeance,  Pompeius 
and  Metellus  from  the  most  dangerous  of  their 
enemies.  Italy  is  now  safe.  The  Republic  and 
those  who  exercise  her  authority,  sparing  a  too 
scrupulous  inquisition  either  into  the  motives  or 
the  instruments,  should  rest  content.  If  it  be 
desirable  to  distinguish  between  friends  and  ene- 
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mies,  to  repress  mischievous  ambition  once  m« 
and  to  punish  criminals  before  they  strike,  I  can 
render  other  services  greater  even  than  the  last." 
He  then  commanded  his  slave  to  raise  the  scri- 
nium  which  he  had  carried,  and  place  it  at  the 
proconsul's  feet.  "  It  contains  epistles  from  many 
of  those  allies  whom  Rome  has  most  trusted ; 
from  many  of  those  praetors  and  proconsuls  on 
whose  fidelity  she  has  confided  the  richest  of  her 
provinces ;  and  half  the  noblest  houses  of  the 
Republic  have  contributed  to  the  correspondence 
with  Sertorius.  He  who  retains  this  chest,  will 
find  himself  stronger  than  the  senate.  With  so 
many  proofs  of  treason  in  his  hands,  he  may 
punish  or  silence  whom  he  will. 

Pompeius  started,  his  face  was  flushed.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  asked,  "  How  shall  I  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  what  I  hear  ?  By  whom  have 
these  epistles  been  read?"  Perpenna  replied  that 
the  few  hours  during  which  they  had  been  in  his 
possession  afforded  no  sufficient  leisure  for  much 
research  ;  that  he  and  his  secretary  Maecenas  had 
been  able  to  examine  little  else  beside  some  sig- 
natures and  superscriptions ;  and  that  the  scrinium 
had  been  forcibly  taken  from  Versius  the  secretary 
of  Sertorius  by  the  quaestor  Manlius.  Versius 
confirmed  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  related 
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to  himself.  "  It  was  a  correspondence  conducted 
by  Sertorius  without  his  assistance.  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  thing  farther  than  that,  if  suffi- 
cient time  had  been  allowed  him,  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  destroyed  the  chest." 

As  soon  as  Pompeius  had  ascertained  that  even 
the  signatures  were  unknown  to  every  other 
person  beside  Perpenna  and  Maecenas,  he  resumed 
his  composure,  and  with  two  words,  percussio 
securi,  condemned  them  both  to  death.  Per- 
penna started  incredulously  at  their  abruptness. 
Antonius  laughed,  "  We  may  be  as  short  with 
our  creditors,"  said  he.  "  The  pontifex  maximus 
promised  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  us  to 
Jupiter.  But  why  should  Maecenas  go  before  a 
senator?  he  seems  to  be  in  no  great  haste." 

"  Take  the  second  place,  then,"  said  Pompeius ; 
and  by  a  slight  movement  of  impatience,  signified 
to  the  lictors  that  they  must  despatch.  They  con- 
ducted the  condemned  to  that  part  of  the  principia, 
a  little  farther  back  than  the  tribunal,  where  Ahala 
had  uttered  his  imprecations,  and  Perpenna  had 
confirmed  them  —  not  because  it  was  most  remote 
from  their  master's  sight,  but  because  it  was  least 
likely  to  distract  his  attention. 

When  the  praetor's  consciousness  had  returned, 
he  found  himself  upon  the  ashes  of  his  colleague's 
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funeral  pile.  Close  in  front,  stood  that  desecrated 
altar  at  which  he  and  Ahala  mingled  poison  with 
perjury.  The  six  lictors  of  Sertorius  sat  upon  its 
steps,  and  were  employed  in  unbinding  their 
fasces  that  they  might  break  them  rod  by  rod. 
To  the  proconsular  ministers  of  Justice,  there  wae 
something  awful,  if  not  impious,  in  striking  at  one 
whose  office  was  so  majestic  as  Perpenna's.  More 
than  this  dissolving  army  had  been  commanded 
by  him ;  he  too  had  been  preceded  by  his  lictors. 
Fearing  to  lay  their  hands  on  a  praetor,  the  duty 
would  have  been  gladly  resigned  by  each  of  them 
to  his  fellows.  They  were  pleased  and  relieved, 
therefore,  when  one  of  the  Sertorian  lictors  claimed 
this  privilege  from  them,  rather  as  a  right  than  a 
favor.  He  was  the  oldest,  he  said,  by  twenty 
years. 

Perpenna's  eyes  were  upon  the  altar.  One  of 
the  spectators  exclaimed  that  "  As  the  praetor  and 
the  quaestor  had  succeeded  to  the  estates  left  them 
by  Sertorius,  they  too  should  appoint  their  heirs.*' 
This  insult  was  resented  by  the  centurion  Rhae- 
cius.  He  waited  there  till  his  promise  had  been 
accomplished,  but  he  demanded  from  Justice  no 
more  than  death.  The  offender  was  stricken  by 
him  to  the  dust.  Antonius  seized  and  shook  the 
centurion's  hand.     "  Bid  these  slaves  begin  with 
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me,"  said  he :  "  perhaps  Perpenna  will  follow  like 
a  shy  horse  into  a  ferry-boat,  if  another  goes  first/ " 
A  half-burnt  beam  was  dragged  to  the  altar-steps. 
The  axe  glittered  in  the  air,  and  a  head  rolled 
among  the  ashes.  While  Perpenna  struggled 
and  exclaimed,  "  Some  where  else !  in  any  other 
place  !"  he  was  forced  upon  his  knees.  Maecenas, 
who  had  not  uttered  one  word,  submitted  either 
patiently  or  unconsciously.  "  I  closed  my  mas- 
ter's eyes,  and  I  watched  his  body  in  their  ban- 
queting hall,"  exclaimed  the  lictor,  "  but  now  my 
recompense  comes  earlier  than  I  had  hoped.  There 
were  seven  in  all ;  where  are  the  other  four  ? '; 

Pompeius,  with  more  gravity  and  deliberation, 
was  scarcely  less  expeditious.  He  wished  to  in- 
form the  senate  that  the  war  was  ended  by  himself 
and  the  criminals  punished,  that  the  Spanish  prin- 
cipalities had  been  reduced  to  a  province  of  the 
republic,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to  return. 
All  this  would  be  less  readily  managed  in  the 
presence  of  his  colleague,  whose  name  and  parti- 
cipation he  seemed  studious  to  forget.  Neither 
when  the  axe  fell,  nor  during  the  struggle  between 
its  first  blow  and  its  second,  did  he  turn  his  head. 

Aufidius  was  spared  by  him  as  too  base  to  die. 
"  He  would  bring  additional  dishonor  on  his 
country  by  the  cowardice  which  prefers  any  in- 
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famy  to  death.  Lictors,  scourge  him  from  the 
camp."  It  is  said  that  Aufidius  lived  till  old  age, 
on  charity  supplied  by  the  slaves  who  rejected 
him  as  a  companion.  Torquitius  and  Fabius 
Hispaniensis  died  in  the  same  place  as  their  asso- 
ciates, by  the  same  hands,  but  with  resolution 
less  discreditable  to  their  high  birth.  Pompeius, 
rather  from  prudence  than  generosity,  confined  his 
punishments  to  those  whose  crimes  had  left  them 
neither  sympathy  nor  avengers.  Not  one  soldier 
of  Sertorius  was  harmed  by  him,  nor  one  subject 
of  Orcilis.  He  vindicated  the  majesty  of  Rome ; 
the  murder  of  her  most  dangerous  enemy  was  not 
entitled  to  his  patronage. 

The  concourse  waits  expectingly,  and  so  does 
he.  There  is  another  criminal  still.  Manlius 
approaches  from  the  opposite  direction,  from 
Osca,  through  the  accustomed  passage.  He 
passes  over  that  area  with  its  cinders,  close  by 
those  lictors  with  their  rods  and  axes.  He  must 
tread  aside  to  avoid  the  altar  and  the  five  headless 
bodies  which  are  arranged  against  its  steps.  There 
is  strange  incongruity  between  the  festive  robe 
which  has  remained  unchanged  since  Perpenna's 
banquet,  and  all  those  chains ;  his  garments  so 
rich,  his  manacles  so  heavy,  his  pace  so  eager,  and 
his  countenance  so  savage.     Is  he  too,  like  Au- 
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fidius,  afraid  to  die  ?  If  not,  why  do  his  limbs 
stagger  and  tremble  thus  ?  Why  is  his  face  wan, 
and  haggard,  and  ghastly,  notwithstanding  its 
fierceness  ?  The  smile  of  Pompeius  had  asked 
these  questions  already,  and  Manlius  replies  to 
words  which  were  yet  within  the  proconsul's  lips. 
"  I  have  looked  all  night  upon  death,  and  have 
learnt  the  truth  from  it.  Yet  is  there  one  misery 
which  remains  to  me,  worse  than  these.  The 
base  believe  that  I  am  baser  still!  Pompeius 
thinks  that  I  w^ould  accept  life  from  him !  I  am 
become  so  feeble  in  these  chains,  that  I  cannot 
defy  him.  Alas !  at  no  time  had  my  voice 
strength  enough  to  proclaim  the  half  of  my  dis- 
dain !  " 

"  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  yield  to  Manlius 
in  a  contest  of  this  kind,"  said  the  proconsul  calmly 
and  compassionately,  but  still  retaining  the  smile. 
"  He  shall  either  live  or  die,  as  he  may  prefer. 
If  Aufidius  were  not  afraid  of  his  friendship,  they 
might  live  together.  It  requires  great  courage, 
or  a  defective  memory,  to  meet  him  at  the  supper 
table.  As  I  have  never  trusted  him  with  my 
confidence,  I  shall  not  look  for  him  there,  or  fear 
him  any  where  else.  Glabrio,  he  is  entrusted  to 
your  protection.  Take  away  these  chains  and 
robes.     Give  him  a  sword,  with  such  apparel  as 
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may  best  disguise  him  from  his  countrymen  — 
then  conducting  him  beyond  observation  or 
pursuit,  set  him  free.  Now  let  some  one  bring 
hither  a  firebrand  or  a  brasier." 

A  pan  of  live  coals  was  brought  to  him  from 
the  praetorium.  With  his  own  hands  he  placed 
the  scrinium  of  Sertorius  unopened  upon  the 
glowing  embers,  and  provoked  the  flames.  While 
a  single  line  of  these  epistles  could  have  remained 
unconsumed,  he  kept  his  place.  "  Rome,"  said 
he,  "  shall  have  no  reason  to  lament  that  wars  a  i 
disastrous  have  been  ended,  and  that  her  pro- 
consuls may  return." 

It  is  honorable  to  our  nature  that  one  generous 
action  should  be  better  remembered  than  a 
hundred  battles,  sieges,  alliances,  and  intrigues. 

Pompeius  had  been  sent  to  Spain  as  her 
champion  by  the  Republic.  He  had  spent  there 
more  than  three  years,  and  as  he  declared,  the 
largest  part  of  his  fortune.  He  had  protected 
cities  and  provinces  ineffectually  —  fought  battles 
and  attempted  stratagems  unsuccessfully.  Ten 
times  he  had  hazarded  his  colleague's  reputation, 
and  lessened  his  own.  Till  now,  neither  wisdom 
nor  fortune  had  made  the  slightest  addition  to  his 
greatness.  His  last  act  is  better  remembered 
than  all  the  rest  —  and  it  has  still  farther  contri- 
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buted  to  the  redemption  of  his  honor,  by  effacing 
them.  These  epistles  would  have  rendered  his 
ambition  irresistible.  He  might  have  kept  the 
whole  of  them,  or  if  fearful  that  they  would  be 
demanded  by  the  senate,  he  might  have  selected 
which  he  pleased.  Such  a  sacrifice,  whether  it 
were  made  to  prudence  or  to  generosity,  never 
could  have  been  suggested  by  an  ignoble  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Destiny  accomplishes  her  Predictions.  —  The  Ahode  of  Spanus 
and  Porsa  is  once  more  made  sorrowful ;  not  by  the  Return  of 
Setubal,  but  by  the  Visit  of  a  Soldier,  who  bears  these  ill-tidings 

—  that  Sertorius  and  his  Fawn  are  dead Spanus  cannot  be 

challenged  to  violence  by  the  Provocations  of  Famine  and 
Despair. —  Once  more  does  he  hazard  the  same  unrelenting 
Displeasure,  —  this  time  through  Pity. — He  crosses  the  Ri- 
vulet,— he  ascends  the  Cliffs, — he  conducts  a  Victim,  which 
he  dare  not  present,  toward  the  three-faced  Idol.  —  Its  Immo- 
lation satisfies  the  Justice,  and  perfects  the  Cycle  of  Destiny. 

It  is  some  mitigation  of  calamity  when  time  may 
be  interposed  between  her  blows  and  the  report. 
Spanus  was  happy  in  his  ignorance,  while  nations 
and  their  princes  trembled.  But,  at  last,  the 
grateful  peasant  must  be  taught  the  truth;  and 
for  the  usual  equivalent  of  peace  in  repayment, 
he  grows  wiser  to-day. 

In  a  valley  so  narrow  and  sequestered  as  his, 
the  sun  set  earlier  by  an  hour  or  two  than  from 
its  surrounding  hills.  He  had  folded  his  sheep, 
tethered  the  least  domestic  of  his  goats,  and 
driven  his  swine  into  their  sty.     Pulse  had  been 
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scattered  by  him  among  his  poultry,  and  four  or 
five  slender  wands  were  fixed  above  their  roosting- 
place,  with  diminutive  streamers  at  their  points, 
as  safe-guards  against  the  eagles.  The  neatherd, 
fortunate  in  having  been  transferred  to  him  from 
so  punctual  and  vigilant  a  master  as  that  just 
man  Setubal,  was  collecting  fodder  for  the  cows. 
The  neatherd's  daughter  had  carried  homeward 
on  her  head  the  second  or  the  third  earthen 
vessel  filled  with  milk.  Porsa  was  employed  in 
distributing  to  her  three  children  seated  side  by 
side  on  the  house  step,  a  sort  of  thick  polenta 
compounded  from  maize  flour,  milk,  and  pounded 
almonds,  sweetened  with  honey.  One  hand  held 
a  large  wooden  bowl,  the  other  a  spatha,  or 
pointed  ladle,  also  of  wood.  This  ample  equi- 
valent for  a  spoon  was  thrust  tenderly  into  each 
mouth  as  far  as  might  consist  with  the  child's 
capacity,  and  by  the  same  measure  was  apportioned 
its  provision  for  the  night.  There  might  be 
greater  regularity  than  among  a  nest  full  of 
unfledged  birds — each  mouth  being  opened  in 
succession  according  to  its  birth -right  —  but  the 
maternal  solicitude  was  alike.  Here,  at  present, 
was  no  such  stint  as,  in  former  times,  rendered 
the  distribution  so  painful  to  her.  Poor  Porsa 
every  day  renewed  the  same  error  in  her  cal- 
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culation,  filling  the  bowl  as  if  she  had  six  children 
instead  of  three. 

The  pace  of  Spanus  returning  from  his  last  and 
his  most  delightful  labor,  his  attendance  on  that 
stately  mule,  was  accelerated  by  a  cry  suddenly 
raised  and  instantly  suppressed.  He  found  hie 
whole  household  fixed  and  stiffened  in  the  attitude 
which  each  had  previously  assumed,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stranger.  The  children  suspended 
their  mastication,  but  their  eyes  and  mouths  were 
even  wider  than  before.  With  averted  face,  P< 
still  held  her  spatha  at  the  lips  of  him  whose  next 
turn  it  was  to  be  supplied.  The  neatherd  forgot 
to  lift  her  pitcher  from  his  daughter's  head  — 
and,  heavy  as  it  lay,  the  daughter  had  no  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  there.  Stranger  than  the 
word  usually  implies  was  a  visiter  of  any  kind  in 
-uch  a  place  — but  this  one  was  a  prodigy.  He 
must  have  approached  the  house  by  neither  of 
its  two  roads.  He  must  have  descended  from  the 
forest  where  there  was  no  path,  and  whence 
there  could  be  no  guidance. 

Among  the  daily  concourse  where  misery  hn re- 
shapes so  various  and  so  pitiable  —  in  the  city 
gates  .-?-  the  highways — the  clamorous  market- 
place,—  or  the  lazarhouse's  porch,  men  would 
have  stopped  to   gaze  at  his.      A  battered  helmet 
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was  on  his  head  —  in  his  right  hand  a  small  hunt- 
ing spear.  Through  the  rents  and  tatters  of  a 
soldier's  cloak  might  be  seen  his  breast-plate. 
Though  so  weak  that  his  knees  required  the  javelin 
for  his  support,  his  hairy  countenance  was  black, 
rabid,  truculent,  and  desperate.  The  briars  had 
left  their  bloody  traces  on  his  cheeks,  but  no 
stains  or  scars  could  have  disfigured  such  a  face. 
A  soldier,  no  doubt  —  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  have  approached  more  imperiously  if  his 
whole  legion  had  been  behind  his  back.  So  fe- 
rocious  was  his  air,  that  the  hospitable  Spanus, 
caring  rather  for  Porsa  and  his  children,  than  con- 
sidering the  impotence  of  such  a  shadow,  ran 
between.  He  next  stooped  to  pick  up  a  large 
stone  which  was  lying  at  his  feet.  No  man  wait:? 
that  he  may  ascertain  of  what  species  is  the  ser- 
pent which  he  meets,  or  whether  it  have  been 
too  much  bruised  and  wounded  before  for  mis- 
chief against  himself.  The  soldier  poised  and 
brandished  his  javelin,  but  wanted  strength  to 
dismiss  it  from  his  hand.  He  could  do  no  more 
with  it  than  threaten,  as  if  he  were  desirous  to 
provoke  death,  though  dying  already,  and  in- 
capable of  resisting  violence  or  inflicting  it. 

soldier. 
What  dost  wait  for  ?     Aim  high  enough,  and 
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slay  me  if  thou  wilt.     Nay,  thou  shalt  slay  me, 

or  give  me  food. 

SPANUS. 

It  is  an  easy  choice.  I  have  never  yet  slain 
any  man  —  nor  to  any  man  have  I  ever  yet  re- 
fused food.  But  it  should  not  be  taken  by  force, 
till  it  has  been  withheld  by  cruelty.  There  is 
time  enough,  if  we  ask  first. 

SOLDIER. 

Not  after  a  five  days'  fast.  The  Gods  give  no 
such  choice  to  the  miserable.  They  refuse  before 
we  ask  —  for  they  disdain  to  hear.  If  one  acorn 
had  been  found  by  me  on  an  oak,  Jupiter  would 
have  blasted  the  tree. 

Spanus  dropped  his  stone.  Porsa  transferred 
the  bowl  from  her  children  to  the  stranger,  and 
then  made  haste  in  search  of  stronger  meat. 
Resting  his  spear  against  the  wall,  he  consumed 
that  first  which  was  first  presented  to  him.  The 
wooden  ladle  was  no  longer  too  large.  Much  as 
the  three  babes  wondered  at  dispatch  of  which 
they  had  seen  no  previous  example,  they  did  not 
dare  to  speak,  or  to  quit  their  seats.  There  was 
the  same  wolf-like  haste  to  finish  his  repast  as 
to  extort  it,  or  consume  it.     Harder  meat  might 
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have  operated  more  surely  than  the  stone  of 
Spanus,  and  not  much  less  speedily.  Had  Porsa 
foreseen  his  advent,  and  prepared  the  most  sa- 
lutary nourishment  for  his  reception,  her  hospitality 
could  have  succeeded  no  better.  The  shepherd 
conjectured  that  his  guest  was  pursued  —  that  he 
was  a  fugitive  from  justice  —  or  that  he  had  been 
in  battle  and  was  overcome.  Why  otherwise  so 
eager  to  depart  ?  After  the  soldier  had  devoured, 
in  addition  to  the  polenta,  some  barley  cakes, 
and  drunken  largely  of  the  milk,  he  resumed 
his  spear. 

SOLDIER. 

I  am  refreshed  and  better  prepared.  — 

SPANUS. 

For  what  ?  for  sleep  ? 

SOLDIER. 

Ay,  it  is  my  chief  need — and  it  would  be  my 
first  wish,  if  I  might  sleep  without  dreams. 

SPANUS. 
Do  thou  find  the  rest  most  pleasing  to  thee.     I 
can  only  provide  a  proper  place  for  it. 

SOLDIER. 

Thou  must  give  me  both. 
VOL.  II.  p 
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SPANUS. 

I  was  mistaken  for  a  God  at  Osca,  and  now 
this  second  time  at  home!  If  there  were  anv 
things  which  I  could  grant  thee  as  one,  thev  should 
be  healthier  brains  and  fairer  manners. 

PORSA. 

Beware,  Spanus !  there  is  mischief  in  his  face 

—  stand  back ! 

SOLDIER. 

Woman,  even  yet  I  have  hardly  so  much 
strength  as  the  eldest  of  those  children.  Coward 
as  he  is,  can  he  fear  me  ? 

SPANUS. 

I  do  fear  thee  —  as  the  augurs  fear  an  owl  in 
sunshine. 

SOLDIER. 

Then  slay  me.  I  would  strike  first,  if  I  were 
near  and  strong  enough. 

SPAN  I  S. 

And  I  would  help,  or  hide  thee,  first  —  if  I 
knew  the  way. 

SOLDIER. 

It  is  an  easy  service  by  which  I  may  be  profit' 

—  so  come  with  me. 
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SPANUS. 

My  best  services  are  the  bestowal  of  a  quiet  bed 
and  an  ample  breakfast. 

SOLDIER. 

I  wish  no  more  than  the  quiet  bed. 

SPANUS. 

Either  let  me  understand  thee,  or  be  quit  of 
thee.  Why  baffle  me  with  riddles  thus?  A 
Koinan  breastplate  is  beneath  thy  cloak.  Thy 
misery  hath  shown  to  me  that  thou  art  vanquished 
—  thy  haste  that  thou  art  pursued.  There  is  no 
treachery  here,  I  will  hide  thee  if  I  can. 

SOLDIER. 

Thou  canst  hide  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  where. 
But  wherever  I  may  be  hidden,  there  must  be 
treachery.     He  who  follows,  knows  the  place  ! 

SPANUS. 

Who  follows  ?  Speak  plainly  !  Yet  do  I  dread 
to  hear  thee  !  Peradventure  we  have  served  the 
same  patron,  though  in  different  ways.  Is  he 
conquered  at  last?  Say  who  watches  and  pursues 
thee  ?  Has  Spain  lost  her  champion  ?  Have  the 
(iods  abandoned  their  minister?  Is  Sertorius 
overcome?     Why  dost  thou  stagger  thus? 

p  2 
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SOLDIER. 

Sertorius !  Did  the  Gods  not  abandon  him  ? 
Has  he  not  been  overcome?  Henceforth  what 
they  do  of  good,  they  must  do  themselves  —  for 
they  have  lost  his  ministry. 

SPANUS. 

Lost  it  how  ?     What  wouldst  say  ? 

SOLDIER. 

That  I  have  wandered  farther  than  I  had  sup- 
posed —  to  some  region  beyond  Spain.  Sertorius  ! 
do  the  echoes  of  his  name  travel  so  slowly  that  I 
come  before  them?  His  ashes  are  in  their  urn, 
but  his  spirit  can  keep  pace  with  me.  \Yhat ! 
are  these  solitudes  so  distant  that  rumour  has  not 
reached  them  yet  ?  Spain  trembles  at  it  from  sea 
to  sea.  All  earth  must  hear  it  —  and  while  there 
are  inhabitants  upon  her  bosom,  they  will  curse 
his  murderers. 

SPANUS. 

Curse  them,  if  there  be  such,  Heaven  as  well 
as  Earth !     Sertorius  slain  ! 

PORSA. 

Forbear  from  curses  —  leave  them  to  the  God-  ' 
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'     SPANUS. 

Leave  whom  ?  Metellus  and  Pompeius  ?  Nay, 
they  are  above  our  curses,  nor  are  such  men  mur- 
derers. What  they  did,  they  had  a  right  to  do. 
At  last  they  have  prevailed !  Except  themselves, 
none  fled  or  feared  while  he  was  with  us ! 

SOLDIER. 

Curse  freely,  man!  Such  curses  please  the 
Deities  and  are  oblations  to  their  justice.  Many 
millions  have  gone  before  them.  I  hear  them 
upon  the  mountains,  among  the  forests,  by  the 
rivers  —  the  winds  curse  these  murderers,  and  the 
trees  hiss  at  them  with  every  leaf.  A  servant  of 
the  same  patron,  it  is  in  imprecations  only  that  I 
can  partake  with  thee.  They  are  nature's  last- 
learnt  language,  and  they  have  the  piety  of 
prayers.  Whether  men  speak,  or  they  forbear, 
the  avenging  Gods  have  cursed  them,  and  will 
consume  them. 

SPANUS. 

It  was  tardily  and  unwillingly  that  they  suf- 
fered the  two  mightiest  among  their  servants  to 
strike  down  one  so  like  themselves. 

SOLDIER. 

They  did  not  suffer  it.     Sertorius  fell  neither 

P    3 
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by  Metellus  nor  Pompeius.  He  saw  worse  things 
—  but  no  conqueror.  At  a  feast,  with  the  gar- 
lands above  him,  he  was  slaughtered  among  his 
soldiers  by  his  friends.  And  they  are  cursed  al- 
ready. I  saw  their  bodies  on  the  altar-steps  — - 
their  heads  were  gone. 

SPANUS. 

He  must  have  left  some  who  will  avenge  him, 
beside  the  Gods?  Orcilis  the  king?  Manlius 
the  quaestor  ?  No !  could  these  too  have  forsaken 
him  ?  There  was  another  who  loved  him  better 
still.  If  he  were  treacherously  surprised,  that 
sacred  messenger  must  have  been  withdrawn  from 
him  by  whose  providence  evil  was  foreshown. 
The  Fawn  was  no  traitor  ? 

SOLDIER. 

She  died  first,  died  in  his  bosom,  where  she  fled 
to  save  him. 

Porsa  wept  aloud,  and  by  her  grief  were 
awakened  the  lamentations  of  her  children.  One 
among  them  was  old  enough  to  understand,  and 
to  teach  the  rest,  that  their  play-fellow  had  been 
slain !  The  wayfarer  seemed  bewildered,  and 
Spanus  collected  some  hope  from  his  distraction 
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that,  as  there  was  madness,  there  might  be  false- 
hood, in  what  he  said.  But  the  look  and  tone  of 
frenzy  passed  away  while  unbuckling  his  sword 
and  placing  it,  with  his  javelin,  in  the  shepherd'* 
hands. 

SOLDIER. 

I  have  need  of  guidance,  though  not  far.  If 
thou  art  distrustful  of  a  stranger,  carry  these 
with  thee  for  thy  security,  and  lead  me  toward 
the  place  I  seek. 

span  us. 

What  place? 

SOLDIER. 

I  will  tell  thee  as  we  walk. 

SFANUS. 

In  many  leagues,  there  is  no  safer  place  than 
this  for  shelter ;  and  in  as  many  more,  none  so 
sure  for  welcome.  Let  us  hear  this  history  which 
should  make  us  friends.  The  shadows  are  now 
higher  than  midway  on  the  mountain  sides  —  why 
shouldst  thou  not  rest  thee  here? 

SOLDIEi:. 

I  can  rest  nowhere,  unless  it  be  in  the  place  to 
which  we  go. 

P    4 
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SPANUS. 

We  will  look  for  it  to-morrow,  when  I  may 
walk  farther,  and  yet  have  more  light  to  bring 
me  back. 

SOLDIER. 

I  wait  for  no  morrows,  and  have  no  need  of  more 
daylight.  So  farewell !  The  spear  will  recom- 
pense thee  for  thy  meat,  but  I  shall  want  this. 

He  snatched  his  sword  from  the  hand  of  Spanus, 
and  passed  downward  by  the  brook's  side.  Porsa 
shuddered  when  her  husband  left  her,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

At  first,  the  compassionate  peasant  followed  his 
guest  that  he  might  recal  him,  and  when  expostu- 
lations availed  not,  he  still  followed  that  he  might 
learn  his  purpose,  and  serve  him  as  a  guide.  They 
walked  in  silence  after  his  hospitable  remon- 
strances had  been  disregarded,  till  that  wider 
valley  was  reached  which  inspired  terror  even  yet, 
though  some  of  its  remembrances  were  so  happy. 
At  its  farther  side  ran  the  more  copious  rivulet, 
and  the  sacred  cliffs  rose  high  above.  They  looked 
wan  and  ghastly  illumined  by  the  fading  sun- 
beams, and  contrasted  with  the  lurid  skies  behind 
them.  As  his  last  dissuasion  to  the  jaded  wan- 
derer, Spanus  reminded  him  that  the  clouds  were 
stormy  and  the  night  threatening. 
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SPANUS. 

There  is  tempest  in  the  heavens.  As  soon  as 
the  sunbeams  are  withdrawn,  its  lightnings  will 
be  visible.     I  pray  thee  return. 

SOLDIER. 

If  thou  hast  compassion  on  the  miserable,  let 
me  sleep  here.  Do  me  this  service,  and  I  acquit 
thee  of  the  rest.  The  armour,  take  it,  or  leave  it, 
as  thou  wilt ;  but  slay  me  here  and  bury  me  to- 
night. 

SPANUS. 

I  slay  thee  !  The  Gods  forbid !  Why  should 
I  slay  thee  ? 

SOLDIER. 

Because  it  is  their  will. 

SPANUS. 

Their  will  wants  not  my  aid. 

SOLDIER. 

Then  let  this  labor  be  divided  between  us. 
There  is  now  strength  enough  in  mine  own  hands. 
I  would  rather  have  entrusted  the  office  to  thine 
as  surer  and  abler,  for  my  sword  has  failed  me 
twice.  If  I  take  the  first  half,  of  violence  —  the 
other,  of  charity,  will  neither  affright  thee  nor 
oppress  thee.     We  Romans  would  not  lie  un- 
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buried.  Come  they  whence  they  may,  supersti- 
tions torment  us.  Give  me  a  little  dust  to  cover 
me  from  the  skies.  Promise  that  thou  wilt  hide 
me  beneath  the  turf  from  the  foxes  and  the 
eagles  ?     I  claim  it  of  thee  as  a  guest. 

SPANUS. 

Forbear  till  thou  hast  heard  me.  Our  last 
moments  can  hardly  require  too  much  from  that 
patience  which  they  are  absolving  and  dismissing. 

SOLDIER. 

I  have  not  waited  long — but  I  have  searched 
vainly.  Take  heed,  shepherd !  He  is  cursed 
who  leaves  the  dead  exposed !  Remember  this  ! 
Hide  me  deep  enough  from  the  eagles — from 
that  look  of  wonder  —  that  smile  —  from  the 
wolves  and  the  ravens. 

SPANUS. 

Let  me  speak.  The  same  thoughts  once 
burned  in  mine  own  heart  —  standing  here  on 
the  same  spot.  I  too  was  miserable.  The  Gods 
appeared  to  have  despised  me.  My  children  had 
no  food  —  they  and  their  mother  henceforth  could 
have  no  succour  from  me.  I  stood  here  and 
looked  upward  to  those  cliffs.  In  every  place 
arc  the  eternal  presence  and  wisdom  of  Destiny, 
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but  there  is  her  sanctuary,  her  throne,  her  abode  ! 
The  same  day  saw  me  happy  —  nor  has  any  day 
since  then,  till  now,  seen  me  otherwise  than 
happy.  Hast  thou  courage  to  place  the  burden 
of  thy  calamities  at  her  feet  ? 

SOLDIER. 

Destiny  has  declared  her  will  to  me  long  ago 
—  and  her  messengers  are  behind  me.  Yet,  if 
Destiny  can  render  me  no  more  miserable  than  I 
am,  why  not  ?  Make  haste,  shepherd,  or  I  shall 
be  there  before  thee. 

They  crossed  the  valley  —  they  forded  the 
brook  —  and  after  having  paused  a  moment  while 
the  soldier  collected  his  breath  and  Spanus 
prayed,  they  addressed  themselves  to  ascend  the 
cliffs.  The  compassionate  peasant  trembled  as 
he  crept  in  silence  from  root  to  root  and  rock  to 
rock.  He  too  had  been  wretched,  and  he  would 
hazard  much  if  he  might  guide  the  yet  more 
desperate  and  miserable  to  the  same  mercy.  It 
was  an  enterprise  which  required  hands  as  well 
as  feet,  and  if  by  any  means  attainable,  the 
encouragements  of  hope.  His  companion  was  too 
weak  for  equal  speed,  but  he  toiled  vehemently. 
If  the  least  active,  he  was  the  most  eager,    Spanus 
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sometimes  held  him  by  the  wrist,  lifted  him  from 
above,  and  waited  for  him  till  he  had  regained  his 
breath  ;  but  neither  spoke. 

Even  from  that  height,  the  sun  had  set.  At 
length  they  rested  themselves  upon  a  standing- 
place  unincumbered  by  trees,  and  commanding 
the  whole  valley  in  one  direction  —  its  grassy 
level  and  winding  brook.  Spanus  recognised  the 
spot  by  the  prospect  which  he  beheld  from  it. 
He  had  rested  there  once  before.  "  We  part 
now,"  whispered  the  peasant.  "  A  few  steps 
higher,  and  thou  wilt  surmount  the  cliff.  Safe 
upon  its  summit,  incline  easily  toward  the  left. 
The  sound  of  water  will  guide  thee  to  its  fountain, 
and  to  an  altar  breast-high  bearing  the  similitude 
of  three  heads.  Kneel  there."  The  panting  and 
reeling  wanderer  leaned  for  support,  during  one 
moment,  upon  his  shoulder.  Low  mutterings  of 
thunder  were  heard  above;  and  in  the  twilight, 
more  than  one  faint  flash  had  preceded  them. 

SOLDIER. 

Dost  stop  here  ? 

SPANUS. 

Few  human  eyes  have  looked  upon  that  altar 
even  once.     It  is  said  that  the  Gods  themselves 
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approach  it  reluctantly  the  first,  and  tremblingly 
a  second  time.  I  go  no  farther — but  take  heart ! 
It  was  from  this  spot  that  I  first  saw  good 
fortune. 

SOLDIER. 

In  what  form  ? 

SPANUS. 

The  noblest  and  most  gracious  till  treachery 
had  destroyed  it — the  form  of  Sertorius  while  he 
returned  with  victory.  Look  down  where  the 
rivulet  bends  inwards.  His  lictors  preceded  — 
his  legions  followed  him.  One  hand  rested  on  a 
horse's  mane,  while  he  conversed  gaily  with  the 
rider.  The  sacred  Fawn  then,  lay  upon  my 
knees :  it  was  I  who  brought  her  to  him  from  the 
altar. 

SOLDIER. 

AVho  says  so?  Art  thou  he?  Is  this  the 
place  ?  I  neither  sought  it,  nor  thought  of  it ! 
Bewildered  among  the  mountains,  I  knew  not 
where  I  was.  Why  go  farther  in  search  of  that 
which  may  be  found  here?  Shepherd,  thou  will 
slay  me  now?  Take  this  sword  back,  and  hold 
the  point  upwards,  fixing  its  hilt  upon  the  ground. 
Fool  and  coward!  hold  it  for  Sertorius!  His 
hand    rested   on  a  horse's   mane  —  he    conversed 
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gaily  with  its  rider — the  horse  was   mine  —  my 
servants  slew  his  Fawn,  and  I  himself. 

9PANUS. 

Thou  didst  this  ? 

SOLDIER. 

I,  Manlius. 

Spanus  dropped  the  sword,  and  covered  hi?  face* 
Were  these  the  pure  hands,  the  pious  lips,  which 
he  should  have  conducted  hither?  Had  Manliu- 
slain  him?  —  the  quasstor  Manlius  !  What  mercy 
might  either  find?  What  endurance  was  there 
for  himself?  Awakening  from  his  trance,  he 
heard  the  boughs  rustling  above  his  head  —  hi? 
companion  had  left  his  sword  where  it  lay,  and 
was  already  upon  the  cliffs.  "  Accursed  parri- 
cide !  "  said  he,  "  death  itself  abhors  thee  —  thou  art 
f<  >rsaken  even  by  thy  sword  !  Let  the  Furies  be  thy 
companions.  They  have  hunted  thee  among  the 
mountains,  and  have  driven  thee  hither!  They 
watch  thee,  and  pursue  thee  to  the  feet  of  Destiny 
—  what  need  of  me  ?  " 

Spanus  descended  to  the  rivulet  desperately  — 
crossed  it  unconsciously  —  then,  thankful  for  his 
escape  so  far,   turned  round  and  sank   upon  his 
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knees.  He  thought  of  his  benefactor  slain  —  the 
sacred  Fawn  —  its  little  head  reposing  among 
flowers — its  peaceful  sleep  at  her  altar  who  had 
pitied  his  distress.  And  now,  that  traitor  there ! 
Alas,  but  he  also  is  miserable !  more  miserable 
still !  The  compassionate  peasant  had  exhaled  his 
abhorrence  in  the  thought  of  misery  without  hope. 
Spanus  never  could  forget  what  that  word  signifies 
to  every  man  by  whom  it  has  once  been  under- 
stood. "  I  have  confronted  the  murderer  with  the 
avenger,"  said  he.  "  I  have  led  him  to  the  pre- 
sence of  her  before  whose  holiness  stand  rebuked 
the  everlasting  Gods !  By  this  time  he  must  be 
there!  Even  now  he  strives  to  pray  —  he  bows 
his  head  —  he  kneels  before  the  fountain — his 
eves  are  on  the  altar !  " 

As  he  spoke,  a  blaze  of  lightning  terrified  the 
merciful  peasant,  and  for  some  moments  blinded 
him.  The  blasted  cliffs  were  on  fire.  Their  sum- 
mits glowed  like  cinders  in  the  furnace.  If  he 
could  have  endured  the  sight,  he  might  have 
beheld  them  smoking  and  splitting  beneath  the 
thunder-bolts.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape 
that  deafening  crash  by  which  the  lightnings 
were  pursued,  or  those  bellowings  louder  and  still 
louder,  as  if  with  hatred  of  their  prey,  and  unap- 
peasable  in  their  revenge.     Contending  against 
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the  bestial  roar  which  shook  his  kneeling-place  — 
were  cries  shriller  than  the  trumpet,  more  frantic 
than  the  tempest,  and  as  the  shepherd  thought, 
articulate  with  grief,  though  unintelligible  to 
him. 

Not  till  the  following  day  —  and  even  then  not 
without  Porsa  and  his  herdsman,  did  the  sorrowing 
but  thankful  Spanus  once  more  venture  to  behold 
the  place.  From  his  forest  glades,  he  could  see 
that  the  rocks  were  shattered  and  blackened  — 
their  higher  bushes  blasted  to  the  roots  —  while 
thick  smoke,  still  rising  from  the  sacred  recesses 
beyond  his  sight,  testified  that  those  ancient  trees 
were  yet  on  fire,  though  the  victim  for  whose 
sacrifice  they  had  been  kindled  must  be  consumed. 


THE    END. 
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